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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following list of Portraits of the 
Bishops of Salisbury, preserved in the 
Palace there, has been kindly communi- 
cated by the present Bishop to Mr. 
Britton : 


J. Jewel. 

E. Geste. 

R. Abbott. 
Brian Duppa. 
H. Henchman. 
A. Hyde. 
Seth Ward. 
G. Burnet. 
W. Talbot. 
R. Willis. 
Benj. Hoadly. 


Tybourn Tree.—It is now just seventy 
years since the practice ceased of dragging 
through the streets on a hurdle, from 
Newgate to the gallows at Tybourn, pri- 
soners condemned to death in the county 
of Middlesex. This appears from the fol- 
lowing passage in a memoir of Alderman 
Thomas Skinner, who was Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex in 1784. ‘+ In his 
capacity of Sheriff the felons and the 
debtors found a valuable and a serviceable 
friend in the many wholesome and com- 
fortable regulations he made in the gaols 
of the metropolis ; which has also to thank 
him for the discontinuance of that awful 
spectacle, the dragging the unfortunate 
criminals through the streets to their fatal 
exit at Tybourn.’’ I presume it is not to 
be inferred from this that the executions 
themselves ceased at Tybourn at that time: 
but, if not, when did they doso? N. 

In the library of Mr. James West, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, sold by auction 
in 1773, Lot 4362 was Dugdale’s History 
of St. Paul’s, fol. 1716, and with it “ A very 
curious account (in 5 fol. pages MS.) by 
Lord Coleraine, of the ancestry of Sir Rob. 
Braybrook, Bp. of London, and of Sir 
Gerard his nephew; occasioned by his 


Th. Sherlock. 

J. Gilbert. 

John Thomas. 

R. Hay Drummond. 
John Thomas. 

John Hume. 

Shute Barrington. 
John Douglas. 
John Fisher. 
Thomas Burgess. 


Lordship’s visiting their remains in the 
Chapter House, 10 Dec. 1675; to which 
place they were removed with other bodies 
from St. Paul’s—and of the singular de- 
votion of a lady towards the remains of the 
good Bishop, which were entire, after 250 
years’ interment, upon her Ladyship’s 
entering the chamber, but discovered to 
be strangely mutilated upon her departure. 
Copied from his Lordship’s handwriting, 
by Timothy Thomas, 1721.’’ The book 
and manuscript were sold together for 
29s. to General Carnac. In whose pos- 
session does it now remain? Newcourt 
in his Repertorium Londinense gives some 
particulars of the same discovery ; but the 
narrative of Lord Coleraine, if now dis- 
covered, would probably be found suf- 
ficiently interesting to be published in 
extenso. J.G.N. 

H. O. directs attention to the following 
fact, which we think has very probably 
been before noticed. It is, however, re- 
markable. In Woodfall’s Junius, vol. ii. 
p. 496, a letter is inserted signed C. the 
frequent signature of Junius, and which is 
presumed to have been spoken by him in 
a Club. This is verbatim a speech made 
by Edmund Burke in the House of Com- 
mons in 1767, as will be seen by compari- 
son with Debrett’s Debates, vol. iv. 

It has been remarked in The Illustrated 
London News, that, ‘‘ If Queeny Thrale, 
afterwards Baroness Keith, is no longer 
living, Mrs. Jane Langton [see our pre- 
sent month’s Obituary,] was the last sur- 
vivor of all the persons mentioned in 
Boswell’s delightful biography.” But Hes- 
ther-Maria dowager Viscountess Keith, 
the eldest daughter and coheir of Henry 
Thrale, esq. of Streatham, is still living, 
the mother of the Baroness Nairne. 


Erratum.—P. 98, col. 2, line 16, for 
Bonhours read Bouhours. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
THE CASE OF SIR PIERS CROSBIE, BART. 
By tHe Rev. Arruur B. Rowan, D.D., M.R.I.A., &c. 


SYMPATHY and party-spirit have 
combined to redress whatever injustice 
the Earl of Strafford may have ex- 
perienced in his downfall, and he is 
now generally represented as a martyr 
to loyalty and a victim to rebellious 
cabal. If party bias were to guide my 
pen, I should be disposed to concur in 
this view of the troubles to which Straf- 
ford fell a foremost sacrifice ; but the 
result of my investigation of the par- 
ticular case which is described in the 
following narrative compels me toavow 
that, if on the one hand Strafford 
was a sufferer from unscrupulous per- 
secutors, on the other he provoked his 
fate, by a course of high-handed do- 
mination, which, if not checked, would 
have crushed to the dust the liberties 
of these kingdoms. 

When Strafford (then Lord Went- 
worth) assumed the government of 
Ireland, he appears to have placed him- 
self unreservedly under the direction of 
Laud, who was already on the high road 
to that paramount influence which he 


opinion may be entertained of his prin- 
ciples or temper, there can be no doubt 
of Laud’s thorough devotion to what he 
considered the interests of the Church; 
and his correspondence with Strafford 
abundantly testifies that he extended 
his care to the Church in Ireland as 
well as in England and Scotland. In 
the Lord Deputy he found a ready and 
determined promoter of his views ;* 
their letters everywhere f evince the 
combined purpose of the writers to 
exalt the Church in Ireland, and to 
compel those who had possessed them- 
selves of its revenues to disgorge the 
plunder; and it may be noted as a 
curious fatality that besides the great 
quarrel with Sir Piers Crosbie, Lord 

trafford came in collision with another 
branch of the family upon this very 
subject of the widen of Church 
revenues. Among the Crosbie MSS. 
I find a copy of a Memorial addressed 
by Colonel David Crosbie { to Crom- 
well as Lord Protector, and setting 
forth among his losses and grievances 


sustained during the late wars and 


subsequently exercised in the councils 
troubles in Ireland the following : 


of his unhappy master. Whatever 


* One of the most serious quarrels in which Strafford was engaged was with Boyle 
Earl of Cork. The ground of difference was twofold, and in both the Lord Deputy 
was only promoting the views of the Archbishop. One was, the removal of the huge 
unsightly Grecian monument of Lord Burlington, which disfigures the chancel of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin ; the other and more serious was, the attempt to enforce 
restitution of the revenues of the Collegiate Church of Youghal: the proceedings were 
pending when Strafford’s trial came on, and the Earl of Cork appears among the 
witnesses to his arbitrary proceedings. 

t Laud to Strafford, vol. ii. p. 330: “I am glad you are so confident for Youghal ; 
and for Lismore, you have all the records the rats have left uneaten !’’ If any Nemesis 
have a better stomach to the Ear/ than the rats had to the records, let her eat on! 
‘I think your Lordship is very right, that one great example will do much good on 
that side.” 

t July 29th, 1654. 
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That your petitioner was possessed of 
the three ploughlands and forty acres at 
Killiney, &c. being part of the Bishop’s * 
lands of Ardfert and Aghadoe, for the 
term of 99 years, at the yearly rent of 
21. 6s. 8d. Irish, being 1/. 15s. sterling of 
English money, which your petitioner was 
compelled to surrender in the time of the 
late Lord Wentworth, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, by reason of his exercising his 
great power in Ireland for advancing of 
Bishops’ means, and in lieu of 1/. 15s. to 
submit to the payment of 10/. yearly, be- 
sides another lease, which he did relinquish 
for good and all. 


On his arrival in Ireland Lord Went- 
worth found Sir Piers Crosbie a 
member of his privy council, and an 
officer in reputation and favour with 
the authorities, and, as this narrative 
will chiefly turn on their collisions 
with each other, it is necessary to 
give a particular account of this indi- 
vidual. 

The Crosbie family in Ireland traces 
its origin to two brothers, the line 
of the elder terminating in this Sir 
Piers Crosbie of whom I write. In 
the younger branch it still includes two 
baronetcies of very early creation, and 
was subsequently ennobled by the now 
extinct Barony of Branden, and Earl- 
dom of Glandore. 

Patrick Crosbie ¢ the eldest brother, 
and the father of Sir Piers, obtained 
large grants in Leix and Offaley 
(the Queen’s County) which were for- 
feited by his grand-nephew, Sir John 
Crosbie, and are now chiefly possessed 
by the Coote { family. In addition to 
these extensive estates, he obtained a 
grant of the fine seignory of Tarbert, 
in the county of Kerry, as in some sort 
a penal settlement, to which, (as lying 
in a kind of “terra incognita” beyond 
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banish the turbulent clans of his pos- 
sessions nearer the Pale. This last grant 
was sold by his son Sir Piers, as we 
shall have occasion to notice hereafter, 
and being, after some changes of pos- 
session, forfeited to the Crown in 1688, 
was re-granted to the Leslie — in 
whose possession it still remains. Pat- 
rick Crosbie left but one son, the sub- 
ject of our present narrative. 

Doctor John Crosbie, a clergyman, 
was Prebendary of Dysert, and ad- 
vanced to the see of Ardfert and Ag- 
hadoe, in the year 1600. The patent 
of his advancement sets forth that “ he 
was of competent private fortune, a 
graduate in the schools, of English race, 
and yet skilled in the Irish tongue;” 
and a Royal Commission held in 1613 
for examining the state of the Church 
in Ireland thus describes him in the 
Report of the Commissioners : 


Johannes Crosbie Episcopus homo ad- 
modum civilis coram nobis bene se gessit, 
et tradit nobis honestam relationem status 
Dioces’ sui. 

Bishop Crosbie had a numerous 
family, but of all his sons none left 
issue save the two eldest, Sir Walter 
Crosbie, whose son Sir John Crosbie 
inherited the estates of his cousin Sir 
Piers, and from whom the present Ba- 
ronet of the name descends; and Colonel 
David Crosbie, the second son, who was 
ancestor of the several branches of the 
Crosbie family once so extended and 
influential in Kerry, of which Crosbie 
of Ballyheigue is now the only remain- 
ing male representative. || 

So far as Sir Piers Crosbie’s cha- 
racter can be judged from history or 
private records he would seem to have 
been an adventurous, reckless man, per- 
sonally brave, extravagant in expendi- 
ture, and seemingly of lax principles 


Slievelougher !) he was directed § to 


* Colonel David Crosbie’s father, the uncle of Sir Piers, was Bishop of Ardfert from a.p. 
1601 to 1620, and made the leases in question to the prejudice of his see and successor. 
Strafford doubtless took high-handed means; but surely he had a great wrong to redress. 

t In examining the Carew MSS. in Lambeth Library, I discover that Patrick 
Crosbie had been a trusted and confidential courier between Sir George Carew and 
Lord Burghley, and more than one letter recommends him for reward, for his faithful 
services: although he is reputed of English race, it is now ascertained that the 
Crosbies are of Irish descent, and that the original name, Anglicised after the fashion 
of the time, was M*Crossan, or O’Crossan. 

} Ballyfin, now the splendid residence of Sir Charles Coote, was the residence of 
Patrick Crosbie to his death. 

§ V. Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. p. 69; Smith’s Kerry, p. 229. 

|| Mr. Talbot Crosbie of Ardfert Abbey inherits the fortune of the elder branch of 

the family through the female line, his grandmother Lady Anne Talbot being eldest 
daughter of William first Earl of Glandore. 
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alike in politics and religion. Went- 
worth, writing to Secretary Cooke,* 
gives a character of him, which, after 
making due allowance for the writer’s 
prejudice, may be taken to contain some 
truth and features of resemblance. 


There is not anything in the man but for- 
mality, and that ever set the mischievous 
way—arising from an overweening of him- 
self that he merits more than a state can 
do forhim. He is in estate very low—and 
a heart wholly Irish—full of ambition, and 
vanity to be held a man on whom forsooth 
the Irishry depend, so as he vaunted lately 
to have in Kerry four hundred swords 
which would strike where he bid them 
without asking a question. I have it that 
he offered himself (for anything I know 
without privity of his Majesty ¢ or any of 
his ministers) to raise a regiment here, 
and go with it himself in the service of the 
Cardinal Infanta, which methinks sounds 
not so well from a councillor. It [the 
removing him from the Privy Council] isa 
seasonable reproof, not only to him, but to 
all such libertines as himself, and will 
questionless for another session much con- 
tain them within sobriety. Howbeit, I 
humbly submit all to his Majesties wisdom. 


In another place also the Lord De- 
puty speaks very slightly of his influ- 
ence or abilities, and satirically applies 
to him two of Chaucer’s verses, 


a busier than he none was, 
And yet he seemed more busy than he was ; 


in short, had Strafford lived in our 
day, he would have characterised Sir 
Piers Crosbie as a “fussy” person. 
Still there must have been “more in 
the man than formality,” or he never 
could have made head or way against 
the powerful enmities and difficulties 
he encountered, to “die in his bed” 
after all! 

He very early adopted the military 
profession, and is described, in a com- 
mendatory letter from Charles the 


* Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. p. 352. 
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First to Lord Faulkland, Deputy of 
Treland, as having “shewed extraor- 
dinary readiness and ability in the 
levying and transporting a body of 
voluntary troops under his command 
to. the isle of Rhée,f where he also 
evinced well approved sufficiency and 
fidelity in that service.” It was pro- 
bably to raise this regiment that he 
sold the seignory of Tarbert to Alder- 
man Roche of Limerick, who in turn 
sold it to O’Brien Lord Clare, by whose 
attainder in 1688 it reverted to the 
crown. Sir Piers Crosbie, in the ex- 
pedition to Rhée, behaved with great 
gallantry, and covered the retreat of 
the troops when re-embarking. It was 
probably on this occasion that he en- 
gaged the friendship of Henry Rich, 
Earl of Llolland, who had a command 
in that disastrous expedition, and of 
whom we shall read something here- 
after. His services at Rhée were thus § 
referred to by his judges in the Star- 
Chamber :— 

Lorp CorTineton (who condemned 
him to pay-a fine of 10007.) said, ‘‘I am 
sorry for Sir Peers Crosby; time was when 
he did good service at the Isle of Rhée 
for King and Country.’’ 

Sir Toomas JERMYN (dissenting from 
Lord Cottington’s sentence) said, ‘ I can- 
not concur; for Sir Peers Crosbie he was 
a principal means for the preservation of 
our men’s lives that escaped at the Isle of 
Rhée.”’ 

Lorp Cuter Justice Finca said, “I 
have known Sir Peers long—and sorry I 
am to meet him here.’ 


Upon his return from this expedi- 
tion his regiment, consisting of ten 
companies besides the colonel’s, was by 
express direction of the King placed 
on the regular establishment of Irish 
forces; and Sir Piers himself, subse- 
quently going over with the special 
recommendation of his Majesty, was 


+ There is much adroitness in this insinuation ; the politic Strafford knew well how 
much it would incense Charles to inform him of any subject presuming to act in such 
a matter without his license. ‘The effect may be seen by the following “ postil ’’ or note 
made by the King on this communication—‘‘ If he may be legally charged with his vain 
boast of 400 swords to strike where he commands, and shall offer to levy men without 
authentical commission, you shall not forbear to cause his person to be arrested, and 
proceeded against according to justice, that parties may get no head.’’ 

t “ About this time landeth Sir Piers Crosbie and some other commanders, with about 
1600 English and Irish, which came as an assistance to the force before Rhée.”’ 


Rushworth, Hist. Collect. vol. i. p. 463. 
§ Rushworth, vol. iii. a.p. 1639. 
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sworn of the privy council, and thus 
continued until the arrival of the new 
Lord Deputy Wentworth. 

Previously, however, to his return 
to Ireland, we find this stirring — 
engaged in another adventure, which 
is thus spoken of by Rapin: 


Gustavus Adolphus,* King of Sweden, 
had expressed a great desire to relieve 
Germany, oppressed by the Emperor; and, 
having made peace with Poland, prepared 
to enter Germany with a powerful army. 
At the same time he made a private engage- 
ment with the King of England, whereby 
Charles engaged to furnish him with 6,000 
men, in the Marquis of Hamilton’s name, 
as if that Lord had raised these troops at 
his own charge. 


This expedition was part of that hope- 
less war entailed on Charles the First 
on behalf of his brother-in-law, the 
unfortunate Elector Palatine. The 
details may be seen more at large in 
Burnet’s “History of the Dukes of 
Hamilton.” The following letter, which 
I find among the Crosbie MSS., was 
written just previous to his embarking 
in it :— 
My much respected Cozen, 
Captain Richard Crosbie.t 
Coozen—I have long expected my des- 
patch from my Lord Marquis ;$ and am 
putte offe from weeke to weeke, as all men 
are that are designed to goe the voyage. It 
cannot now be delayed above a month 
longer; because y* season of the yeare 
would soe be lost. The conditions are like 
to prove very hard by reason of the large 
offers made by some Gents too desirous 
of employment; but any thing is better 
than staying at home, and I shall find 
friends will ease my burden in bringing 
their companies into Scotland, which is 
noe greate charge, especially to such as 
will raise their men in the north, where I 
intend to levy all my Regiment except 
such of my Ould Soldiers as can be drawn 
down in small parties, by passes to con- 
taine five or six in a passe—to whom I 
know the Countreys will not refuse to give 
victuals—when I am there. The voyage 





is very hopeful, for we receive daily newes 
of the King of Sweden’s victorious pro- 
ceedings in Germany; and the Marquis 
is to have an Armie of 16,000 foot, and 
2,000 horse, which shall be very well 
payde. 

Your Brother Sir Walter is dangerously 
sick, and that hath been and is a great 
affliction to me, and a main hindrance to 
all my businesse. The prize is adjudged 
against us, and we liable to an Accompt 
for some goods pretended to have been 
embezzled, but I hope we shall gette off 
welle enough without further losse. The 
devil and his agents have played their 
prizes to cross all my undertakings, but 
the God in whom I have ever trusted hath, 
and will still, I hope, protect me against 
all their devices. 

You must needs, with the help of my 
cousin Hore, take up some money and 
send it over with all speede, and as much 
as you can gette to be paide out of my 
Easter Rents, if you cannot get a longer 
time. Your Brother will want at least 
£200, and £100 will hardly fetch me off ; 
returne the Messenger with alle Speede, 
for I cannot stir without the Money. I 
have written to my Cousin Sir Terrence 
Dempsey, who is the likeliest to furnish 
me. Mr. Berr will give you bills of Ex- 
change, and let them be in your Brother’s 
name. I cannot receive any of the Arrears 
due to any of my officers for want of theyre 
Assignments ; therefore I pray send me 
assignments from as many of them as you 
can meete, and make a journey on purpose 
to Sir Morgan o Kavenagh, or send my 
love, with a draft of an Assignment ; and 
this being all for the present, I rest, your 

Assured loving Coozen, 

FebY 26, 1630. P. Crosse. 

P.S.—Peruse and seale my letter to Sir 
Terrence, and conceale that you have seen 
it. I expect and shall necessarily require 
£300, whereof yourself and John Hore 
must needs make up £100, by some other 
means, if you have not renewed my Enter- 
tainments. 

This letter seems highly character- 
istic, and so far confirms Strafford’s 
estimate as to Sir Piers’ being “in 
estate very low ;” while the expression 












* The origin of baptismal names in families is curious. Gustavus Adolphus became 
a family name among the Crosbies, probably as a memorial of this very expedition. 
Thomasine, in the Earl of Kenmare’s family, and thence in their kindred the Herberts 
and Springs, is traceable to the marriage of the first settler with Thomasine Bacon, aunt 
to the great Lord Bacon. Letitia, a family name among the Dennys, derives from 
Lady Letitia Coningsby, daughter of the Earl of Coningsby. 

+ A younger son of Bishop Crosbie, and apparently the agent of Sir Piers Crosbie in 
his money transactions at home. 
¢ The Marquess (after Duke) of Hamilton. 





co 
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that “ anythin was better than being 
at home,” would indicate the writer as 
one of those restless spirits who are 
never “at home” except in conflict or 
public engagements of some kind or 
other. 

The German expedition of the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton terminated in 1632; 
and it may be concluded that it was 
after this campaign that Sir Piers 
Crosbie returned to Ireland, and took 
his place as a Privy Councillor there. 

The leading traits in the congenial 
characters of Laud and Wentworth 
seem to have been promptness and deter- 
mination, in which they went far beyond 
their master. Proofs of this abound 
in their confidential correspondence. 
Laud continually complains to Went- 
worth that affairs of moment get into 
the hands of “ Lady Mora,” (an alle- 

orical expression for delay,) and 

Ventworth, in committing matters to 
Laud’s management, begs him to keep 
them out of the hands of the same pro- 
crastinating dame. In like manner, 
their love of high-handed measures, 
and the difficulty of getting somebody 
(i.e. the King) to come up to their 
standard, is frequently expressed.* 

In Aug. 1634, Wentworth assembled 
the Irish Parliament, in which Sir Piers 
Crosbie had a seat for the Queen’s 
County. The details of the manage- 
ment of affairs, as given at length in 
the Lord Deputy’s minute correspond- 
ence with the King and his Ministers, 
are full of interest, and all through 
them is traceable the same determina- 
tion to uphold prerogative, and repress 
all freedom of opinion or action un- 
suited to the views of the King or his 
representative. In one confidential 
letter to Laud, Wentworth thus exult- 
ingly vaunts his management— 

I can now say that the King is as abso- 
lute here as any prince in the whole world 
can be, and may be still if it be not spoiled 
on that side; for so long as his Majesty 
hath here a Deputy of faith and under- 
standing, and that he be preserved in 
credit, and independent upon any but the 
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King himself, let it be laid as a ground, it 
is the Deputy’s fault if the King be denied 
any reasonable desire.—Strafford’s Let- 
ters, v. i. p. 344. 

The means by which this “ absolu- 
tism”™ was obtained could scarcely be 
kept in operation always. The ope- 
ration of Poynings Act Wentworth 
determined to preserve as “ the apple 
of his eye.” The proceedings of Con- 
vocation} he reduced to a mere regis- 
tering of his wishes; for, when the 
Lower House presumed to enter on a 
real debate, and to appoint a commit- 
tee to report on certain canons pro- 
posed for their adoption, the ane 
Deputy, hearing thereof, at once sent 
for Andrews, Dean of Limerick, the 
chairman of that committee, and, rating 
him soundly, told him that “ certainly 
not a Dean of Limerick, but Anna- 
nias! sat in the chair of the commit- 
tee,” and commanded him “on _ his 
allegiance to report nothing to Con- 
vocation before he heard from him 
again.” He then assembled the Bishops, 
alarmed them as to the “ independent 
proceedings of the other House of 
Convocation,” terrified Dean Lesly, 
the Prolocutor, and forbad him to put 
the question on any canon which had 
not previously obtained his approval ; 
and finally broke up the meeting, 
though, as he exultingly adds, 


Some hot spirits, “‘sons of thunder,’ 
proposed to petition me for a free synod, 
but, as they could not agree among them- 
selves who should put the bell about the 
cat’s neck, so this likewise vanished. 


The Lord Deputy makes very merry 
at his success in this affair, with the 
idea of the stir his interference would 
produce among “ the Prynnes, Pyms, 
and Bens, and the rest of that gene- 
ration of odd names and natures.”- 
He jocosely proposes to punish Dean 
Andrews, by making him Bishop of 
Leighlin and Ferns, “a poor bishopric 
for a rich deanery ;” but this jesting 
was neither safe nor sound—* il rit 
bien qui rit le dernier.” 





* See particularly Laud’s lamentations on the want of ‘‘thorough,”’ or of carrying 
measures to extremity, in Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. p. 111, vol. ii. pp. 99, 104. 

+ It was in this convocation that the Articles of the Church of Ireland, as drawn up 
by Archbishop Usher in 1615, were superseded by the adoption of the Articles of the 
Church of England. This is not to be regretted, as the “‘ Irish Articles ’’ as they were 
called, were too precise in definition and dogma, and so highly Calvinistic, as to exclude 
any who held the Arminian view; but the mode by which Strafford overruled the 


convocation was utterly unwarrantable. 
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It was just at this moment, when 
exalted by his double success in ob- 
taining large subsidies from the Par- 
liament, and suppressing discussion in 
the Convocation, that the Lord Deputy 
seems to have been crossed, or fretted 
unexpectedly, by a Recusant or Popish 
party in the House of Commons, out 
of which grew his collision with Sir 
Piers Crosbie. His own description of 
the transaction is as follows :— 

The Recusants having, by the negligence 
of the Protestant party, gained a question 
or two by ten voices, grew to such wanton 
insolence as to reject hand over head all 
the Bills offered to them. The bill against 
bigamy they would not engross ; the law 
for correction houses they absolutely cast 
out; a law against fraudulent conveyances 
they would none of; a law for bailments 
tasted not with them; the burgesses 
elected for the new boroughs they ques- 
tioned their right to sit, being Protestants. 
They never gave us a reason, but plainly 
let us see their wills were to refuse all but 
to refute nothing; nay, the party* came 
to that at last, that vanity and forgetful- 
ness of duty in Sir Piers Crosby trans- 
ported him so far, as that he passed his 
vote, not only against a bill for repressing 
murders, by a strict punishment of the 
accessories, but also against its being re- 
committed, and did so bestir himself, as 
that side carried it.— Letters, vol. i. p. 350. 


It may easily be conceived how in- 
dignantly such a transaction would be 
taken by a man of the Lord Deputy’s 
temperament and imperious disposi- 
tion. He owns himself “very much 
troubled by it,” he conceives it to be 
a precedent of an “humour which, if 
not corrected early and betimes, would 
be incurable ;” and, considering “ that 


but he appears to have acted with the party on this occasion. 
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the exigent of the occasion did not give 
him time to stay himself by councils 
from the other side, necessity puts 
him upon a ‘bold adventure :’ before 
resorting to the final expedient of ad- 
journing the Parliament, he decided 
to ‘try his strength’ with the contu- 
macious Privy Councillor ; and accord 
ingly directed his confidential follower 
Sir George Radcliffe ‘to inform the 
Council of Sir Piers Crosbie’s demea- 
nour in the House,’ whereupon twenty- 
eight Councillors present, without one 
dissenting voice, voted for his seques- 
tration!” 

Sir Piers’ first movement, on learning 
this arbitrary act, was to ask leave to 
wait upon the King; but this Strafford 
declined to grant, saying “he might 
have it in convenient time.” The Lord 
Deputy, no doubt, wished to pre-oc- 
cupy the royal ear with his own state- 
ment; and he did this effectually. 
Though Sir Piers through friends in 
England did contrive to get his case 
brought under the King’s notice, yet 
the conduct of the Lord Deputy was 
not merely approved but the sequestra- 
tion of the offending Privy Councillor 
was converted into a full dismissal.f 
So confidently did Wentworth reckon 
upon this result that he actually recom- 
mended a councillor to be named in 
Crosbie’s place ; the expressions and the 
person ave alike worthy of notice :— 

T hold him a person of consequence, and 
fit to receive some mark of His Majesty’s 
favour, and humbly offer it to his Majesty’s 
wisdome, whether it were not seasonable 
to make him a Councillor. Heis young, 
but, take it from me, a very staid head ;§ 
so as I think we had got much the better 





* Whether Sir Piers Crosbie was at this time an avowed Papist cannot be ascertained, 


All his friends and sup- 


porters in his after troubles before the Star Chamber were of that side; and, as we shall 
see in conclusion, when in 1641 the popish party prevailed for awhile in Ireland, Sir 
Piers does not scruple to appeal to the “ Council of the Confederate Catholics, as one 
of themselves.’”’ The probability is that Sir Piers Crosbie was quite lax and in- 
different on the subject of religion : vide his Will, in the sequel. 

+ When Sir Piers Crosbie afterwards petitioned to be restored to the Board, these 
same pliant Councillors advised it to be granted, and there were some who spoke on 
his behalf, saying, ‘‘ We know not whose turn it may be next.’’ Ominous words, of 
whose significance Stafford appears unmindful. 

¢ The note of the King upon the dispatch of Wentworth is, “ Tho’ the Knight’s peti- 
tion hath by anticipation been presented to His Majesty, yet his Sequestration (as you 
advise) must be made a full Dismissal from the Board.”’ 

§ This confident expression of Strafford as to the Earl of Ormond having a “ very 
staid head’’ connects itself curiously with the following incident as detailed by Carte 
in his ‘‘ Life of Ormond,”’ vol. i. p. 64: “ At the sitting of this Parliment (1634) the 
Lord Deputy, dreading the heats which might pass between the two parties in Parli- 

1 
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by the exchange of Tut Earu or Or- 
MOND for Sir Piers Crossie. 

That‘ the treatment he received 
should highly incense Sir Piers Crosbie 
was no more than natural. He tried to 
interest friends in England, but the 

aramount influence of Wentworth and 
aud in the royal councils seems to 
have deterred every one from befriend- 
ing him. Lord Conway writes to the 
Lord Deputy (Letters, vol. i. p. 363), 

Sir Piers Crosbie hath endeavoured to 
get friends to assist him, but I cannot find 
any man that is his friend for his own 
sake, and his cause they are afraid of. 
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Thus, hopeless of redress at Court, we 
find him very soon leaguing himself 
with the parties who were discontented 
at Wentworth’s proceedings, and using 
all means to vilify and disparage one 
whom he considered his oppressor. He 
shortly after passed over to England, 
without a licence, a serious offence in 
those days, whereupon* a messenger 
was sent by the King’s command “to 
apprehend him, and bring him before 
the Lords of the Council, who were 
required forthwith to commit him for 
his contempt.” 
( To be continued.) 





FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Fifty Years in both Hemispheres ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant's Life, 


By Vincent Nolte, late of New Orleans. 


OUR number for February, 1852, 
contained, as our readers may recollect, 
some letters addressed by Mrs. Piozzi 
to Mr. Cadell. In a postscript to one 
of these, dated from Sienna, October, 
1785, the lady in question says :— 
“ Mr. Otto Franck consigns our manu- 
script to Messrs. John and Francis 
Baring and Company.” In another 
letter she refers to “ Mr. Otto Franck, 
banker at Leghorn ;” and, in the body 
of that dated October 1785 she states 
that the MS. of her Anecdotes of John- 
son had been finished by her at Flo- 
rence, and that she had “left the book 
with Mr. Otto Franck, banker at Leg- 
horn, who promised to send it to Lon- 
don by the ship Piedmont, Joel Forster, 
Captain. It was,” the fair authoress 
continues to tell Mr. Cadell, “sealed 
up and directed to you, and Mr. Otto 
Franck gave me his word you should 
receive it safely the moment the vessel 
arrives at its place of destination.” 


Triibner and Co. 


Now, it is to the house and oflice of 
this Mr. Otto Franck that we are about 
to take our readers; the time only 
being some ten years later than when 
Mrs. Piozzi wrote to Mr. Cadell. It 
was a time when Tuscany set the fa- 
shions, and gentlemen, in Florence 
especially, walked about with no hats 
on their powdered wigs, but with a 
parasol in one hand and a fan in the 
other. When we have introduced Mrs. 
Piozzi’s friend to our readers, we will 
pass at once to our hero, his nephew, 
Mr. Vincent Nolte. 


The guidance of the house had remained 
in the hands of my uncle, a very weak 
man, whose facility in transacting business 
was the only merit he could count, to say 
that he had one. He possessed no know- 
ledge whatever of the world or of man; 
and gave ready heed to the suggestions of 
inordinate vanity. The counting-office of 
the house of Otto Franck and Co. was in 
the basement of the still surviving house 





ment, ordered that no Members of either house should be admitted with asword. The 
Usher of the Black Rod demanding the Earl of Ormond’s, at the door of the House of 
Peers, was told in reply, that ‘ if he had his sword, it should be through his guts,’ 
The Earl passed on, and was the only Peer who sat armed that day in the House. 

“ Strafford, ever jealous of his authority, seeing it thus openly defied, summoned the 
Earl that very night to answer, which he did by producing the King’s Writ, which 


required him to come to parliament ‘cum gladio cinetus.’ Strafford, provoked by 
the act done in his defiance, yet done with so much judgment that he could not openly 
censure it, dismissed him, and consulted with Sir George Radcliffe and Mr. Wandes- 
ford ‘ whether it were best to crush so daring a spirit, or make him his friend.” They 
counselled the latter; whereupon he made him a Privy Councillor at 24 years of age, 
and was his fast friend ever afterwards while he lived.’’ 

* Letter of Secretary Cooke to the Lord Deputy, Oct. 26, 1635. 
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of Franchetti, adjoining the mayoralty— 
the Plaza della Communita. . . . To 
come strutting out of the office entirely 
bareheaded, with no cravat, his morning 
gown fluttering about him, his linen open 
at the bosom and neck, and his feet deco- 
rated with a pair of red Turkish slippers, 
and parade up and down half the length 
of the square, attended by a train of goods- 
and-money brokers, he gesticulating (an 
accomplishment sometimes, as every one 
knows, often more readily learned in Italy 
than the language,) so as to attract the 
notice of strangers to the “head of the 
house,’’ Otto Franco, as he was generally 
styled, gave him rare pleasure, which 
nothing but bad weather could compel him 
to forego, and even then the sacrifice was 
a sore one. 


The father of Vincent Nolte was a 
artner in the house of his uncle Otto 
ranck. Vincent has proved himself 

a cosmopolite, and he may be said to 
have been born one. His native place 
was Leghorn. His father was a Ger- 
man, was educated in England, and 
had for his schoolfellows at Exeter 
those Barings, sons of a clothworker, 
who afterwards entered into close mer- 
cantile relations with his house. The 
family of Nolte was Swedish by de- 
scent, had intermarried with various 
foreigners, and when Vincent was born 
in Tuscany, in 1779, he could not much 
more — define that he was “ un- 
mixed anything” than a Londoner can 
certify that he is Briton, Saxon, Dane, 
or Norman. 

Vincent was brought up in Germany, 
but he was early put to counting-house 
drudgery in Italy; and this vocation 
he hated with all his heart, and he 
abused it accordingly. He was any- 
thing but a grave clerk, and in due 
time his uncle sent him to his father 
at Hamburg, where, if he loved to 
hear the chimes at midnight, or even 
the “wee sma hours ayont the twal,” 
he also exhibited as much capacity for 
business as spirit for fame. He lost, 
however, an opportunity for further 
illustrating either accomplishment, by 
the commercial ruin which swept Ham- 
burg at the end of the last century, and 
he nga g betook himself to Paris, 
Nantes, and Amsterdam, in search of 
the fortune which he was to seize, yet 
not to keep. 

Before we follow him thither we will 
cite his account of an historical event 
of which he was a witness at Leghorn, 
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namely, the entry of the French into 
that city under General Bonaparte, in 
1796. The English merchants had 
received timely notice of the coming 
of the invaders, and had removed all 
their possessions on board the squa- 
dron commanded by Nelson. Thiers 
says that “Bonaparte broke up the 
English factory at Leghorn, and that 
he did not succeed in capturing all the 
English ships.” The truth is, that all 
the ships eseaped, and that no English 
factory existed at Leghorn. Nolte 
thus continues :— 

On Monday, about noon, the last ships 
stood out of the harbour with a favouring 
breeze. It was scarcely two o’clock when 
word was suddenly spread through the city 
that a column of French troops was ad- 
vancing, with cavalry at their head, on 
Leghorn, along the great highway leading 
from Pisa. As the mounted force reached 
the Porta Pisa, a detachment of them gal- 
loped directly outside of the fortifications 
to the harbour gate, the Porta Colonella, 
and went straight to the Castell Veechio 
on foot, over which the Tuscan flag was 
waving. All at once we saw the flag dis- 
appear, and the French tricolor, hitherto 
unknown to us, run up inits stead. At 
the same moment, a few cannon shots 
were discharged at the English vessels, 
which were tacking out of the harbour, 
but had not yet reached the roads. . . . 
About six, it was reported that General 
Bonaparte had reached the Porta Pisa. 
No sooner did he hear that the English 
residing at Leghorn had escaped with their 
property, than he burst into a violent rage. 
Just at this moment Count Spanocchi, 
governor of the city, attired in his custo- 
mary uniform, a blue coat, red waistcoat, 
and white breeches, and surrounded by his 
officers and the first authorities of the city, 
approached Bonaparte, where he sat hold- 
ing in his horse, and was about to offer 
him some words of welcome. But the 
general left him no time, for he cut short 
all the fine things he was going to say, by 
the following lecture. ‘ How do you pre- 
sume to appear thus in my presence? Do 
you not know your business better? You 
are a shameless fellow, a traitor to the 
country! You have allowed the English 
to escape, and shall give strict account of 
it. A court-martial shall be set over you. 
You are my prisoner; surrender your 
sword.” . Scarcely had Bonaparte 
entered the city with his staff, and ridden 
to the grand ducal palace, when the police 
entered every house, and ordered the win- 
dows to be illuminated, under threat of 
severe penalty in case of disobedience. 
The single paper then issued at Leghorn 
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appeared next morning, with a flaming 
account describing the arrival of the victor 
of Lodi and Arcola, with an additional 
paragraph, stating that the city had, at 
once, been voluntarily illuminated. Thus 
I got a very fair idea of a voluntary illu- 
mination, and never erred in after-life as 
to the meaning of this expression. 

About eleven o’clock in the ensuing day, 
all the foreign consuls waited upon Bona- 
parte, who was dismissing them very 
abruptly, when his glance happened to fall 
suddenly upon my uncle, in his red con- 
sular uniform. He instantly accosted my 
worthy relative thus:—‘‘ What’s that? 
An English uniform ?’’? My uncle, over- 
whelmed with confusion, had just presence 
of mind enough left to stammer out: No, 
Padrone, no, questo é l’uniforma di Am- 
burgo; ‘* No, master; this is the uniform 
of Hamburg.” Having thus delivered 
himself, he tried to get away; but Bonua- 
parte went on with a fierce diatribe against 
everything that even looked English, 
thought English ideas, or could have any in- 
tercourse whatever with England. “These 
Englishmen,”’ said he, according to the 
recital of my uncle, who returned to the 
house, ‘‘ these Englishmen shall get such 
a lesson as they never heard of before. I 
march now on to Vienna, and then farther 
northwards, where I will destroy their 
hiding places, at Hamburg, and other 
places of resort; and then ferret them out 
in their own piratical nest!’? My uncle 
told me that, upon this outbreak, he could 
not keep himself from exclaiming aloud, 
birbante ! (villain!) before the whole com- 
pany present; but that the sound of it 
was lost in the general buzz of the throng. 

What strange contrasts does old 
Timedelight increating! At the period 
when the above scene occurred, there 
was a French lad, named Baraguay, 
just upon the point of entering that 
French army whose declared mission 
was the destruction of England. He is 
the Baraguay d’Hilliers who, scarcely 
six weeks ago, won his baton of Marshal 
of France, while fighting side by side 
with an English force against a Russian 
army, at Bomarsund. 

Young Nolte pushed his way as 
eagerly as the elder Napoleon himself, 
and with something of the same effect. 
He entered the house of Mr. La- 
bouchere at Nantes, was soon in con- 
nection with the princely firm of Hope, 
in Amsterdam, and was still a youth 
when intrusted to proceed tothe United 
States, to increase his employers’ for- 
tunes and to build his own. This por- 
tion of the volume is of remarkable 
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interest and ability; and among the 
portraits, admirably drawn, there is 
perhaps not one so graphically sketched 
as that of Ouvrard the capitalist; that 
man whom Napoleon applied to so 
often for pecuniary help, and hated so 
heartily as soon as he had obtained it ; 
but Napoleon knew nothing of the 
dignity of commerce, and had no re- 
spect for these wealthy men through 
whom commerce more unrestrictedly 
flourishes. 

In the States, Mr. Nolte found a fair 
field for the exercise of his ability. He 
met there with men as sharp as him- 
self, and he appears to have come out 
of the conflict with very considerable 
credit. He even beat the yellow fever, 
eluded it at New York, and came tri- 
umphantly from a close wrestle with it 
at New Se He was saved, he 
says, by a Frenchman named Ravul; 
“and this man who, in all other re- 
spects but intimate knowledge of yellow 
fever, was a perfect quack, succeeded 
in saving my life, with the very cor- 
rect idea that yellow fever is nothing 
but a violent inflammation of the gall ;” 
and with emetics and cathartics Mr. 
Nolte was soon enabled to surprise the 
Yankees with his own liveliness and 
that of his cotton speculations. They 
had not yet been used to young mer- 
chants, who thought nothing of draw- 
ing single bills to their order to the 
amount of a million of dollars. 

But prosperity is not a prize always 
to be enjoyed, and the troubled times, 
and warlike prospects, very much af- 
fected the condition of this enterprising 
adventurer. He moved about, in search 
of a resting-place, got wrecked on the 
Carysfort reef on the coast of Florida, 
sojourned for awhile in the Bahamas, 
watching events, and presented himself 
in Philadelphia, as soon as the political 
condition of the times afforded him an 
opportunity for again — his com- 
mercial speculations. Heturned every- 
thing to advantage, and he even pro- 
fited by the fracture of his leg at Wil- 
mington to strike off the balance of a 
great operation with his partners and 
other men of business. 

With general readers the commer- 
cial details of the book, given with 
diffuse and minute detail, will find 
little interest. It is far otherwise with 
the admirable sketches of celebrated 
persons whom he encountered in the 
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States and other quarters of the world. 
Among these, we find General Mor- 
can, in his transatlantic exile, looking 
more like an honest farmer than the 
romantic figure which the readers of 
his eventful history are apt to imagine 
him. Fulton, the perfecter of the 
steam-boat, and the inventor of the 
Boulogne catamarans, is another of 
these sketches, too long for extract, 
but replete with interest. The same 
may be said of Astor, who commenced 
the world with nothing but hope, and 
realised millions of dollars and ship- 
loads of heart-breaking anxiety. We 
meet, however, with a portrait which 
we may copy, in the person of Stephen 
Girard, another mercantile celebrity 
of the United States. 


This man was born in a village near the 
banks of the Garonne. He was the son of 
a peasant, and left his own country as a 
common sailor. Having gradually risen 


to the post of second mate, he came as 
such to Philadelphia, where he remained, 
and opened a tavern on the banks of the 
Delaware, for such of his countrymen as 
were engaged in the West India trade, 
particularly that with St. Domingo. The 


revolution in St. Domingo caused an emi- 
gration which continually brought him 
fresh customers, and, having built some 
small vessels to bring his fugitive country- 
men away in safety from the island, he 
bartered flour and meal for coffee, until 
his capital, which had scarcely been worth 
mentioning at first, gradually increased, 
and enabled him to build larger vessels, 
and extend his spirit of enterprise in all 
directions. His frugality bordered on 
avarice. Sailors’ fare was to him the best; 
and the freighting of vessels his favourite 
pursuit, The success which attended his 
exertions at length became unexampled; 
for he never had his ships insured, but 
always chose skilful and experienced cap- 
tains, thus saving himself the heavy ex- 
pense of taking out insurance policies, and 
continued acting on this principle, gradu- 
ally increasing his capital more and more, 
until it had finally swelled to an enormous 
amount. Illiterate as a French common 
sailor must needs be, and scarcely able to 
write his own name, he called all his ships 
after the great authors of his native 
country, and thus enjoyed the sensation 
of beholding the American flag waving 
above a Montesquieu, a Voltaire, a Hel- 
vetius, and a Jean Jacques Rousseau. His 
ships, which he was in the habit of send- 
ing to the Mauritius, at that time the Isle 
of France, to Calcutta, and Canton, and 
each of which cost him from forty to sixty 
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thousand dollars, brought back cargoes of 
from one to two hundred thousand dollars 
to Philadelphia, and thence to Europe, 
particularly to Messrs. Hope and Co. at 
Amsterdam, and were never insured. Re- 
markable good fortune attended all these 
enterprises. Until the year 1825, not one 
of his ships was either lost or captured. 
It will be easy to form an idea of the 
amount of capital accumulated by this 
saving of insurance premiums, when one 
reflects that the latter went as high as 
from ten to fifteen, and even twenty per 
cent. 

Girard also belonged to the list of 
the best American correspondents of 
the Barings in London; and when one 
of the head partners of that house, 
Francis Baring, the second son of Lord 
Ashburton, visited Philadelphia, his 
birth-place, in 1818, 

. . - he visited Mr. Girard early in the 
morning, at his large farm, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. He found a small, 
low-set man, of about sixty, with gray 
hair, bare-headed, without coat or jacket, 
and in his shirt-sleeves, rolled up above 
the elbows, who stood with a hay-fork in 
his hand, helping to load hay on a farm 
waggon. He stepped up to him, and gave 
him his name. ‘ So, so,’’ remarked Gi- 
rard, “then you are the son of the man 
that got married here. Well, now, I am 
very glad to see you; but I have no time 
to talk to you at present. It is harvest- 
time, and I have a great deal todo...” 
Baring, as he himself was an eccentric, and 
consequently liked eccentrics, was wonder- 
fully tickled at the thought of what a 
curious reception this was for one of the 
heads of the first house in London to 
meet with at the hands of one who stood 
at the head of the first house in America. 


Commercial business once more 
brought our hero to Europe, where he 
arrived, after such incidents as were 
common some half a century ago, when 
war was raging. But he was a wel- 
come visitor to his principals, who 
cared indeed nothing whatever for his 
personal safety, but were right glad to 
get his papers and realize the enormous 
profits he had made for them, of which, 
be it said, he had a modest yet en- 
couraging share. It was while staying 
with Mr. Labouchere at Nantes, that 
Nolte was introduced to Ouvrard, of 
whom he thus speaks : 

The refined tone, the affability, and the 
winning manners of this gentleman, pleased 
me extremely. He expressed himself with 
rare fluency and in the choicest language 
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upon every subject that was brought for- 
ward, and at the same time exhibited the 
clearness of his views in striking sentences, 
and words full of meaning when the topics 
called for them. He never remained at 
fault for an answer; and, where the truth 
denied him the elements of a direct reply, 
his inventive mind always opened for him 
a middle road between fiction and reality. 
He gave me a convincing proof of his 
special capacity for treading this middle 
road, when I met him, a few days later, at 
a dinner party given by Mr. Labouchere. 
In the spring of 1809, in one of the fits of 
Napoleon’s ill-humour, he had been shut 
up several weeks at Vincennes, and denied 
the use of pen, paper, and ink, and ever 
of books during the whole of that time. 
At the dinner-table, upon the occasion I 
am now alluding to, Mr. Labouchere 
asked him how, with such a restless dis- 
position as his, he had managed to pass 
the time under such circumstances. With- 
out stopping to think long about his reply, 
he answered that what had really puzzled 
him was to find something to occupy his 
mind, and at the same time some exercise 
for his body between four bare walls. ‘At 
length I hit upon the right plan,’’ said 
he; ‘‘happening to thrust my hand into 
one of my coat pockets, I there found a 
packet of pins. I at once took them out, 
and counting them carefully, discovered, 
like Leporello in Don Juan, the number 
to be 1003. J thereupon took the whole 
quantity in my hand, and flinging them 
around, scattered them into all quarters 
of the room. I then began the task of 
picking them up again, until I could pro- 
duce exactly the same number I had at 
first. Each time, three, four, five, or even 
more, were missing. These I searched for 
untiringly till they were found; and many 
a time have I spent a whole hour in con- 
jecturing where they could have fallen; 
and then I would pry into every cranny, 
chink, and hole in the walls, or on the 
paved floor; and in this way I procured a 
healthful and uninterrupted course of bo- 
dily and mental exercise.” 

When Nolte had pocketed the profits 
of his first commission, he felt his appe- 
tite whetted for further gains, and he 
determined to establish on his own 
account, but in partnership with others, 
a house of business in the cotton line 
at New Orleans. The preliminaries 
having been settled, the adventurer 
departed from Liverpool, in 1811, for 
New York. His journey was prose- 
cuted overland and by means of the 
western navigation. He built and 
fitted up flat-boats at Pittsburgh, and 
crossed the Alleghany mountains on 
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horseback. Near the falls of the Ju- 
niata he encountered Audubon, then 
an eccentric young provision dealer, 
since known as a celebrated naturalist, 
and especially as an ornithologist. 
Finally, he passed unscathed, or nearly 
so, through the horrors and destruc- 
tion of a terrible earthquake, and 
tranquilly entered New Orleans to 
build up a fortune on the ground 
which heaved under him. 

The ’cute fellows there had no love 
for the new competitor in the race for 
wealth. Almost the entire population 
at the period in question was a mass 
of infamy. With all his prudence, 
Nolte, while he continued to amass 
wealth, could not avoid getting into 
quarrels, and he had to fight a duel 
with an adversary on whom he had 
never before set eyes. This sort of 
life only sharpened his faculties, and 
neither hurricanes nor war seriously 
affected him till the year of the famous 
attack on the city by the English, in 
1815. The details of the bold attack 
and its brave repulse, are very fairl 
and graphically given. Nolte himself 
served on the American side, where 
every officer does not appear to have 
been made of the same stuff as “Old 
Hickory.” One Major Planché, we 
are told, was very much agitated, and 
when told to lead forward his men, he 
turned to our autobiographer, and ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! I scarcely feel that I 
have courage enough to lead fathers 
of families to battle!” a remark which 
made the stouter Captain of the com- 
pany call out “Don’t talk in that way, 

ajor! Come, now! that’s not the 
kind of tone to use at this time!” 
Nolte himself was but half affected to 
his work. When he beheld that the very 
best of his bales of cotton were seized 
upon and carried to the redoubts to 
make ramparts for the men, Nolte 
grumbled, alleging that there was 
plenty of inferior cotton belonging to 
other people in the city, that would 
have equally well served for the pur- 
poses of defence. Jackson heard him, 
and the old General remarked, “ Well, 
Mr. Nolte, if this is your cotton, you 
at least will not think it any hardship 
to defend it!” After the battle, Jack- 
son, according to the author, swindled 
him out of anything like a proper com- 
pensation for the damage done to his 
property. Nolte argued long, and to 
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little purpose; Jackson would not be 

“moved; and the latter closed the inter- 
view with the elegant remark, “ Come 
sir, come, take a glass of whisky and 
water; you must be d——d dry after 
all your arguing!” ‘The following 
description is exceedingly rich. It 
refers to the rejoicings which took 
place after the triumph :— 


One of the transparencies between the 
arcades bore the inscription, ‘‘ Jackson 
and Victory; they are but one!”’ The 
general looked at it, and turned about to 
me in a hail-fellow sort of way, saying,— 
“ Why did you not write Hickory and 
Victory ; they are but one!’ After sup- 
per we were treated to a most delicious 
pas de deux by the conqueror and his 
spouse, an emigrant of the lower classes, 
whom he had from a Georgian planter, 
and who explained by her enormous cor- 
pulence the French saying “She shows 
how far the skin can be stretched.’’ To 
see these two figures, the general a long, 
haggard man, with limbs like a skeleton, 
and madame la generale, a short, fat, 
dumpling, bobbing opposite each other, 
like half-drunken Indians, to the wild 
melody of ’Possum up de Gum Tree, 
and endeavouring to make a spring into 
the air, was very remarkable, and far more 
edifying a spectacle than any European 
ballet could possibly have furnished. 


Nolte seldom changed his quarters 
but when politics, or earthquakes, or 
hurricanes were effecting changes, and 
accordingly, after shooting a man or 
two in a duel in New Orleans, he re- 

aired to Europe on mercantile pro- 
jects intent, and entered Paris amid 
all the tumult of the Restoration, the 
allies, and the intrigues of legions of 
factions. After a season of roaming, 
but ever with the “main chance” in 
view, he once again bounded across 
the main to cotton and New Orleans. 
There, in 1822, he married the daugh- 
ter of a French officer, and in the 
autumn of the same year again repaired 
to Europe, always on the question of 
cash and cottons, and not with the 
successful results which had usually 
attended his professional tours. He 
encountered many men of celebrity, 
and raised a loan to enable old La- 
fayette to pay his famous visit to the 
United States. At the house of Lafitte, 
the banker, he met withtwo Englishmen, 
one of whom he describes as wearing 
what was then an uncommon costume 
in French society, even in summer, 
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namely, white drill trousers, white 
cotton stockings, and shoes. These 
gentlemen conversed so well on the 
topic of cottons that he set them down 
as Manchester spinners. One of them, 
in reply to a citation of Napoleon’s 
saying that he ruled the French with 
hands of iron in velvet gloves, observed 
that it was very true, but Napoleon 
sometimes forgot to put his gloves on. 
Nolte amused at the wit of the remark, 
asked the name of the speaker, and 
learned, to his surprise, as he says, that 
“he was no less a person than the 
celebrated Marquess of Lansdowne; his 
companion was Lord Bristol.” 

When the author once more return- 
ed, something smartly hit in pocket, to 
New Orleans, he witnessed the recep- 
tion which Lafayette met with in that 
city. The latter was bored to death 
with speeches, but he learned not to 
listen, except to one sentiment, and 
confined his answer to that. Some of 
the scenes were infinitely amusing. 
At Baton Rouge, for instance, two 
young men were presented to him, 
who shook hands with him, stared at 
him, and said nothing. Lafayette at 
length asked one “ Are you married ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ Happy man,” quoth the 
General. He then put the same ques- 
tion to the other. ‘No, sir,” was the 
reply. “Lucky dog,” exclaimed La- 
fayette, and so dismissed both with a 
compliment. We may add that La- 
fayette told Nolte that he could have 
dethroned the Bourbons, at the period 
of the Duc d’Angouléme’s Spanish 
expedition, had Lafitte been so minded. 
It will be remembered that two regi- 
ments of guards, in their march, exhi- 
bited symptoms of disaffection at Tou- 
louse. Lafayette only wanted money 
to effect his object. He opened his 
mind to Lafitte, but the banker was 
afraid. The General suggested that 
the matter might be accomplished with- 
out his being compromised. “ On the 
first interview,” said he, “which you 
and I have without witnesses, just put 
2 million of francs in bank notes on the 
mantel piece, which I will pocket un- 
seen by you. Then leave the rest to 
me.” Lafitte, however, would not trust 
the old intriguer: he was perfectly 
right; and had only to regret subse- 
quent political intrigues of his own 
which led to his ruin, chiefly through 
the treachery of Louis Philippe. 
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The crisis-year of 1825-6 brought 
ruin upon the house of Vincent Nolte, 
and when he:came again to England, 
on the affairs of his fallen establish- 
ment, he got involved in a chancery 
suit, the judgment in which (the last 
but one rendered by Lord Eldon) was 
in his favour. He profited by it as 
much*or as little as chancery litigants 
can profit by a judgment; and it is 
due to Nolte’s energy to say that the 
judgment itself would have been much 
longer protracted but for his deter- 
mination not only in spurring on un- 
willing counsel, but his courage in 
calling on and remonstrating with Lord 
Eldon himself. 

The suit ended, Nolte returned to 


New Orleans to save the fragments of 


his wreck. The election for the pre- 
sidency was going on, and he avers 
that General Jackson, whom he looks 
upon evidently as little better than a 
common assassin, was guilty of every 
species of corruption in order to carry 
his election, and that it was carried 
accordingly by the most iniquitous 
means. The ruined merchant left New 
Orleans, again flew across the ocean, 


endeavoured in vain to get a footing 
at Havre, and finally opened a house 
at Marseilles in connection with that 
of the Roman Catholic Bankers, Daly 


and Co., in Paris. Dominic Daly, as 
we think he was called, receives little 
short of contempt at the hands and 
pen of Mr. Nolte. He certainly had 
little of the aspect, and we are told 
that he had none of the qualifications, 
ofabusinessman. We remember him 
as a well-known equestrian in Paris, 
when the companion of his rides was 
the present Duke of Athol, then the 
Hon. George Murray, a handsome boy, 
who used to witch the world with his 
noble horemanship, attired in a fancy 
hussar suit, on the most skittish of 
Shetland ponies. 

Another avalanche of ruin over- 
whelmed our poor author, but it gave 
him leisure to witness the “ three glo- 
rious days of July ;” after which he 
had to look about him for new means 
of subsistence. He found what he 
sought, as he conjectured, in a com- 
mission from the new government to 
supply the National Guard with arms. 
The cotton-merchant took to dealing 
in old muskets, and after infinite trou- 
ble and anxiety found that he had 
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gained a little by the contract. But 
even to gain that little required some 
nicety of observation and art, espe- 
cially when prospects of future gain 
were in question. Thus, when Colonel 
Lefrangois passed a portion of the 
muskets which had been rejected by 
other inspectors, and Nolte gained 
20 per cent. thereby, the latter put 
some bank notes of 1000 francs in an 
envelope addressed to the Colonel, and 
laid it upon the chimney-piece, or 
where he could see it. e saw it, 
observed its contents, and put it back, 
saying :—“ My dear sir, I cannot ac- 
cept that.” ‘ For awhile,” adds Nolte, 
“IT took his reply as final; but half an 
hour after my servant took the same 
sum, in a new envelope, to his old 
trusty servant, from whom it found 
its way into the Colonel’s hands.” Let 
us add that when Madame Nolte be- 
came pecuniarily embarrassed in Paris 
the Colonel readily assisted her, having, 
as he said, received “a great deal of 
Mr. Nolte’s money.” A general, less 
delicate, accepted from the musket- 
contractor a snuff-box with a 1000 
franc note in it. “Aha!” said he, 
“ you might as well understand that I 
am a great snuffer; another pinch 
would do no harm, my dear sir !”— 
and Nolte bribed with another 1000 
francs. 

If gallant officers were thus pur- 
chaseable, some artists of the first emi- 
nence are stigmatised as not being 
behind them in this little sort of in- 
famy. Here is a sad example :— 


One day, at the door of a court in the 
Rue de Vaugirard, where Charlet’s studio 
was, one of his young scholars saw me 
getting out of my cabriolet, and guessing 
that I was come to see about an aguarelle, 
ran in before me to announce my arrival. 
I found Charlet just in the act of finishing 
a drawing ; and near him, on a green baize 
covered desk, was a 500 franc bank-note, 
stuck fast witha pin. ‘‘ What are you 
doing there?’’ said I, as I came in. 
‘¢ You will see,’’ said Charlet, ‘* and you 
will see what Durand (an art-dealer) has 
offered me for it.’”’ ‘‘ And did you not 
accept it?’? ‘‘ No, I perceive that my 
designs are the rage just now, and I ex- 
pect to get more for it.” “ Well,” I 
said, ‘‘1 think it well paid for at five 
hundred francs.” Our conversation ended 
here, and Charlet’s face fell somewhat. 
I went from his’ studio to Durand’s 
pmce, Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 
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‘** What is the news ?’’ was my first ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Nothing.’”’ ‘ Have you seen 
Charlet lately ?’’ ‘* No, not for a week.” 
I then told him that I had seen a drawing 
of Charlet’s, which I had made no offer 
for, as the artist held it rather too high. 
* But,’”’ said I, ** if you can get it for 200 
or 250 francs, you may get it for me.’’ 
About two hours afterwards he brought 
me the aquarelle. ‘*‘ What did you pay 
for it?’’ I asked. ‘* 200 francs,” said 
he, ‘‘ but its price to you is 250.””_ I was 
annoyed at this, for I had done Charlet 
certain services, and had no idea that he 
would attempt such a trick on me... . . 
Some days after I went back to Charlet’s, 
but did not ask about the picture he had 
shown me. We talked of things in gene- 
ral; after I had gradually turned the con- 
versation upon the monde galant, I told 
him an anecdote. During its close he 
became suddenly serious, and looked at 
me with a look I can never forget. There 
was a sort of malicious cat-like repentance 
in it. He saw that he had been disco- 
vered, and that I was telling him a case 
parallel with his own. 

We cannot refrain from adding one 
anecdote more from the author’s remi- 
niscences of artist life in Paris. It 


refers to the well-known picture by 
Horace Vernet (whom Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe scorns so profoundly) of Judith 


and Holofernes. Nolte asserts that 
both heads are portraits. 

Judith was a Jewess, named Pelission, 
then Vernet’s mistress; and who served 
him long asa model. She then became 
Rossini’s mistress, in Bologna; and, after 
Madame Colbran’s death, his wife. The 
drunken head of Holofernes, sunk amid 
the pillows, is a portrait of Colonel la 
Boulaye, Vernet’s table-friend, and a 
terrible drinker. Vernet, it is said, placed 
him in the position given in the picture ; 
he also placed his mistress, with a sabre 
in her hand, in her relative position, and 
so sketched them. The picture was placed 
in the following Exposition, and La Bou- 
laye was universally recognized. The artist 
and the Colonel had been great friends, 
but this severed them. The vul- 
garest brutality of a drunken bandit is the 
expression of the open-mouthed Holo- 
fernes. 

The musket-contract was the last 
— speculation of V. Nolte. 

Ie became mixed up in the plot of 
the Rue des Prouvaires, and, “gloomy 
circumstances” thickening round him, 
he betook himself to Rome, where he 
hoped to find employment in the com- 
mission charged to convert the “ fives” 
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to “three” percent. He revisited the 
scenes of his youth too, after an ab- 
sence of thirty-eight years, and there 
he met with the first love of his boyish 
days, “married the second time, and 
wearing false hair and teeth.” His 
Italian project was a failure; death, 
too, visited the circle of his children, 
and he was well-nigh in want of bread, 
when he found a precarious employ- 
ment in the ‘‘ Numismatic Treasury ” 
in Paris, and visited England with a 
hope of rendering profitable the Glyptic 
process of impressions which threatened 
for a time, at least its inventors said 
so, to supersede both printing and en- 
graving. This, however, proved but 
a broken straw, and the only interest 
attached to this part of the record is 
where Nolte speaks of Chantrey, tells 
us how Nollekens admired his essay in 
the bust of Horne Tooke, and withdrew 
one of his own works to get it admis- 
sion tothe academy. The author adds, 
that Chantrey, “to avoid error, had 
taken the well-instructed Scottish poet, 
Allan Cunningham, for secretary, and 
at a good salary committed to him 
his correspondence and his books. I 
was induced to believe that Chantrey 
had not only learned good grammar 
from his amanuensis, but also a better 
handwriting, for I possess the hand of 
both, and the resemblance between 
them is striking.” 

As we have said, Nolte’s art-specu- 
lation failed, although he had an inter- 
view with Queen Victoria, which pro- 
mised encouragement. He sank into 
difficulties, was confined in the Queen’s 
Bench, and actions were brought 
against him by the litigious Duke 
Charles of Brunswick. He obtained 
his freedom, saw the Queen’s Coro- 
nation, sailed for New York, entered 
into colossal operations in cotton, 
miserably failed ; was again a prisoner 
in New Orleans, once more obtained 
liberty, and then shifted his quarters 
to Great Britain, to take breath, ere 
he fought another round of the battle 
of life. One of the passengers with 
him was Achille Murat,—“a good- 
natured, jovial fellow, who had for- 
gotten all about his princely youth, 
and gave promise of being enormously 
fat, fatter than Lablache.” 

A weakened combatant is ever wild 
yet weak of blows, and we can hardly 
understand why Nolte recrossed the 
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Atlantic, and once more in the United 
States “attempted to grasp at and seize 
a shadow.” Tle then bethought him- 
self of the East, that last stage of fast 
or broken-down actors, and there he 
contrived to get a little employment 
in collecting debts for European firms; 
and, we may add that in the narrative 
of his proceedings, especially touching 
the house of Cortazzi, one of the 
brothers in which firm is well-known 
and respected in England, he utters 
more than we are willing to credit. In 
the course of the record of his doings 
in the East he says :—“I went to the 
heights of Unkiar Skelessi, on one of 
which is the grave of the prophet 
Jonah, measuring eight feet by five, 
and suggesting vast dimensions for the 
whale that swallowed him.” ‘This is 
the sole religious reflection made by 
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the clever man, who appears to have 
had no other god but Mammon. 

That clever man was now an old 
man, and Mammon had deceived him. 
IIe was glad in his old age to translate 
manuscripts for monks, and to write 
articles for any newspaper, and pam- 
phlets for any publisher who would 
employ him. As a writer of this sort 
he still exercises his vocation in Ham- 
burg, and he does not appear to be 
at all stricken down by his reverses. 
But we have almost passed the limits 
liberally awarded us, and we therefore 
pause, but not without first recom- 
mending our readers to study for them- 
selves the suggestive details of a half 
century of life spent in fierce struggles 
to achieve fortune,—and the end of 
which, thus far, is worse than the be- 
ginning. 





POMPEO LITTA.* 


The History of the Celebrated Families of Italy. Folio. 9 Vols. 


POMPEO LITTA was born at 
Milan on the 24th September, 1781, 
the eldest son of Count Carlo Matteo 
and his wife Antonia di Carlo Brentano. 
He was educated with the greatest 
care, at first under tutors at home, 
and afterwards at the colleges of Milan, 
of Como, of Sienna, and of Venice. 
But the education of the higher classes 
in Italy was at that period a mere 
concession to conventional opinion. 
Men were not educated for the state, 
to aid the progress of science, or to- 
wards the advancement of moral and 
of social interests. Instruction was di- 
rected to nurture and develope mere 
physical excellence, refined manners, a 
graceful dilettanteism of taste, luxuri- 
ous habits. But a strong mind is not 
condemned to inaction by a bad system. 
His position in society made Litta the 
companion of the most eminent men 
in literature and science. ‘They en- 
couraged him; he spent his means in 
the acquisition of books, neglected no 
opportunities of study, employing the 
hours in reading which others gave up 
to pleasure. Cagnola taught him ar- 
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chitecture ; Somasco and Pollini music. 
He was well versed in classical litera- 
ture, archeology, and the history of 
his own land. 
His entry into public life dates from 
1800, when Bonaparte restored the 
Cisalpine Republic. In 1802, after 
repeated requests, he was admitted 
into the department of the Minister of 
the Interior. Soon after he was ap- 
ointed Secretary to the Council of 
tate. While thus occupied, the con- 
scription claimed him, and he instantly 
joined the army. LIlis parents tried 
to dissuade him, but he replied, “ The 
rank of noble is not a mere title of 
vanity; he is unworthy of the name 
who does not answer to his country’s 
call.” He entered the artillery, and 
proceeded to France to commence his 
military studies at Fére in Piccardy, 
afterwards at Strasburg. From these 
schools he joined the troops encamped 
at Boulogne, entered in 1805 the 
artillery of the imperial guard, and 
marched under the command of Napo- 
leon with the army in the campaign 
against Austria. He was present at all 





* In our number for February 1853 we gave a brief notice of Count Litta—so brief 
that it will not be found to render unnecessary the further details contained in the 
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the great actions, was raised by Napo- 
leon to the rank of Lieutenant for his 
conduct at Austerlitz, and distinguished 
himself in 1807, under the command 
of Eugene Beauharnois, at the battles 
of Sacéle, of Raab, and of Wagram. 
His promotion tothe rank of Major, and 
the command of the forces appointed 
to guard the coast between the Trent 
and Po, then threatened by the English, 
immediately followed. Upon the sur- 
render of Ancona on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1814, he resigned his commis- 
sion. On his retirement from the 
army he designed the execution of his 
at work, the “ History of the Cele- 
rated Families of Italy.” This appears 
from a letter addressed to his friend 
Luigi Passerini, dated June 25th, 1843. 
“Do not speak to me of talent,” he 
writes; “at twenty I was a simpleton. 
I was always inclined to study, of a 
solitary inclination, and thus I had 
time at my disposal. Literature en- 


gaged me throughout my military 
career, and during my long intercourse 
with the French our conversation fre- 
be turned on genealogy, since 
t 


ey were toa man aristocrats. Re- 
publicans,—they referred with pride 
to the annals of the past, to the glory 
achieved by their ancestors, to the 
greatness of their houses, with which 
they contrasted contemptuously the 
Italian. I was unable to reply; ig- 
norance constrained me to be silent, 
but my pride was hurt; this impelled 
me to the study of the history of our 
celebrated families, and thus my work 
was gradually conceived.” The feel- 
ing was however latent so far back 
as 1804; but aware of the inutility, 
except for family or legal documents, 
of mere genealogical tables, he resolved 
to confine his work to such families 
alone as, after close historical inquiry, 
should, within this limitation, be held 
worthy of record. With these studies 
he combined researches made through- 
out the principal cities of Italy during 
his military journeys, which his pro- 
fessional rank enabled him to conduct 
with —_ advantage. Here he con- 
sulted the municipal documents, pri- 
vate manuscript collections, and be- 
stowed much time on the critical study 
of the remains of medieval architec- 
ture, the public works of art of histo- 
rical interest, illustrative of his subject. 

Nor was he even satisfied with this. 
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Prior to his final resolution to com- 
mence his great undertaking, he re- 
solved once more to visit every place 
wherein the great events of the Middle 
Ages had occurred. Thus he hoped 
to obtain not only a more vivid im- 
ression of the past, but also to develope 
its political being with greater breadth 
of light and shade. Added to this was 
the advantage to be derived from in- 
tercourse with those eminent men who 
have added to the classical repute of 
Italian history. In Rome he pursued 
his inquiries in association with P. 
Brandimarte and Cancellieri, in Naples 
with Andres and Ventimiglia, in Flo- 
rence with Capponi and the Canon 
Moreni. In 1819 he commenced the 
publication of his work with the family 
of Attendolo Sforza, and continued it at 
intervals until 1852, when no less than 
113 families were completed. At his 
death the families of the Counts Della 
Gherardesca, of the Marquesses of 
Saluzzo, of the Ordelaffi, and Della 
Casa, remained ready for press. Col- 
lections for thirteen others were pre- 
pared. Nor were his labours limited 
solely to this great work. In 1821 he 
— at Milan the Life of Pier Luigi 
“arnese, the first Duke of Parma, 
written by P. Affd, to which he added 
a critical preface. In 1833 the Life 
of Giovanni de’ Medici detto delle 
Bande Nere, written by Gian Giro- 
lamo de’ Rossi, Bishop of Pavia, and 
edited by P. Aff in 1785, was reprinted 
under his direction. To the “ Archivio 
Storico Italiano,” a collection of rare 
and inedited documents relative to 
Italian history, a work deserving to be 
placed in every public library, and 
which we regret to hear has been 
brought to a close, he contributed 
the Milanese Chronicle of Giovanni 
Pietro Cagnola, of Giovanni Andrea 
Prato, and of Giovanni Marco Buri- 
gozzo, which he illustrated by valuable 
annotations. Nor can it be said of 
Litta,— 


He bore no brother rival near his throne. 


As years cast their lengthened shadows 
before him, his zeal increased, as fire 
burns brightest in the fitful flame which 
precedes extinction. ‘ Motus in fine 
velocior,” he gathered in with incessant 
industry the harvests yet permitted him 
to reap. His health was still good, he 
lived retired and in comparative repose, 
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but he was mindful of the approach of 
years, which enhanced the pleasure, 

ut gradually wore down the powers 
of pursuit. Alas! who has not mourned 
over the decay of the mind which can 
no longer recall the passages of the 
authors once its solace and its charm, 
when literature is no longer associated 
either with Memory or Hope? Who has 
not bowed in sorrow and respect before 
the last faint rays which genius casts, 
when its light and power have been 
shrouded for ever beneath the dark 
clouds that gather around, as it sinks 
beneath the horizon which limits its 
career? The last years of Litta were 
troubled by political events. In 1848, 
during the insurrection at Milan, he 
was called upon to sit in the provisional 
government of Lombardy. His mili- 
tary experience was here of great ad- 
vantage towards the restoration of or- 
der. Upon the re-entry of the Austrian 
troops on the 6th of August he quitted 
the city. In December of the same year, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
his friends, he returned: “That which 
I did,” he said, “ was done solely upon 
public grounds, and because the coun- 
try had need of my services ; but, were 
it not so, I should prefer imprisonment 
at Verona or Mantua to self-condemned 
exile.” His pursuits were immediately 
recommenced, but his association with 
the insurgents had not been over- 
looked. He was condemned to pay a 
heavy fine, removed from the presi- 
dency of the Institute of Science and 
Fine Arts, and deprived of his eques- 
trian rank in the Order of the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, —a disgrace 
which, in the eyes of his countrymen, 
was tantamount to the highest honour 
Austria could confer upon their illus- 
trious citizen. In 1851 his health was 
greatly debilitated. Availing himself 
of a slight re-action, he retired to his 
villa at Limido in the province of Como. 
From thence he slowly journeyed to 
the baths of Masino in Valtellina, and 
returned to Milan early in July 1852. 
The fatigue of the journey occasioned 
the return of the fever which slowly 
consumed him, and he was from that 
time confined to his bed. His mind 
remained unclouded to the last. He 
fulfilled all the religious duties which 
his church enjoins, conversed calmly 
with his family upon his affairs, and 


directed that the marriage of his daugh- 
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ter should take place, that she might 
receive her father’s blessing whilst con- 
sciousness remained. On the 17th of 
August, whilst occupied, “the ruling 
passion strong in death,” in revising 
the MSS. of the History of the Family 
of Saluzzo, he suddenly laid it down 
upon the bed, and exclaimed, “ Perdo 
la vista—peggioro,” “ My sight fails me 
—I am sinking ;” and amid the solemn 
benedictions of his family, and the sup- 
pressed grief of those around him, after 
a gentle struggle, life departed. 

he character of Pompeo Litta has 
been ably sketched by his friend Passe- 
rini. He was aman of unaffected man- 
ners, and of great rectitude of mind; 
sensitive to the afflictions of others, in- 
different to his own; of a disposition 
loyal and frank, friendly, and constant 
in friendship. That patrician manner 
so difficult to acquire, and to possess 
which a man should be born in the 
purple, was blended in him with the 
graceful courtesy due to the inferior. 
Dignified without pride, affable with- 
out familiarity, every man endowed 
with becoming self-respect could ap- 
proach him as an equal. Nor should 
this be underrated, it is the attribute 
of rank. The code of manners of the 
higher classes governs and influences 
all others. It is the neglect of these 
which denotes the decline of an ele- 
vated tone of national feeling. 

The great work to which Count 
Pompeo Litta owes his claims to our 
respect, the History of the Celebrated 
Families of Italy, derives its chief in- 
terest from their association with the 
rise and fall of the Republics of the 
Middle Ages. This may be said to com- 
prise the period between the ninth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
from the time when the cities first began 
to raise walls, and obtained permission 
to enlist a militia for their defence, until 
the subjugation of Florence in 1530, 
the epoch of the extinction of the 
liberties of Italy. Within this cycle 
all the Italian families of historic re- 
pute had their origin. Dante Alighi- 
eri, extinct in 1558; Ariosto in 1786; 
Roiardo, Buonarotti, Guicciardini, 
Macchiavelli, extinct in 1727. Names 
which impart dignity to literature. 
The Aldobrandi, Colonna, Ecelini, the 
Este, with which our own royal family 
is allied, the Foscari, Gonzaga Sforza, 
Orsini, Scaliger, and Visconti. Names 
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which recall the actors whose crimes, 
whose genius, and whose varied for- 
tunes have imparted so tragic an inte- 
rest to the story of their lives. Great 
however as is the individual charm 
of their history, it yields in importance 
to the political instruction, and to the 
details as regards social progress it 
contains. For the origin of these fa- 
milies can be distinctly traced to two 
leading causes, the genius of the mili- 
tary adventurer, or the successful 
gains of commerce. The nobles, after 
the peace of Constance, became for the 
most part enrolled among the citizens 
of the towns, and gradually the hum- 
ble trader was entered on the lists of 
nobility. Hence it is, that being so 
frequently the leaders of the passionate 
feeling of their era, their names have 
become its illustration. They were 
the watchwords of democratic liberty 
or of imperial right. Guelf and 
Ghibelin represent the reverence then 
felt for the supremacy of the Church, 
associated with free states, as opposed 
to the German Emperors, from whom 
their civic privileges were held to be 
derived. If they consider the great 
extension of commerce, the wealth of 
the cities, the arts which adorned 
them, their municipal institutions, the 
many valuable discoveries which were 
made, the progress in social condition, 
all of which were allied with, or owed 
their development to, the chiefs and 
the people of the Italian republics, our 
readers will be better able to estimate 
the value of Count Litta’s work. There 
is not a city of Italy whose buildings 
are not a monument of the greatness 
of the past, not one which does not 
rise up in sad reproach against the 
present. Italy maintains her rank 
now among nations by the sacred re- 
verence felt for her departed fame. 
Hence the foot is never weary of the 
pilgrimage to Venice, to Florence, and 
to Rome—hence her writers never 
lose their charm—hence we turn over 
with reluctant hand the pages which 
reflect the genius of her historians : 
—— there to trace 
Fallen states and buried greatness, o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master mould of Nature’s heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea. 


The analogy between the republics 
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of ancient Greece and those of Ital 
during the Middle Ages, is also well 
deserving of attention. Between the 
population of Athens and that of Flo- 
rence there is no greater apparent dif- 
ference than might be ascribed to 
merely local causes. In both there is 
the same fervour for democratic rule, 
the same fickleness, the same thirst for 
pleasure, similar innate love of the 
fine arts, the same passionate vehe- 
mence of admiration or of hatred, and 
it would be difficult to establish any 
important moral difference between a 
Florentine of the age of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent and a Greek of the age of 
Pericles. Whoever would wish to 
trace the commerce, the philosophy, 
art, literature, and policy of modern 
Europe, must make the period of the 
Italian republics a particular study. 
This is not the less important at the 
present day, when power is organizing 
and consolidating in the middle classes. 
The conditions may not be the same; 
the passions they evoke are. We hear 
also much said of the influence of the 
fine arts, as a means of public educa- 
tion. The history of their state in 
Florence during this period offers mat- 
ter of great interest, whether in rela- 
tion to works of private industry or 
for public use. The intimate associa- 
tion of the civil history with the his- 
tory of literature and science of these 
states is remarkable. Without know- 
ledge of the former poetry is often 
unintelligible, art loses her signifi- 
cance. So much did the age react 
upon the poet or the artist; so much 
did both imbibe the spirit of the age. 
An examination of Count Litta’s 
work will show that it was not de- 
signed to minister to mere genealogi- 
cal vanity, but to be illustrative of 
Italian history, and that of the social 
condition of Italy. Count Litta limited 
the selection of the families to such as 
were most conducive to that end, and 
on this account declined much prof- 
fered aid from those the annals of 
whose families hardly exceed in in- 
terest those of a modern peerage. The 
execution of the literary portion of 
the work deserves great praise; the 
style has been censured in Italy, but 
it is clear and succinct, its tone of 
philosophical or historical criticism is 
unimpassioned and independent. Litta 
and Sismondi have not hesitated to 
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describe the Medici as they were; in- 
deed it is their uprightness in this 
respect which induces us to believe 
that the phrase “ History is founded 
upon a general conspiracy against 
Truth,” is merely a clever sarcasm. 
Nor does this constitute the only 
merit of the work. Almost every 
family is illustrated by valuable plates, 
containing views of the ancient castles 
of the several families, the churches 
founded by them, their sepulchral mo- 
numents, armorial bearings, and por- 
traits, from frescoes, or originals in the 
possession of their descendants. To 
this must be added plates of the coins 
struck by them, and a copious list of 
the authorities upon which the history 
of each family is founded. 

The work, however, is very difficult 
to consult. It has no index, no ar- 
rangement, and is not even paged. It 
consists of a series of genealogical 
tables, under the divisions of which the 
historical notices are given. Hence the 
descents of the collateral and main lines 
are spread over the pages in a manner 
troublesome to follow. Litta has been 
also censured as too diffuse on topics 
of minor interest, and for occasional 
heraldic and genealogical errors. “In 
magnis voluisse sat est.” Few men 
can estimate the difficulties, fewer are 
equal to the requirements of such a 
task. The work remains an honour- 
able monument of Count Litta’s zeal 
and intellectual erudition, of his strict 
integrity, and of his love of the great, 
whether in individual character or in 
national action. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that no similar work exists 
illustrative of noble English families ; 
for the work of Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond, however deserving of commen- 
dation, can be considered only as an 
attempt. The scarlet book of “ quality” 
termed the History of the British Peer- 
age, is little better than a parish re- 
gister of births, marriages, and deaths, 
an useful index for matrimonial specu- 
lations. Is such a state of things be- 
coming the Aristocracy of England ? 
What history can compare with that 
of England in the interest and value 
of its incidents? There is hardly a 

assage of arms, certainly not a po- 
itical combination, of our Noble Fa- 
milies of English Celebrity, that did 
not bear relation to the common weal. 
No nation has waged foreign war with 
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greater courage, higher genius, or 
more success. The merchant princes 
of England were among the first to 
girdle the earth with shipping. France 
and Italy may boast — justly and 
proudly boast—of the great names in- 
scribed in their roll of nobles. But 
what of the Nevilles and the Percies ? 
What of Grey, Stanley, and Howard, 
Clinton, and Courtenay ? Are not these 
names of equal rank with those of 
any aristocracy in the world, if we 
regard personal character, place in 
council, or prowess in the field? Of 
three of these families private histories 
have been printed, of the rest we be- 
lieve none. ‘There does not even exist 
one of the Royal Family of England 
which ranks, as regards illustration, 
with that of the House of Savoy by 
Count Litta. Nor does this deficienc 

arise from want of documents. Wit 

these the muniment rooms of many 
noble mansions are replete. We are 
afraid the only cause to be assigned is 
indifference. Well would it be if the 
eloquent exordium of Lord Chief 
Justice Crew in the De Vere case in 
1626, could induce the present pos- 
sessors of noble titles to preserve the 
waning memory of the greatness of the 
past. “I have laboured to make a 
covenant with myself that affection may 
not press on judgment, for I suppose 
there is no man that hath any appre- 
hension of gentry or nobleness, but his 
affection stands to the continuance of 
so noble a name and house, and would 
take hold of a twig or twine thread to 
uphold it. And yet time has its re- 
volutions—there must be a period and 
an end of all temporal things; finis 
rerum, an end of names and dignities, 
and whatsoever is terrene. Why not 
of De Vere? For where is Bohun? 
Where is Mowbray? Where is Mor- 
timer? Nay, which is more and most 
of all, where is Plantagenet ? They are 
entombed in the urns and sepulchres 
of mortality. And yet let the name of 
Plantagenet stand so long as it pleaseth 
God.” We trust that the present ge- 
neration will not pass away without 
some man, “who hath an apprehension 
of nobleness,” being enabled to write 
the History of the Noble Families of 
England from their muniments, with 
their encouragement and support. We 
still recall with affection the great 
forms of the past which present them- 
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selves in that aspect of ideal grandeur age of chivalry is past; the courteous 
Time imparts. Poetry still stirs the reverence of it still exists. What a 
heart like the sound of a trumpet Title of Honour is a name enrolled in 
which is associated with them. The the Ballad of Chevy Chase! 
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PUBLIC opinion will soon have 
arrived at the conclusion, if it has not 
already- done so, that the English 
Universities had lamentably deviated 
from their due vocation and proper 
objects during the period chronicled 
by the late Senior Esquire Bedell of 
the University of Cambridge. In- 
stead of schools of clerks they were 
converted into the gymnasia of young 
neblemen* and gentlemen: the arena 
in which the idle years of aristocratic 
athlete might be passed in pleasure 
and expense ; the field, in the phrase 
of the dramatist, for the sowing of 
wild oats. The Inns of Court had 
been perverted in a similar manner in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The plodding lawyers of for- 
mer days had to withstand the fasci- 
nations of a multitude of idle com- 
panions, with abundance of money in 
their pockets, bent chiefly on their 

ersonal pleasures, and the ordinary 
requenters of the tavern, the play- 
house, and the bear-garden. But the 
Law would not be trifled with; and 
there always arose from the multitude 
of professingly legal students a band suf- 
ficiently numerous to supply efliciently 
the Bar and the Bench. Whether the 
Church also rescued from the educa- 
tional ordeal of its ministers a cor- 
responding number of able and earnest 
men to fill its pulpits and to feed its 
starving flocks, is we fear but little 


proved by the contemporary triumphs 
of irreligion and dissent. It is too 
evident from the tone adopted with 
regard to preferment in the Church 
that the profession was generally re- 
garded with a view to personal ag- 
grandisement, and that its benefices 
were bestowed,—sometimes, perhaps, 
in reward of good scholarship, more 
frequently as an equivalent for po- 
litical support, or as a means of dis- 
charging the obligations of kindred 
and of friendship. 

Mr. Gunning lays bare the morals 
of his time in the utmost good faith 
and simplicity. Though always of 
Whig or liberal politics, and conse- 
quently by predisposition no laudator 
temporis acti, he was neither a discon- 
tented nor a disappointed man. He 
dwells upon the transactions and in- 
cidents of past times, and relates the 
anecdotes best imprinted upon his 
mind, apparently for the pleasant exer- 
cise of a tenacious memory, and to in- 
dulge the natural garrulity of old age.f 
And yet we must do him the justice 
to say that in his preface he speaks 
out more plainly, and distinctly con- 
demns the manners and habits of his 
early days as being “so justly ab- 
horrent to modern usages.” He con- 
fesses that— 

I believe the time I came to college to 
have been (with the exception of six or 
seven years preceding) the very worst part 


* “T recollect that on one occasion, when Dr. Pearce was Orator, eleven persons 
took their degrees in right of nobility.”” Gunning, p. 26. — ‘*On Commencement 
Sunday all the noblemen appeared in their splendid robes, not only at St. Mary’s and 


in the college halls, but also in the public walks. Their robes, which are now uni- 
formly purple, at that time were of various colours, according to the tastes of the 
wearers,—purple, white, green, and rose-colour, were to be seen at the same time. 
Lord Chartley wore rose-colour.”’ p, 28.—‘ A scarlet coat was the fashionable colour 
in the metropolis, and particularly affected by men of the university, for no other 
reason, that I am aware of, than its being denounced by our statutes.’’ p. 69. 

t We refer our present readers to a brief but sufficient summary of Mr. Gunning’s 
personal history in our Obituary for February, 1854, p. 207. 
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of our history. Drunkenness being the 
besetting sin of that period, I need 
scarcely add that many other vices fol- 
lowed in its train. But one vice then 
prevailed, which is now so completely out 
of date that there are many who wiil 
scarcely credit me when 1 state it—I 
mean, that men of commanding talents 
and great acquirements scrupled not, as 
Examiners, for the sake of making money 
to assign the highest honours in the power 
of the University to bestow, not on the 
most deserving, but upon those who had 
been fortunate enough to avail themselves 
of their instructions as Private Tutors. 


Mr. Gunning found his tutor at 
Christ’s college too hasty and im- 
patient to be a good instructor; but 
this discouragement was obviated by 
his making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Hartley, who was one year his senior 
in college, and who, being a studious 
man, was in the slang of the day usually 
stigmatised as “a confounded quiz.” 
“ He comforted me with the assurance 
that, at the rate Parkinson travelled 
over his lectures, it was impossible for 
any one, not previously acquainted 
with the subject, to understand or to 
keep up with him.” From Hartley’s 
advice Gunning took courage, and 
afterwards acquired an amount of 
scholarship which was sufficient to be 
frequently the source of emolument 
in the routine of university discipline. 

We have not proceeded many pages 
before we meet with the following 
account of an evening’s freak in the 
year 1784 :— 


During the latter end of the October 
term, as I was going out of college, about 
seven in the evening, two men on _horse- 
back rode into the College shouting most 
vociferously : I turned back to see how 
this unusual occurrence was toend. They 
galloped once round the court, and then 
rode off laughing heartily at the exploit. 
I heard no more of them that even- 
ing, but learned the next morning that 
the cavaliers made a similar attempt at 
Sidney College, where the porter shut 
the gates, and they were taken prisoners. 
They had begun at Emmanuel previously 
to my seeing them; and it was said they 
had betted they would ride round the courts 
in a certain number of colleges, between 
the hours of seven and nine. One of them 
was a Master of Arts, and a Yorkshire 
Fellow of Catharine Hall, whose name was 
Clapham; and the other was an under- 
graduate of Trinity, whose name I do not 
recollect. I never heard that they were 
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censured in any way; it was looked upon 
as a very harmless frolic, for which the 
loss of their bet was a sufficient punish- 
ment. Clapham was generally known by 
the name of Captain Clapham, having once 
had the command of a provincial corps. 
He wore, in the afternoon, an enormous 
cocked hat; and his whole appearance and 
demeanour were very military. I remem- 
ber his passing by one evening, when I 
was walking with Dr. Glynn, in front of 
the new building of King’s, who asked me 
the name of that “ d—d gentlemanly un- 
academical-looking fellow ?”’ 


When Gunning returned to his 
studies he found his reading frequently 


interrupted by repeated invitations to sup- 
per. The host observed, as we came out 
of chapel, “ We intend to have a rubber.” 
This was an invitation I could never with- 
stand, and it was only mischievous in this 
respect, that it occupied the time from 
half-past six till nine, which I found best 
adapted for study. Short whist had no 
existence at that time ; we played shilling 
points, and occasionally half-a-crown was 
betted on the rubber. Gambling was not 
the vice of the university. There were a 
few men amongst the Masters of Arts of 
pretty high standing, who cultivated the 
acquaintance of the young nobility, and 
contrived to keep a handsome establish- 
ment, and live in a very expensive style, 
without any other apparent resources than 
their fellowships. Two of the most cele- 
brated (I was very near using the word 
notorious) were Akehurst and Pulteney, 
both Fellows of King’s. 


The suppers, independent of “ the 
rubber,” are said to have led to very 
little waste, except of time :— 

At that time supper was the usual meal 
of society, the cooks (by an order made 
the year before I came to college) not 
being allowed to furnish a dinner to an 
undergraduate without a note from one of 
the tutors, which was never granted except 
some strangers were expected. A supper, 
to men of your own college, was in general 
a very harmless, inexpensive affair. At 
eight o’clock, your bed-maker brought 
you a “ sizing-bill”’ (a bill of fare, in which 
the price of each article was set down) ; 
you chose what you thought proper, and 
ordered it to be taken to the room of the 
friend by whom you had been asked to 
sup. As we dined at half-past one, and 
there was no supper in the hall, there were 
several of these parties every night. Our 
host furnished bread and cheese, butter 
and beer. No wine was introduced ; but 
the master of the feast prepared, before 
the arrival of his guests, a quantity of 
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punch which he put into a tea-pot, and 
placed on the hob by the fireside to keep 
it hot. These tea-pots were of various 
sizes (some of them enormous), and sup- 
plied by the bed-makers, who charged ac- 
cording to the size. Nothing could be 
more unexceptionable than these meetings. 


There were, however, certain Satur- 
nalia at which, unfortunately, no re- 
straints were placed to unbounded 
rioting and excess : 

After admission to their degrees, the 
Bachelors assembled in large parties to 
dinner, when everybody was obliged to 
swallow a considerable quantity of bad 
wine. The same evening at our college, 
and I believe in many others in the uni- 
versity, the Bachelors invited the Fellows 
to meet them at supper in the Combina- 
tion Room, which invitation all the Fellows 
made a point of accepting. A handsome 
supper was provided, immense bowls of 
punch were emptied, and every one was 
compelled to sing a song or to drink an 
enormous glass of liquor by way of pe- 
nalty. These disgraceful proceedings were 
carried on to a very late hour; and it was 
generally understood that no man should 
be called to account for anything he said 
or did on so joyful an occasion. On the 
following evening the Father of the college 
gave a similar treat to the same parties, 
which was conducted much in the same 
manner. I am happy to say that these dis- 
graceful meetings have in our college, for 
some years past, fallen into disuse. 


On the 29th of September 1784, 
Emmanuel College celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of its foundation. 

The entertainment was of the most su- 
perb description. Several lively turtles 
were to be seen in tubs of water, at the 
Master’s lodge, where the people were 
allowed for some days to gratify their cu- 
riosity with a sight so novel at Cambridge. 
Upon this occasion (and which was ordi- 
narily the custom in those days) there were 
many amateur singers amongst the mem- 
bers of the university. Dr. Randall, Pro- 
fessor of Music, who shone as much in 
convivial as in musical talent, was called 
upon for his celebrated song in the cha- 
racter of a drunken man. The representa- 
tion was so faithfully given, that Mr. Pitt 
was completely deceived, and thinking him 
to be actually the “Great Sublime” he drew, 
expressed much anxiety lest the worthy 
Professor should meet with some accident 
when leaving the college. My father, who 
related this anecdote to me, also remarked 
that Pitt was the life and soul of the party. 


Pitt had, in the ame ry April, 
been returned at the head of the poll, 
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when the representation of the uni- 
versity in parliament had been very 
closely contested, and again, six years 
later, he was re-elected by a still higher 
majority, after which no further oppo- 
sition was offered to him. 

Mr. Gunning gives a melancholy 
string of the biographies of men of 
talent, who, after having distinguished 
themselves in the university, made 
subsequent shipwreck of their fortunes 
by their misconduct. Among the men 
who came to his own college in the 
year after himself, there were several 
who were most agreeable companion- 
able men, but all of them were re- 
markably idle. The best known of 
these was the late Mr. Basil Montagu : 


My friend Basil Montagu was, during 
his college career, the same eccentric being 
he showed himself in after life, although 
his peculiarities were of a very different 
kind. No one would then have imagined 
he would ever be the author of a work 
“* Against the use of Fermented Liquors,”’ 
although he would occasionally, at that 
time, drink only water for two or three 
successive wecks; but he would afterwards 
adopt a totally different system, and give 
a succession of splendid entertainments to 
his university acquaintance, who were in- 
vited to meet many of those friends who 
were visiting at Hinchinbrook Castle, 
amongst whom were some of the first ama- 
teur singers in the kingdom. Montagu’s 
entertainments used to continue several 
days, until wine and credit were exhausted ; 
he had then a studious fit for many weeks, 
during which time he rarely stirred beyond 
the college gates. 


But the most mischievous person in 
the Society was a bachelor of arts 
named Tunstal. He was a nephew of 
Dr. Shepherd the Plumian professor, 
and had taken his degree as senior 
medallist in 1784, George Gordon, 
afterwards Dean of Lincoln, being the 
junior. This man acquired so com- 
pletely the habit of living upon his 
friends, that at length his whole life 
became little better than a succession 
of acts of swindling. He failed in gb- 
taining a fellowship, and was driven to 
America, where he became an assistant 
in a school. 

The career of Thomas Adkin of Cor- 
pus was not less significant. He was 
born to a fortune of 1,500/. a year, and 
admitted as a Fellow Commoner with 
a very liberal allowance from a too 
indulgent mother. 
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He soon commenced a career of dissi- 
pation, and neglected everything a man is 
sent to the university to learn. Notwith- 
standing the leniency practised towards 
fellow-commoners, he was repeatedly com- 
mitting follies it was impossible to over- 
look ; yet such was his good humour and 
ready wit, that he always contrived to raise 
a smile,—generally at his own expense,— 
and was never known to receive more than 
a slight reprimand, and frequently none at 
all. By his convivial and social disposi- 
tion, and by the splendour of his enter- 
tainments, he became acquainted with the 
first society ; and rarely was a party given 
by the fashionable men of the university, 
at which “ Tom” was not a welcome guest. 
Of any other language than his own, except 
the rudiments of the Latin grammar, he 
was totally unacquainted; yet he always 
bore a considerable share in conversation, 
amongst men who were infinitely his supe- 
riors in point of acquirements. Grey, 
Whitbread, and Lambton, were his most 
intimate friends, and their friendship con- 
tinued for a series of years. 

The wit of Adkin was of that peculiar 
kind which is most difficult to describe. 
After passing an evening in his company, 
it was difficult to call to mind any thing 
particularly choice that he had said; and 
yet every one would have missed him had 
he been absent. He possessed the faculty 
of saying common things in an uncommon 
manner; and it was difficult to tell, when 
he commenced a sentence, how it would 
end; but his auditors were generally sur- 
prised into a laugh at a most unexpected 
conclusion. He not unfrequently made 
the failings of others who were present 
subjects for his ridicule; yet his manner 
was so humorous, that the person laughed 
at was seldom offended, but frequently 
joined in the laugh as heartily as the rest 
of us. By aman on whom he had been 
unusually severe, he was asked, in a tone 
of some asperity, “ Do you never get a 
broken head, Tom, when you take such 
liberties?’’ ‘* Never, I assure you,’’ he 
replied, in the most quiet tone imaginable; 
“for I take care always to know my man.” 
Whilst he made free with other persons, 
he did not spare himself. Tweddell, who 
was frequently in the habit of meeting 
him, used to remark that he very much 
resembled Falstaff, except that he was no 
coward, 

When he had taken his B.A. degree, the 
college, whose rules he had so frequently 
violated, was glad to get rid of him: and 
he being full of money—either from the 
sale or mortgage of some of his property 
—was very glad to exchange his confined 
rooms at Corpus for a handsome suite of 
apartments at the “White Bear Inn,” 
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and from that time it acquired the name 
(which it retained for many years) of 
‘* Adkin College.’? The White Bear was 
one of our largest inns, and was situated 
nearly opposite Trinity College, extending 
over what is now called the “ Mews,” and 
opening into Sidney-street. Supported by 
him and by his friends, it flourished in an 
unexampled manner, and Alderman Gur- 
ford, who kept it, was one of our wealthiest 
townsmen. Adkin’s dinners were very 
frequent, and generally very riotous ones. 
Whenever the proctors entered the inn, 
for the purpose of sending to their respec- 
tive colleges any undergraduates who might 
be found amongst so tumultuous an assem- 
blage, they were immediately informed by 
the waiter that the noise proceeded from 
a private room where Squire Adkin was 
giving a dinner to a few friends. Whether 
this was a sufficient answer to prevent the 
university officers entering the room, I am 
not able to say, as the experiment was 
never made ; but the waiters were always 
questioned as to there being any under- 
graduates of the party. They never failed 
to answer, they could not tell, but ima- 
gined there were none, as they had seen 
neither caps nor gowns, and that the gentle- 
men were all in boots and leather breeches. 
It was not unfrequent that a Master of 
Arts, who had taken an honorary degree 
the same morning, was of the party; Ais 
name was most glibly repeated to the 
proctors, who then felt their authority at 
an end, It may appear strange that a state 
of things so injurious to the discipline of 
the university should be suffered to con- 
tinue, without any attempt being made to 
put it down; but those who then ruled 
had a salutary dread of squandering the 
funds of the university in litigation, where 
nothing was certain but the expense. 


In 1806 Adkin had the offer from 
Lord Grey of the appointment of Re- 
gistrary in Jamaica, but having re- 
jected this tide which might have led 
to fortune, and affronted his equally 
kind friends the Whitbreads, with whom 
he was for some time an inmate at 
Southill, he finally became a mere diner- 
out, dependant upon the hospitalit 
and the charity of the friends of his 
earlier years. Yet this man had nearly 
obtained ordination in the Church, “ in 
order to relieve him of hi¥ pecuniary 
difficulties,” and it was merely deferred 
on the discovery, which resulted from 
his accidentally dropping his book, that 
he had learned to construe certain 
verses of the Greek testament by rote, 
without knowing rightly where to turn 
to them! He — to tell the story 
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himself; and “thus,” added he, “ pe- 
rished all my hopes of preferment in 
the Church, owing, not to my igno- 
rance, but to my awkwardness; for, 
had it not been for this misfortune, I 
should undoubtedly have been an Irish 
Bishop!” 

A still more miserable history is that 
of “ Turk Taylor ” of Trinity— 

At the Summer Assizes of this year 
[1788], two members of the university 
surrendered themselves to take their trials 
for the murder of a drayman, in a row 
between “Town and Gown,”’ in the pre- 
ceding March. The indictment against 
them was thrown out by the grand jury, 
and the coroner’s inquisition quashed for 
informality. The person who actually 
struck the blow (of which the drayman 
was said to have died) was Thomas Taylor, 
of Trinity, whom I was frequently in the 
habit of meeting; he went by the name of 
“Turk Taylor,’”’ as he used to boast that 
he was to occupy a very high situation at 
Constantinople as soon as he had taken 
his degree. Although he was a man of 
dissolute and extravagant habits, he was 
far from being unkind or vindictive in his 
disposition; and when this unfortunate 
circumstance occurred, he was as much 
pitied as blamed. He was deeply in debt 
when he left the university, and was not 
heard of for many years. Tom Hart, who 
had been Vice-Provost of King’s, and 
afterwards took the living of Ringwood, 
in Hampshire, told me that when he was 
at dinner one day, he was called out by 
the urgent entreaties of a poor man lying 
in a pass-cart, apparently in a dying state: 
this man was Taylor, whom he had known 
as the gayest of the gay, and constantly 
associating with noblemen and men of 
rank in the university. 

We will not, however, dwell longer 
on these lamentable examples of re- 
laxed discipline ; but turn to some of 
the more estimable personages in Mr. 
Gunning’s éableauz, in whom, though 
we trace many characteristic features 
of the same state of manners, there is 
more in which we can sympathise with 

leasure. Sir Busick Harwood, Dr. 

saac Milner, Bishop Watson, Pro- 
fessor Christian, Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, Johfi Warren of Jesus (after- 
wards Dean of Bangor), and John 
Tweddell, figure among the most pro- 
minent subjects of his anecdotes. One 
of the most prominent is Dr. Farmer, 
the Master of Emmanuel, and commen- 
tator on Shakspere, who never neglected 
to avail himself of the gratification to 
be derived from the presence of actors 
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at Cambridge. Their season was con- 
temporaneous with the holding of 
Stourbridge Fair :— 

There was a theatre on the spot where 
the Shakspeare public-house now stands ; 
it belonged to the Norwich company, which 
generally comprised many respectable, 
and frequently very excellent, performers. 
Brunton was for many years manager. 
His performance of Shylock and Iago was 
highly applauded ; his daughter and seve- 
ral of his relations were much distinguished 
on the London boards. The performances 
continued for about three weeks; the house 
was generally well filled, and on some even- 
ings crowded in every part, especially when 
the lord lieutenant, or the members of the 
town and university, bespoke the play. 
Dr. Farmer never failed to be present, 
except on Michaelmas-day, which was the 
anniversary of the foundation of Emma- 
nuel, and which was always celebrated by 
a splendid dinner in the College Hall. On 
every other evening he with his friends, 
George Steevens, Isaac Reed, Malone, and 
one or two others (whom Dr. Barnes used 
to designate the Shakspeare Gang), were 
accustomed to occupy that part of the pit 
which is usually called “The Critic’s Row,” 
and which was scrupulously reserved for 
them. They seemed to enjoy the play as 
much as the youngest persons present. 
They were the best-natured and most in- 
dulgent of critics; and as these dramatic 
enthusiasts never expressed disapproba- 
tion, few other persons ventured to do so; 
but when they approved, the whole house 
applauded most rapturously. Dr. Farmer 
and his friends rarely left before the whole 
performance was concluded; the party 
joined loudly in the mirth which the fairies 
of those days never failed to produce, in 
the midst of which the hearty and very 
peculiar laugh of the Doctor could easily 
be distinguished. When the performance 
was over, they returned on foot, and ad- 
journed to Emmanuel Parlour, where half- 
a-score persons were either waiting for 
them, or accompanied them home. 


The account of Farmer's perform- 
ance of the duties of a parish priest is 
less edifying :— 

For many years before he was elected 
to the Mastership he had the curacy of 
Swavesey (about nine miles distant), where 
he made a point of attending in all wea- 
thers. He began the service punctually 
at the appointed time, and gave a plain 
practical sermon, strongly enforcing some 
moral duty. After service he chatted most 
affably with his congregation, and never 
failed to send some small present to such 
of his poor parishioners as had been kept 
from church through illness. After morn- 
ing service he repaired to the public-house, 
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where a mutton-chop and potatoes were 
soon set before him: these were quickly 
despatched, and immediately after the re- 
moval of the cloth, Mr. Dobson (his 
churchwarden), and one or two of the prin- 
cipal farmers, made their appearance, to 
whom he invariably said, “I am going to 
read prayers, but shall be back by the time 
you have made the punch.’’ Occasionally 
another farmer accompanied him from 
church, when pipes and tobacco were in 
requisition until six o’clock. Taffy was 
then led to the door, and he conveyed his 
master to his rooms by half-past seven ; 
here he found his slippers and night-cap, 
and taking possession of his elbow-chair, 
he slept till his bed-maker aroused him at 
nine o’clock, when resuming his wig he 
started for the Parlour, where the Fellows 
were in the habit of assembling on a Sun- 
day evening. 
* * * * 

Most of the churches within ten miles 
of Cambridge were served by Fellows of 
colleges. In some cases the curate has- 
tened back to dine in hall; there were 
others who undertook two or three ser- 
vices; so that, upon the whole, few parishes 
were so well satisfied with their pastor as 
Swavesey. 

During this period suppers were served 
in the halls of several of the colleges. At 
Trinity they were not abolished until after 
the death of Renouard, the Vice-Master, 
who was a regular attendant, as also Carr 
the Bursar, and Pugh the Incumbent of 
Bottisham. In those colleges where there 
were no suppers, the officiating clergy 
formed Sunday-evening clubs. At St. 
John’s it was called “ The Curates’ Club.” 
At King’s “The Neck or Nothing,’’ so 
named from the supper consisting of necks 
of mutton cut into chops. At Christ’s, 
the meeting was called “ The Apostolic;” 
the supper was always tripe, dressed in 
various ways. As many of the curates had 
dined early, and fared but scantily, they 
enjoyed their suppers prodigiously. Each 
club was restricted to its own members, 
but when Farmer became Master of his 
college, Emmanuel Parlour, where he al- 
ways presided on a Sunday evening, be- 
came greatly celebrated; for as Sunday 
was the usual day for visiting the univer- 
sity, persons of any station, or literary 
acquirement, would have considered their 
visit incomplete unless they shared in the 
hospitalities of Emmanuel Parlour, after 
having dined with the Vice-Chancellor. 
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There was a frankness and heartiness 
about Farmer that was particularly taking : 
he was just as much at his ease with Cabi- 
net Ministers as he was with his own 
Fellows. Whenever Mr. Pitt came to visit 
his constituents, he was always particularly 
affable ; but unless Farmer was of the 
party, the conversation soon became con- 
strained and embarrassed. It was evident 
the rulers of the university could not for- 
get they were in the presence of a man who 
had the power of dispensing bishoprics 
and deaneries; and it was this feeling pro- 
bably that caused them at times to be re- 
served and obsequious, and at others, they 
seemed to endeavour to astonish the Pre- 
mier by an elaborate, but perhaps, at times, 
an unseasonable display of erudition. As 
soon as Farmer joined them, the scene 
assumed a different aspect, and a tone of 
cheerfulness and hilarity succeeded the 
dulness and solemnity which had previously 
marked the meeting. 


Of the famous Stourbridge Fair, as 
it existed in his younger days, Mr. 
Gunning gives a long and interesting 
account, which will help to render 
more complete any future monograph 
on the history of that remarkable em- 
porium :* but we have not room for 
more than his description of the open- 
ing formalities :— 

On the 18th of September, the ceremony 
of proclaiming Stourbridge Fair took place. 
At 11 a.m., the Vice-Chancellor, with the 
Bedells and Registrary, the Commissary, 
the Proctors, and the Taxors, attended in 
the senate-house, where a plentiful supply 
of mulled wine and sherry, in black bottles, 
with a great variety of cakes, awaited their 
arrival. Strange as it may seem, the com- 
pany partook of these things as heartily as 
if they had come without their breakfasts, 
or were apprehensive of going without their 
dinners. This important business ended, 
the parties proceeded to the fair, in car- 
riages provided for the occasion. The 
proclamation was read by the Registrary 
in the carriage with the Vice-Chancellor, 
and repeated by the Yeoman Bedell on 
horseback, in three different places. At 
the conclusion of this ceremony, the car- 
riages drew up to the Tiled Booth (which 
is still standing), where the company 
alighted for the dispatch of business—and 
of oysters; and passing through an upper 
room, which was crowded by a motley as- 
semblage of customers, most of whom had 





* We much wish that Mr. C. H. Cooper (for no one could do it better), would give 
us a new edition of Gough’s History of Stourbridge Fair, completed to the time of its 
now virtual extinction; for, like the great metropolitan fair of St. Bartholomew, its 
glory has departed. Regarding its connexion with the cloth-manufacture, even of the 
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been there from an early hour, they at 
length arrived at what was called “The 
University Dining Room.”’ This consisted 
of a slip of a room, separated from the 
other part by a wooden partition, made of 
the rudest materials, which was about six 
feet and a half high, with two doors in it. 
Close to the end wall was a narrow bench ; 
next that, the table, formed from rough 
materials, and supported by tressels and 
casks; on this table (which had no cloth 
of any kind) were placed several barrels of 
oysters, with ale and bottled porter in great 
profusion. At this repast we were joined 
by numbers of Masters of Arts, who had 
formed no part of the procession, but who 
had come for the express purpose of eating 
oysters. This was a very serious part of 
the day’s proceedings, and occupied a long 
time. We then left the dining-room, that 
the waiters might remove the shells and 
cover the boards with a cloth, in prepara- 
tion for dinner. That part of the room 
net appropriated to the university was by 
this time crowded almost to suffocation, 
and we had some trouble in getting to the 
open air. We took two or three turns in 
Garlick-row, and then returned to the Tiled 
Booth ; but to reach the dining-room was 
a very arduous task. In vain did the 
Marshal, the Yeoman Bedell, the Proctors’ 
and Taxors’ men, attempt to form a lane 
through which we might pass without ob- 
struction; in vain did the landlord of the 
Tiied Booth shout out, “ Make way for 
the Vice-Chancellor and the University !” 
Not a man inade an attempt to stir; for 
with the peasantry (who on this day formed 
the majority of the company assembled) 
the university was highly unpopular; they 
seemed to enjoy the difficulties we kad to 
encounter. Nor was it to be wondered at, 
for they had heard it solemnly proclaimed 
that every man would be punished who 
sold beer in any other mug than such as 
were allowed by the university; and as 
the mugs out of which they were then 
drinking were shamefully under the stan- 
dard measure, they suspected that the 
dinner, of which we were about to partake, 
was paid for with their money. Of these 
suspicions the publicans took no means to 
disabuse them ; indeed, many of those who 
sold beer actually believed that the money 
they paid at the Commissary’s Court was 
for a permission to sell short measure. At 
length, by a perseverance worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, we reached the dining-room. 
The cloth had been laid, and the dinner 
served up as soon as we had quitted it; 
and as covers were unknown at the Tiled 
Booth, the joints would have been cold, if 
anything could have been cold in a climate 
intolerable even to a native of the tropics. 
The scene which presented itself on enter- 
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ing the room I can describe most accu- 
rately, for the dishes and their arrangement 
never varied. Before the Vice-Chancellor 
was placed a large dish of herrings; then 
followed in order a neck of pork roasted, 
an enormous plum-pudding, a leg of pork 
boiled, a pease-pudding, a goose, a huge 
apple-pie, and a round of beef in the centre, 
On the other half of the table, the same 
dishes were placed in similar order (the 
herrings before the Senior Proctor, who 
sat at the bottom). From thirty to forty 
persons dined there; and although the 
wine was execrable, a number of toasts 
were given, and mirth and good humour 
prevailed, to such an extent as is seldom 
to be met with at more modern and more 
refined entertainments. At about half- 
past six the dinner party broke up, and, 
with scarcely an exception, adjourned to 
the theatre. 


We must now conclude our extracts 
from this very amusing work with the 
following account of the state of the 
town of Cambridge during these “good 
old times :"— 


The gutters were in the middle of the 
streets, in several of which it was impos- 
sible for two carriages to pass each other, 
on account of the encroachments that had 
been made. Along the whole front of 
Pembroke College was a water-course, 
which divided the street into two very 
unequal parts: the west side was by neces- 
sity the carriage-road, but was only one- 
third the width of the road which adjoined 
the college, and was appropriated to foot 
passengers. * * ” ° 
To the best of my recollection the only 
persons who kept carriages at this time 
were the Bishop of Llandaff, Mrs. Ingle 
(who afterwards took the name of Finch, 
and resided at Shelford), and Mr. Mort- 
lock. No carriage went out during a win- 
ter evening without the lamps lighted, and 
generally a servant carrying a torch. The 
extinguishers for putting out these flam- 
beaux existed a few years ago on the por- 
tico of Llandaff House. 

Very little desire was evinced by the 
inhabitants for improving the town by 
paving and lighting. Many who had ac- 
quired wealth under the old system con- 
sidered the advantages doubtful, whilst a 
heavy expenditure was certain. Those who 
had enlarged their shops by throwing out 
projecting windows into streets, already 
too narrow, thought it very hard that they 
should be obliged to reduce them to their 
old dimensions. The university, too, was 
very lukewarm on the subject. Some 
thought that the fights between the uni- 
versity and town would often recur, as 
now persons, not being able to recognise 
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each other in the dark, more frequently 
passed without quarrelling. Others were 
apprehensive that the undergraduates, who 
were in the habit of breaking what few 
lamps were then to be met with, would 
afterwards mark their progress through 
the streets by breaking all they came near. 
Owing to the joint efforts of Mr. Mortlock 
(and Dr. Farmer most cordially co-ope- 
rated with him, and who, on that account, 
was termed the self-elected Aidile), every 
obstacle was surmounted, and from that 
time till the present the town has been 
gradually improving. To me (who have 
a perfect remembrance of all its horrible 
discomforts) it seems surprising that any 
family should have resided at Cambridge 
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who could live anywhere else. The under- 
graduates when encountered in our dark 
streets were scarcely less ferocious than 
the members of the ‘* Mohock and Sweat- 
ing Clubs.’’ Persons carrying dark lan- 
terns, which were at that time called “ bulls’ 
eyes,”’ were always insulted, and their lan- 
terns generally taken from them. But I 
must, before quitting this subject, do the 
undergraduates the justice to remark, that 
a large glass lantern, containing one or two 
mould candles, completely protected, not 
only the servant who carried it, but also 
those whom she was attending, and who 
thus were enabled to pick their way with 
tolerable safety. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, with Examples of their Colloquial 
Use, and Illustrations from various Authors: to which are added, the Customs of 


the County. By Anne Elizabeth Baker. 


THE name of Baker is so essen- 
tially and permanently connected with 
Northamptonshire in the minds of all 
who take any interest in our local and 
gentilitial antiquities, and the excel- 
lent and amiable historian of that 
county was personally so well known 
among the same classes, that it is quite 
unnecessary for us to tell them that, 
though an unwedded bachelor, he was 
blessed with a helpmate beyond the 
fortune of most authors. In his sister 
he had a constant companion, who 
took an active interest in the promo- 
tion of his work, and was his efficient 
assistant in those departments best 
suited for feminine talent and pur- 
suit, where matters of art, or of natu- 
ral science, were connected with his 
great enterprise. Accompanying her 
brother in his tours through the coun- 
ty, Miss Baker devoted her time to 
the observation of its botanical and 
other natural products, and particu- 
larly its fossils, of which she assem- 
bled a large and interesting collection; 
further, she directed her attention to 
the peculiarities of dialect retained by 
the population, and to the local cus- 
toms maintained by the villagers, their 
sports and pastimes, and their prover- 
bial sayings. The present work is the 
fruit of her collections, formed during 
a space of more than twenty years. 
When travelling with her brother, she 
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was, as she tells us, brought into con- 
tact with every grade of society, from 
the peer to the peasant, and thus pos- 
sessed the best opportunities for ob- 
serving the verbal peculiarities and 
customs of each district; while, from 
a love of every branch of natural his- 
tory, she was always eager to note the 
local names connected with it. The 
result is a Glossary containing upwards 
of 5,000 words and phrases, of which 
more than 2,000 have not been in- 
cluded in any previous publication of 
the kind. ‘The customs and sports, 
&c. which were at first intended for a 
distinct work, are also now included 
in this, and render it a book of much 
more entertaining reading than Dic- 
tionaries can usually aspire to be. 

We foresee that objection may be 
taken to a large proportion of Miss 
Baker’s words and phrases—that they 
are not strictly provincial: and we 
must admit the justice of that remark; 
for a great many, we can speak from 
our own knowledge, are equally preva- 
lent within the circle of Cockaigne, 
and probably, more or less, through- 
out the kingdom. Of course, the ex- 
clusive possession of such words or 
phrases is a point very difficult to 
ascertain, and one in which we all may 
be very easily deceived. The learned 
Northern lexicographer, Dr. Jamieson, 
in many instances, lays particular claim 
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to many words which are equally well 
known in the south; as, for example, 
in his Supplement, he appears to con- 
sider the term “ better,” as applied to 
number rather than quality, as “ It’s 
better than a year since I saw him,” to 
be a sense unknown to English writing. 
Miss Baker remarks, “ With us it is 
eneral ;” whilst we may say the same 
or the metropolis, and the glossarists 
of Yorkshire have already placed it in 
their dictionaries. 
But Miss Baker has anticipated the 
objection to which we allude, and re- 
lied to it in the words of the Hal- 
amshire glossarist, the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, who has observed, that “the 
great mass of archaical words, in every 
particular district, will, of course, be 
the same with those of any other dis- 
trict, since they are relics of a language 
once common to the whole of Eng- 
land.” ‘This applies, in a certain ex- 


tent, to phrases as well as words. As 
Miss Baker asks, Who shall decide 
which county has the strongest claim 
to any particular word? It is next to 
impossible to do so: and the only 


method of arriving at an approxima- 
tion to the truth, is by accumulating 
the sum total of various testimonies : 
which our author has endeavoured to 
do, by adding to her own explanations 
references to every preceding Provin- 
cial Glossary in which each word has 
been hitherto noticed. She appears 
to have been guided in great measure 
by the rule that, if a word is not to be 
found at all, or not in a particular 
sense, in our ordinary dictionaries,—if 
such word or sense is unnoticed by 
Johnson and Todd, by Richardson, or 
Webster, then it has a claim to be ad- 
mitted into her Glossary. Doctor 
Johnson proceeded upon the principle 
that “the Lexicographer is doomed 
to remove rubbish and clear obstruc- 
tions from the paths of learning and 
genius.” Like other reformers, he 
obliterates while he beautifies ; or, 
like the too zealous labourers in the 
Gospel, he is apt with the tares to 
root up the wheat also. The Glossa- 
rist, on the other hand, must plead 
guilty to preserving the rubbish, and 
even to perpetuating vulgarisms: but 
why ? it is because his labours are in- 
tended to throw light upon the litera- 
ture and history of the past, not to 
mould the language of future orators 
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or essayists. No one who has not 
directed his frequent attention to the 
subject would imagine how often an 
archaism lurks under an apparent vul- 
garism. As Miss Baker very justly 
remarks,— 

Some of the words which appear vul- 
garisms are only the residuum of our 
ancient mother tongue. Other words ad- 
mitted into this collection are undoubtedly 
vulgarisms, or vicious pronunciations ; 
but they are nevertheless curious, as being 
characteristic of our county phraseology. 
In all these words I have endeavoured to 
give the orthography sufficiently broad to 
mark the distinctive pronunciation, but 
not so broad as to degenerate into cari- 
cature. There are likewise many slang 
terms, not in the dictionaries, yet so much 
employed as to claim a place here.’’ 


Miss Baker quotes a calculation 
made by “a late accurate philologist,” 
that there are 13,000 words in com- 
mon use in England which do not ap- 
pear in any dictionary. If that be the 
case, there must be, besides the 5,000 
which are placed in this Northampton- 
shire Glossary, a great many more 
afloat in every district which have not 
yet been arrested by any of the Glos- 
sarists. 

It is curious to observe that, whilst 
many of these non-Johnsonian words 
or phrases are prevalent, as we have 
remarked, in all or in various and 
distant parts of the country, there are 
others, especially among the terms 
used in agriculture, which seem to be 
employed in a very limited district 
indeed. Miss Baker tells us that— 

‘Many archaisms retained in one pa- 
rish are unknown at the distance of a few 
miles. A farmer residing on the borders 
of Warwickshire removed to the Leicester- 
shire side of the county, not more than 
eight miles distant, and found many of 
the agricultural terms quite new to him ; 
while some of those he had always been 
accustomed to were never used, and 
scarcely understood: and a labourer who 
resided fourteen miles west of Northamp- 
ton went seventeen miles east to see his 
relations, and said he could not under- 
stand them.”’ 

The only Glossaries of the Midland 
district which have hitherto appeared 
are, a small one for Leicestershire in 
1842, by the Rev. Dr. Evans of Mar- 
ket Bosworth, and one for Northamp- 
tonshire itself, which was published by 
Mr. Sternberg since Miss Baker is- 
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sued her prospectus. When we re- 
member that Shakspere was a native 
of the contiguous county of Warwick, 
we may congratulate the commentators 
upon the appearance of the present 
work: whilst to the admirers of the 
works of that beautiful rustic poet, 
the unfortunate Clare, who is now 
spending his declining years in the 
Lunatic Asylum at Northampton,— 
and the number of his admirers will be 
more numerous hereafter than they are 
as yet,—the illustrations conveyed by 
Miss Baker's labours will be invaluable. 
Indeed, we cannot but consider the 
very great use which our author has 
made of Clare’s poems, both those pub- 
lished and others which are as yet 
in manuscript, to be a very charming 
feature of her varied pages. 

An instance is given under the 
word Burr how Clare has in one place 
been misrepresented by his printers. 
That term is applied in Northampton- 
shire to the haziness sometimes seen 
around the moon: and Clare intended 
to refer to this phenomenon when he 
wrote, in his poem of The Woodman, 
And burred moons foretell great storms at night ; 
Tn such-like things the woodman took delight. 
But the printer was not content with 
having the moon burred, so he deter- 
mined that she must be buried. (Vil- 
lage Minstrel, vol. ii. p. 47.) 

We think our readers will be in- 
terested if we extract and place before 
them some of the passages in which the 
Northamptonshire Glossary illustrates 
the Works of Shakspere :— 


Bay. The space between the main beams 
in a building. A barn, to which it is 
principally applied, is said to consist of 
so many Jays according to the number of 
beams; each is termed a ten, fifteen, or 
twenty feet bay in accordance with the 
space between each beam, and the quan- 
tity of wheat lying on one side of a barn, 
or more correctly between the main beams, 
is designated, a bay of wheat. The passage 
which Todd brings forward from Morti- 
mer, in illustration of this word, appears 
to coincide altogether with our definition. 

“There may be kept 1,000 bushels in 
each day, there being 16 bays, each 18 feet 
long, about 17 feet wide, or 300 feet square 
in each bay.” Coles’ Dictionary, 1667, 
explains it, ‘‘a bay of building, mensura 
viginti quatuor pedum,’’ which no doubt 
refers to the frontage. Shakspere’s adop- 
tion of this term has puzzled his commen- 
tators. 
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If this law holds ten years in Vienna, I’ll rent the 
fairest 
House in it after ¢hee pence a bay. 
(Meas. for Meas, ii. 1.) 

Bootinc. A _ harvest-home custom. 
When any one has misconducted himself 
in the field during harvest, he is subjected 
to a mock trial at the harvest-home feast, 
and condemned to be Jooted ; which is thus 
described in the Introduction to Clare’s 
‘Village Minstrel,’”’ p. xxiii. “ Along form 
is placed in the kitchen, upon which the 
boys who have worked well sit, as a terror 
and disgrace to the rest, in a bent posture, 
with their hands laid on each other’s backs, 
forming a bridge for the hogs (as the truant 
boys are called) to pass over; while a 
strong chap stands on each side with a 
boot legging, soundly strapping them as 
they scuffle over the bridge, which is done 
as fast as their ingenuity can carry them.” 

The custom is still kept up at some of 
the neighbouring villages. It extends also 
into Warwickshire; and, as Steevens sug- 
gests, Shakspere most probably had it in 
his eye when he makes Protheus, parrying 
Valentine’s raillery, say, 

Nay, give me not the boots. 
(Two Gent. of Verona, i. 1.) 

Borr.Le or Hay. A bundle, or burden 
of hay for the foddering of cattle, tied up 
with a string; as distinguished from a 
truss, which is always banded. Bottle is 
also applied to a bundle of sticks collected 
from the hedges for firing. And in some 
parts of the county to a gleaner’s burden. 
Fr. dateau, a bundle or bottle, as of hay. 
The precise signification of this term ap- 
pears to have been misunderstood by John- 
son, Todd, and Nares; the two former 
consider it ‘‘a quantity of hay or grass 
bundled up,’’ and the latter simply “a 
truss of hay.’”? Ash agrees more nearly 
with us, and explains it as ‘‘a quantity of 
hay bound up in a bundle;’’ and Shak- 
spere, no doubt, uses it in accordance with 
our meaning, when in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Bottom, transformed into 
an Ass, expresses such a great desire for a 
‘* botile of good hay,”’ as he certainly could 
not have required a truss of hay for a 
single meal. Q 

Mr. Nares is again mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the phrase is now only preserved 
in the proverbial saying of ‘‘ looking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay.’’ A Northamp- 
tonshire shepherd would soon have unde- 
ceived him. 

Coty. The black or soot from a pot 
or kettle. Most of our Lexicographers 
attach this meaning to the word; but I 
suppose Steevens considered it dialectical, 
as in commenting upon Shakspere’s beau- 
tiful figurative application of it, he says 
A word still in use in the Midland coun- 
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ties.’’ Collier, in a note to the passage 
in Othello where this word occurs, says, 
‘*TIn order to make some sense of ‘ collied’ 
it is taken to mean discoloured, blackened, 
and so far disfigured ;* and again, he ob- 
serves on the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
‘We have had ‘ collied night’ for black 
night, and it has been suggested that 
‘ collied’ was a misprint for quelled, and 
we own that it appears very possible.” If 
this Shaksperian commentator had been 
aware of our common usage of this word, 
and its compounds, I think he would have 
spared these observations. 


CrankuiinG. Bending, winding. Dray- 
ton in his Polyolbion, in treating of the 
river Wye, says, 

Meander, who is said so intricate to be, 
= not so many turns, nor crankling nookes as 
shee. 

Shakspere’s cranking is evidently the 
same word. Itis written crankling in some 
editions, but Todd considers the former the 
true reading. 

See how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land, 

A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

(1 Hen. IV. iii. 1.) 

Ditcuep, or Dicuep. Filled up, deeply 
insinuated ; applied to dirt on the skin or 
any other surface ; nearly synonymous with 
ditted. ‘‘ Your skin is so ditched it'll 
never come clean again.” ‘*‘ How your 
hands be ditched,’’ is often said to dirty 
children. A table is ditehed when the dirt 
has insinuated itself into the grain of the 
wood; a person’s clothes are ditched with 
dirt, when dust and other extraneous matter 
have been suffered to accumulate till they 
have become incorporated with the texture. 
Nares explains Dich in the following pas- 
sages. ‘‘Apparently a corruption of do it, 
or may it do.” 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantis. 

(Tim. Ath. i, 2.) 


He observes, “Though this has the ap- 
pearance of being a familiar and colloquial 
form, it has not been met with elsewhere; 
which is a circumstance rather extraordi- 
nary. Nor is it known to be provincial.’’ 
In this he is mistaken ; and, if his mean- 
ing of the word be correct, there is neither 
sense nor applicability in Shakspere’s use 
of it; but in the poet’s time, doubtless, 
as now, our word extended into Warwick- 
shire, and the force of the expression, if 
used in the sense of the verb ¢o fill, is 
obvious and expressive. This is one of 
the many instances of the importance of 
local glossaries in clucidating Shakspere. 
Oxp. The common pronunciation of 
Wold, as may be instanced in the village 
of Wold, which is generally so corrupted; 
as also Orlingbury Wold, and Yardley 
4 
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Wold ; the latter of which has the follow- 
ing rhyme connected with it :— 

The wind blows cold 

Upon Yardley Old. 

Both the quarto and folio editions of 
Shakspere have Old for Wold, in King 
Lear, iii. 4; and Spelman writes Burton 
upon Olds, which proves this orthography 
to be archaic rather than vulgar. 

Patm. The English Palm, or Sallow. 
Salix caprea. Doubtless the tree referred 
to by Shakspere, “ Look here, what I 
found on a palm tree.’’ (As you Like It, 
iii. 2.) Steevens remarks that ‘‘ A palm 
tree in the forest of Arden, is as much out 
of place as the lioness in the subsequent 
scene ;”’ and Collier, in commenting on 
this observation, suggests that Shakspere 
‘* possibly wrote plane-tree, which may 
have been misread by the transcriber or 
compositor.””? Both the remark and the 
suggestion might have been spared, if these 
gentlemen had been aware that, in the 
counties bordering on the forest of Arden, 
the name of an exotic tree is transferred 
to an indigenous one. Branches of this 
tree were formerly used for decorating 
churches on Palm Sunday ; and the custom 
is still continued by the Catholics. 

Ye leaning palms, that seem to look 
Pleased o’er your image in the brook. 
(Clare’s Rural Life, p. 62.) 

Pe.tinG. Bustling, hurrying ; always 
conveying the idea of heat from over- 
exertion. This Shaksperian word is de- 
fined by all the commentators as meaning 
paltry, petty, of little worth, contemptible; 
which agrees with the “ pelfing farm’”’ in 
Rich. If. and the ‘‘ poor pelting village’ 
in King Lear; but cur signification is 
much more characteristic of the ‘* pelting 
petty officer’? in Measure for Measure, 
and ‘‘ welling wars’ in Troilus and Cres- 
sida, expressing the bustling self-import- 
ance of the one, and the heat and hurry 
of the other. Pelting, when employed 
participially, as the ‘* pelting of the piti- 
less storm,” in King Lear, has a totally 
different meaning, and denotes the pre- 
cipitance and force with which the rain 
descends, and may be traceable to the 
commonly received meaning, ‘‘ to strike 
with anything thrown.’’ 

Scorcu. To deduct, to curtail. “He 
scotched me tuppence appenny out o’ my 
wages.’ Halliwell gives this as the Lin- 
colnshire meaning. 

How ever ye skotch, 

Save pole and crotch.—TussEr. 
In the oft-quoted passage in Macbeth— 
** We've scotched the snake, not killed it,’’ 
—I imagine Shakspere meant that its tail 
or a portion of the end was cut off, thus 
curtailing the dimensions without de- 
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stroying life; but Nares understood the 
passage as implying simply ‘‘ to score, or 
cut in a slight manner;” Moor and others, 
**to notch or cut;’’ and Collier, “to 
wound;’’ which opinion he considers 
strengthened by the passage in Coriolanus, 
iv. 5:— 
He scotched him and notched him like a carbonado. 
See here another wretch whom this foul beast 
Hath scotched and scored in this inhuman wise. 
Beavm. & Ft. Knight of the Burning Pestle, a. iii. 


Miss Baker is no doubt correct in 
her notion that to scotch a snake pro- 
perly is to chop a piece off it, just as to 
tax provisions is to submit them to 
excise, the word having originated with 
the Anglo-Saxon sceat, the term ap- 
plied by our ancestors to various kinds 
of taxation and contribution, as well 
as to their money itself, and which 
Miss Baker recognises under the word 
“Snot. The score or reckoning at a 
public house,” as in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, act ii. scene 5. 


SounDED. Swooned, fainted. ‘‘ I was 
so frit, I thought I should a’ sounded.” 
Forby was unacquainted with this form of 
the word, or he would not have remarked 
under Swound, which we also use, that in 
the Variorum Edition of Shakspere it is 
printed sounded, which he presumes is the 
Editor’s ignorance. Both forms are good 
old English, both equally common with 
us, and both authorised by our early poets 
and dramatists. 

Sprack. Shrewd, intelligent. I have 
never heard this Shaksperian word out 
of the Whittlebury Forest District, but I 
believe it is not uncommon there. On 
making inquiry of the parish clerk of 
Syresham as to some local points of in- 
formation, he replied, “ I don’t know who 
can tell you; we’ve got never a sprack 
man in our village now.’’? Nares defines 
this word, ‘‘ Quick, alert; pronounced 
sprag by Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, in conformity with the 
dialect attributed to him.’’ Steevens ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Sprag is used in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath, where it signifies ready, 
alert, sprightly, and is pronounced as if 
written sprack ;”’ and in this sense it oc- 
curs in Jamieson and in the Waverley 
Novels. Malone supplies an example from 
the Supplement to Colley Cibber’s Life :— 

Mr. Dogget was a little, lively, sprack man. 
Which agrees with our use of the word. 

He is a good sprag memory. 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 1.) 

Spurs. The strong lateral roots of a 
tree, or the side-shoots of a branch, par- 
ticularly of a trained tree; shoots that 
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grow out at the front of a branch are called 
foreright spurs. A woodman often in fell- 
ing a tree says, ‘‘ The spurs were so strong 
I had hard work to grub up the roots.”’ 
Todd defines spurs, the longest and largest 
root of atree. Pope, in his commentary 
on Shakspere, calls it an old word for the 
fibres of a tree. Knight, in his edition of 
Shakspere, remarks, ‘‘ We cannot find any 
authority for Pope’s assertion. The sup- 
port of a post placed in the ground is still 
technically called a spur. The large lead- 
ing roots of a tree may, in the same way, 
have been called spurs from their lateral 
projections, which hold the plant firm and 
upright.’’ Our signification precisely ac- 
cords with Knight’s conjecture, and with 
the sense in which Shakspere uses it. 


The strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs 
Pluck’d up the pine and cedar. 
(Tempest, v. 1.) 
I do note, 
That grief and patience rooted in him doth 
Mingle their spurs together. 
(Cymbeline, iv. 2.) 
Tiep. Matched, equalled. Thus in the 
passage in King Henry VIII. iv. 2, where 
Queen Katharine characterises Wolsey : 
—— He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one who, by suggestion, 
Ty'd all the kingdom. 


This expression has given rise to much 
difference of opinion amongst the com- 
mentators. Tollet understands it in the 
sense of ‘ limited, circumscribed :’’ 7. e, 
set bounds to the liberties and properties 
of all persons in the kingdom. Pope and 
Warburton adopt “‘ enslaved” as its mean- 
ing ; by giving the king pernicious counsel 
he ¢yed or enslaved the kingdom. Han- 
mer and Farmer treat it as a false reading, 
and substitute ¢ithed, intimating that he 
tithed all the kingdom. Our use of the 
word naturally extended into the neigh- 
bouring county of Warwick, and, in ac- 
cordance with it, the obvious meaning of 
the passage is that, “‘ ever ranking himself 
with princes,” he acknowledged no su- 
perior, but considered that he ftyed or 
equalled those who ranked highest in the 
kingdom. 

Top. A tod of fleece wool is 28 lb. by 
stat. 12 Car. I. cap.32, and it so con- 
tinues ; but if the fleeces are wound up by 
the shearer or shepherd, and not by a 
sworn woolwinder, an allowance is made 
of 1lb. for filth, and the fod is 29 Ib. 
When sorted and sold out by the wool- 
stapler to the manufacturer, the fod, 
whether of clothing or combing wool, is 
30 1b. being the eighth part of a pack of 
wool, which is — The clown in 

24 
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Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale exclaims, ‘* Let 
me see: every ‘leven wether fods; every 
tod yields pound and odd shilling ; fifteen 
hundred shorn ; what comes the wool to ?” 
This passage puzzled and confounded the 
commentators till Knight suggested the 
simple and true meaning : “that the average 
produce of eleven wethers was a tod of 
wool, and that the value of a fod was a 
pound and odd shilling. And the clown 
asks, what would fifteen hundred fleeces 
come to ?” 


We have here culled a very pretty 
Rosy for the members of the late 
hakespeare Society. In a place where 
our Glossarist introduces a word used 
by Ben Jonson, which puzzled his 
commentator Gifford, she has not we 
think been so successful, and yet has pro- 
bably pointed to the meaning. After 
stating that Odling, as a term applied 
to “one differing from the rest of a 
family, brood, or litter,” is in general 
circulation in Northamptonshire, Miss 
Baker proceeds to quote Nares, who 
says, “ The meaning of this word has 
never been discovered, though it must 
have some relation to tricking and 
cheating.” But the word in question, 
as used by Ben Jonson, is evidently 
distinct from the “odling” of the 
Northamptonshire farmyard. He de- 
scribes Shift as one whose “ profession 
is skeldering and odling.” It was, 
perhaps, applied to one, who, a degree 
etter than an idler, was occasionally 


occupied in what we now call “odd 
jobs.” 

The following illustration of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher is as successful as 
any of those upon Shakspere :— 


Ranp. A joint, or rather a piece of 
beef, cut from between the brisket and the 
ribs. Forby and Holloway give the word 
for a joint of beef, but do not define it 
specifically. Nares, Moor, and Halliwell 
copy Kersey’s definition, ‘“‘ A long fleshy 
piece cut between the flank and the but- 
tock.” Palsgrave has “ Rande of befe, 
giste de beuf.’’ Beaumont and Fletcher 
supply an illustration of this term, in the 
Wild Goose Chase, v. 2:— 


They came with chopping knives, to cut 
me into [rands]* rounds, and sirloins, 
and so powder me. 


Fletcher, one of our native worthies, 
probably adopted this word from its local 
use; but his editor Whalley, also a native 
of this county, was ignorant of it, or he 
would not have substituted round for rand, 
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in the passage quoted, and have appended 
the following note to it :— 

“** As we can annex no meaning to the 
word rands in this passage, we have in- 
serted rounds. A round of beef is almost 
as common a phrase as a sirloin.’”’ 


Among the terms peculiarly illus- 
trative of the local customs and habits 
of Northamptonshire, are some which 
relate to the ordinary modes of build- 
ing, and many that belong to agri- 
culture. In other places a Dauber, 
from the monkish Latin dealbare, was 
one employed to whitewash, or at most 
to plaster, walls already built of stone : 
but in Northamptonshire it was applied 
to the workmen who actually built the 
walls, such as they were :— 


Davuser. A builder of walls with mud, 
mixed with short straw, or stubble. These 
mud walls, as they are termed, are used 
particularly for hovels, and the cottages 
of the agricultural poor; but there are in- 
stances of houses, of two or three stories 
high, being built in this manner. Forby 
and Moore describe the same mode of 
building as common in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, only substituting clay for mud, or 
road dirt. Prompt. Parv. ‘‘ Dawéer, or 
cleymann. Aryillarius, bituminarius.’’ 
Palsgrave gives the verbs to dawbde with 
clay onely; to daube with lime, plaster or 
lome, that is, tempered with heare or straw, 
Dauber, placqueur. 

We meet with the term again under 

Wattte anp Das. A method of 
building with flakes plastered with mortar, 
between upright, or horizontal studs ; 
sometimes both. It is now little used 
except in the vicinity of the forests, and 
the obvious reason of its continuance there 
is the flakes being manufactured by the 
woodmen from the hazel that is grown in 
the coppices. 


“ Flakes,” it is to be remarked, are 
synonymous with wattles, frames of in- 
terwoven osiers or hazels. There is 
again an allusion to this style of build- 
ing in the phrase Tuack anp Mortar, 
“thack” being the same as thatch—- 

Thack and dike 

Northamptonshire like. 
This phrase, Miss Baker tells us, is— 
Applied to any one who works with 
eagerness and energy to complete any 
labour. ‘‘ He sets to it thack and mor- 
tar.”’” Perhaps this expression may be 
traced to the expeditious mode still ob- 
served in some of our villages of building 
walls and cottages with a mixture of mud 
and short straw. 
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Within the houses a frequent piece 
of furniture was the Long-Settle or 
Screen :— 

LonG-sETTLE. A long high-backed 
wooden seat, with arms; frequent in the 
chimney corner of farm-houses in by-gone 
days: still retained in the village public 
house, where, if it is placed at a short dis- 
tance from the fire, it often obtains the 
appropriate name of ScrEEn, as it serves 
the purpose of shielding the occupants 
from the wind by its high back. Grose, 
Brockett, Hunter, the Craven Glossarist, 
and Jamieson, all notice this article of 
furniture, varying the orthography ac- 
cording to the Northern pronunciation, as 
Lang or Lung, Settle or Saddle. 


The settle is mentioned both by 
Wycliffe and by Tusser. 

The system of agriculture in open 
fields, which was prevalent in North- 
amptonshire less than a century ago, 
is illustrated by many appropriate 
terms: 

A Lanp is an arable division of a fur- 
long in an open field ; the top of the land 
is called the ridge or r1G, and the sides 
the furrow or THURROW; each land is 
separated by a narrow strip of greensward 
called a BALK, (which see,) but the num- 
ber and length of the /ands depend on 
the size and shape of the furlong. “ How 
many Jands have you ploughed to-day ?’’ 
was a question often put to his plough- 
man by an open-field farmer, but has be- 
come obsolete, and indeed inappropriate, 
since the introduction of modern inclosure; 
though portions of inclosed fields, when 
appropriated to the growth of vegetables, 
are still called lands, as ‘‘ a land of pota- 
toes,’’ “‘a land of carrots,’’ &c. 


The balks were sometimes of a larger 
size, in order to denote a division of 
property, and in that case were called 
meer-balks. The boundaries of parishes 
were also marked in the same way. 


This mode of division is superseded by 
modern inclosures, and the term has con- 
sequently become obsolete; though we 
have instances of its retention. A grass 
lane, near Hunsborough Hill in the vicinity 
of Northampton, which separates the estates 
of two neighbouring country gentlemen, is 
called ‘‘The Meer’’ or ‘‘ Meer Lane ;"’ 
and a similar lane, in an adjoining parish, 
bears the same name. A.-Sax. Mera, 
finis. The Prompt. Parv. gives ‘‘ Meer, 
mark betwene ij. londys;’’ and Way, 
amongst other observations on this word, 
says, ‘* In a decree, t. Hen. VI. relating to 
Broadway, Worcestershire, printed by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, part of the boundaries 
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of Pershore Abbey is described as the 
mere dyche.” 


The breadths of green sward left at 
the sides of ploughed fields were some- 
times called slades ; but this term seems 
more exactly appropriate to the natural 
openings left in the lower and marshy 
parts of woods and plantations : 

And now he clymeth up the bankes, 

And falleth in the slades depe. 

Gower. 

We might extend our extracts very 
considerably were we to pursue the 
interesting matter respecting customs, 
and sports, and all kinds of folk-lore 
which are interspersed throughout Miss 
Baker’s book, but we must refer to the 
book itself all those who are curious 
about the observation in Northamp- 
tonshire of May Day and Whitsun 
Ale, Mothering Sunday and Plough 
Monday, the wool-combers’ festival of 
Bishop Blaze, and the juvenile game 
of Lady Coventry: as well as the 
curious accounts of the Christmas 
mumming, the Cushion dance, and the 
Nine Men’s Morris, the village Feasts, 
the Statutes or Statties, for hiring ser- 
vants, and the supplemental Mops for 
those who still stand idle in the market- 
place. As specimens, however, of these 
portions of Miss Baker’s work, we will 
extract one or two of the shorter 
notices :— 

Fic Sunpay. Palm Sunday. It is the 
universal custom, with both rich and poor, 
to eat figs on this day. On the Saturday 
preceding this day, the market at North- 
ampton is abundantly supplied with figs, 
and there are more purchased at this time 
than throughout the rest of the year; even 
the charity children, in some places, are 
regaled with them. The observance of this 
custom appears to be very local; it is not 
mentioned in Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiqui- 
ties,’’ and the only notice of it I have met 
with, out of the county, is in Hone’s “ Year 
Book.’? He states that, at Kempton in 
Hertfordshire, it has long been a custom 
for the inhabitants to eat figs on this day, 
there termed Fig Sunday, when it is also 
usual for them to keep wassel, and make 
merry with their friends. No conjecture 
is offered as to the origin or purpose of 
this singular custom. May it not have 
some reference to Christ’s desiring to eat 
figs, the day after his triumphant entrance 
into Jerusalem? 

Dyzemas Day. Childermas, or Holy 
Innocents’ Day. A festival of great anti- 
quity, though the observance of it, and the 
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name, are now obsolete. Childermas Day 
was considered of especial ill omen, and 
the same superstitious notions are con- 
nected with Dyzemas Day. A sexagena- 
rian on the southern side of the county, to 
whom I yas indebted for this name, in- 
formed me that within his remembrance 
this day was kept as sacred as the Sabbath, 
and it was considered particularly unlucky 
to commence any undertaking, or even to 
wash, on the same day of the week,through- 
out the year on which the anniversary of 
this day last fell; and it was commonly 
said, ‘‘ What is begun on Dyzemas Day 
will never be finished.” 

Neither Brand nor Hone notices this 
name for this day. Grose and Pegge give 
** Dyze-man’s-day, Childermas or Holy 
Innocents’ Day,’’ and assign it to the 
north. A learned friend suggests the pro- 
bability of this name being derived from 
Gr. Dus and Mass; éu¢ being expressive 
of misfortune, evil, peril, in allusion to the 
massacre of the Innocents. 


To this etymology we must demur : 
though what the true one may be we 
are unable to say. In the town of 
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Bury St. Edmund’s the guild of St. 
Nicholas was also called the Doose 
guild or Dusgylde, and on one of its 
leaden tokens CONGREGACIO DUSSE :* 
but why has not yet been discovered. 

There are many other old words in 
this book whose etymology has never 
been properly ascertained, and perhaps 
never will be. What, for instance, can 
be made of olyprance, for a merry- 
making? Why was the shelf above a 
fire-place called the mantelpiece? It 
is as old a word as the dictionary of 
Palsgrave, who has “ mantyltre of a 
chimney.” Mr. Hunter in his Hallam- 
shire Glossary defines buffet “ with the 
accent on the first syllable, a footstool ; 
accented on the last syllable, [and 
generally spelt beaufet,] a small cup- 
board.” But what is the etymological 
origin in either case? On these and 
other more important matters Miss 
Baker’s work will not only afford much 
interesting information, but will natu- 
rally lead to further investigation and 
discussion. 





NEVILLE’S CROSS. 
(With a Plate.) 


AT a short distance from the City 
of Durham stand the remains of Ne- 
ville’s Cross, which was erected to com- 
memorate the great victory achieved 
over the invading Scots, on the 17th of 
October, 1346. David king of Scots, 
knowing that Edward the Third was 
then engaged in war with France, took 
the opportunity to invade the English 
borders and to ravage the districts of 
Cumberland and Tynedale. Having 
taken the tower of Liddell, burnt and 
plundered the abbey of Lanercost and 
priory of Hexham, he crossed the Tyne 
and the Derwent, and proceeded with- 
out serious interruption to the park 
of Beaurepaire, three miles west of 
Durham, where he made his abode, 
whilst his army devastated the neigh- 
bouring country. The nobles who re- 
mained in the North of England, not- 
withstanding the French war, exerted 
their utmost energies to gather together 
the remaining forces of the country, 
and after some delay an army of sixteen 
thousand men was assembled under the 
authority of the archbishop of York, 





the bishops of Durham, Lincoln, and 
Carlisle, the Lords Neville and Percy, 
and the sheriffs of York and North- 
umberland. King David was negligent 
in keeping a proper look-out, and on 
the 17th of October he was attacked 
by the English forces sooner than he 
had expected. The battle was fought 
on the Red-hills, a piece of broken and 
irregular ground rising abruptly from 
the Wear. The Scots were hemes in 
three divisions, under the King, theEarl 
of Moray with Sir William Douglas, 
and the Steward of Scotland. “The 
English distributed their forces in four 
bodies: Lord Percy led the first, Lord 
Neville the second, Sir Thomas Roke- 
by sheriff of Yorkshire commanded the 
third, and a strong body of cavalry 
under Edward Balliol formed the re- 
serve. On a little hillock in the depth 
of Shawood called the Maidens’ Bower, 
the Prior of Durham, with his at- 
tendants, knelt around the holy cor- 
porax cloth of Saint Cuthbert, which, 
in obedience to a miraculous vision, 
was elevated on the point of a spear, 


* Tymms’s History of St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, pp 32, 43, 63, 
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within sight of both armies. ‘The city 
of Durham lay in dreadful suspense, 
whilst the remaining brethren of the 
convent poured forth their hymns and 
prayers from the highest towers of the 
cathedral.* The battle was long and 
doubtfully contested ; but at length the 
disorder of the Scots became irre- 
trievable, and a gallant body, which 
threw themselves around their king, 
fought with the determination of des- 
pair, until only eighty of their number 
survived. David, after receiving two 
arrow-wounds, and resisting several 
attempts to take him captive, was com- 
pelled to surrender to John Copeland 
a Northumbrian esquire, two of whose 
teeth he had first dashed out with his 
clenched steel gauntlet. Beside the 
King, the Earls of Fife and Monteith, 
and Sir William Douglas, were made 
prisoners; the Earls of Moray and 
Strathern, John and Alan Steward, 
and a long list of Scotish nobility, 
were amongst the slain. Of the 
English leaders, Lord Hastings alone 
fell. Copeland was rewarded by the 
English king with 5007. a year, and 
was made a Knight Banneret. He 
was afterwards sheriff of Northum- 
berland for six years in succession. 
Out of an army of thirty thousand 
Scots ahd French auxiliaries, fifteen 
thousand were left dead upon the field, 


whilst the loss of the English was very’ 


trifling. In this battle a holy cross 
taken out of Holyrood House was cap- 
tured from the Scots: and on the very 
spot where the standard of Saint Cuth- 
bert had been exhibited was afterwards 
erected an elegant cross of stone, which, 
having been built at the expense of 
Ralph lord Neville, wascalled Neville’s 
Cross. 

Neville’s Cross is thus described in 
the curious memoir of the Ancient 
Rites and Monuments of Durham, 
which was written by a contemporary 
shortly after the Reformation :— 

This Cross had seven steps about it, 
every way squared to the socket, wherein 
the stalk of the cross stood, which socket 
was fastened to a large square stone; the 
sole, or bottom stone, being of a great 
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thickness, viz. a yard and a half every way; 
this stone was the eighth step. The stalk 
of the cross was in length three yards and 
a half up to the boss, having eight sides, 
all of one piece; from the socket it was 
fixed into the above boss, into which boss 
the stalk was deeply soldered with lead. 
In the midst of the stalk, in every second 
square, was the Neville’s cross, a saltire 
on an escucheon, being Lord Neville’s 
arms, finely cut, and at every corner of 
the socket was a picture, i.e. a statue, of 
one of the four evangelists, finely set forth 
and carved. The boss of the top of the 
stalk was an octangular stone, finely cut 
and bordered, and most curiously wrought, 
and on every square of the nether side was 
Neville’s cross in one square and the bull’s 
head in the next; so in the same reciprocal 
order about the boss. On the top of the 
boss was a stalk of stone—being a cross a 
little higher than the rest, whereon was 
cut, on both sides of the stalk, the picture 
of our Saviour Christ crucified, the picture 
of the blessed Virgin on one side and St. 
John the evangelist on the other, both 
standing on the top of the boss; all which 
pictures were most artificially wrought to- 
gether and finely carved out of the entire 
stone, some parts thereof thorough carved 
work, both on the east and west sides, with 
a cover of stone likewise over their heads, 
being all most finely and curiously wrought 
together, out of the same hollow stone, 
which cover had a covering of lead. 


From this minute description it is 
easy to imagine what appearance this 
handsome Memorial Cross assumed. 
Mr. Hutchinson the county historian 
attempted to place it in a wood-en- 
graving before his reader’s eye ; and, 
with our present knowledge of the 
architecture of our forefathers and the 
aid of contemporary examples, it might 
now be rebuilt almost in fac-simile of 
the original. At present, nothing more 
remains of Neville’s Cross than the 
almost shapeless stump which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying etching. 
It was not until the year 1589 that it 
was broken down and defaced by 
“some lewd and wicked persons.” 

A curious contemporary ballad rela- 
tive to the battle of Neville’s Cross is 
_— in Richardson’s Table Book, 

egendary Division, vol. ii. p. 72. 





* In commemoration of this circumstance it has been customary, down to modern 
times, for the organist and choir of the cathedral to sing the Te Deum annually on the 


summit of the great tower. 


+ History of Durham, vol. ii. p. 342: the cut is repeated in Richardson’s Local 
Historian’s Table Book, Historical Division, vol. i, p. 123. 
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THE OLD CHURCH AT NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


IT has been judged requisite to take 
down the old church of Newport in the 
Isle of Wight, in order to rebuild it upon 
a larger scale. The town of Newport, 
like many others, grew up in medieval 
times, without respect to parochial ar- 
rangements, and it occupies portions of 
three parishes, but stands principally in 
that of Carisbrooke. The castle of Caris- 
brooke (which is about two miles from 
Newport) was in ancient times the seat 
of the government of the island, and, with 
its contiguous town, or village, must have 
been considered its capital. Another town, 
however, was gradually formed at the land- 
ing-place of the neighbouring river (the 
Medina), to which a charter was first 
granted in the reign of Edward the First, 
by Isabella Countess of Albemarle and 
Devon, then lady of the Island. In that 
charter it is styled the novus burgus de 
Medina. 

It is conjectured by Sir Richard Worsley, 
the historian of the Island, that the church 
of Newport was first erected, as a chapel 
to Carisbrooke, about the reign of Henry 
II. the dedication being to the then popu- 
lar saint, Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 
who was not canonised until the year 1172. 
It appears by the cartulary of the Priory 
of Carisbrooke that it was covenanted be- 
tween William de Vernun and the monks 
of that house, that two of their body should 
perform divine service in the church of 
Newport. This was about fifty years be- 
fore the charter of the Countess Isabella 
already mentioned. 

The inhabitants of Newport continued 
to bury their dead at Carisbrooke until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when, the plague pre- 
vailing in the town, they obtained the pri- 
vilege of sepulture, on account of want of 
room at the mother church. 

The later historian, Sir Henry Engle- 
field, describes the church of Newport as 
a large plain building, of about the age of 
Henry IV. The several trades of the town 
are supposed to have been at the cost of 
particular portions of the structure, which 
were distinguished by the implements of 
their respective handicrafts, as hammers, 
shears, &c. It presented to view three 
lines of ridged roof, of nearly equal height, 
and two stories of windows in the same 
wall, the lower pointed and the upper 
square-headed, an arrangement by no 
means elegant. 

A view of it will be seen in the Antiqua- 
rian Repertory, published in 1816, in which 
it is further described as being “very spa- 


cious, but comparatively low, and has gal- 
leries in every part. It consists of a body 
and two aisles, one of which is separated 
from the rest by seven Gothic arches, and 
the other by six. The chancel is divided 
from the body of the church by small oak 
pillars and arches, ornamented with cary- 
ing.” 

The carved screen will be preserved for 
re-erection in the new church; as will the 
pulpit, which is a remarkable specimen of 
the art of carving in wood in the reign of 
Charles the First, an art which seems 
to have flourished in the jarge establish- 
ments for ship-building and their imme- 
diate neighbourhoods. It is of oak, orna- 
mented with fourteen emblematical figures, 
arranged in two rows of panels, and in- 
tended to represent the four Cardinal 
Virtues, the three Graces, and the seven 
Liberal Sciences, characterized by their 
respective symbols. On the cornice of 
the canopy, cutin ornamental letters of fret- 
work, is this sentence :—‘* Cry aloud and 
spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet. 
Isaiah, 58th chapter, verse 1.’’ Over this, 
in front, are figures of War and Peace, the 
one holding a sword, and the other an 
olive-branch, with other suitable devices. 
The date of this pulpit is 1636, when it 
was given by one March, whose crest ap- 
pears at the back. It was the work of 
Thomas Caper, ‘‘ who lies buried in Salis- 
bury.’’* The seats were erected at the 
same time. 

It is stated that the various sepulchral 
tablets and monuments will be preserved 
for re-erection, and that none of the vaults 
of the church will be disturbed. 

The most handsome monument is that 
of Sir Edward Horsey, who was Governor 
of the Isle of Wight in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It has an alabaster effigy, repre- 
senting him attired in armour, with his 
hands raised in prayer: which Sir Henry 
Englefield pronounces to be “ uncommonly 
well executed.’’ The epitaph is in Latin 
verse, as follows :— 

Edwardus qui miles erat fortissimus Horsey 
Vectis erat Prases constans, terraque marique 
Magnanimus, placid sub pacis nomine fortis, 
Justicia cultor, quam fidus amicus amico, 
Fautor Evangelii, dilectus principe vixit, 
Munificus populo, multum dilectus ab omni 
Vixit : Et ut sancte sic stamina sancta peregit. 

Qui obiit 23° die Martii 

Anno Domini 1582. 

Sir Edward was appointed to the Cap- 
taincy of the island in the year 1565, on 
the nomination of the Earl of Leicester, 





* MS, Addit. (Brit. Mus.) 14,296, fol, 1. 
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one of whose followers he had been. He 
was present at the Earl’s secret marriage 
with the Lady Douglas Sheffield, and acted 
the part of the lady’s father on that occa- 
sion. Sir Richard Worsley states that as 
a naval commander he had “ performed 
good service by clearing the Channel of 
the enemy’s ships, with which it had been 
much infested. He not only kept the 
island in a proper state of defence, but 
lived in perfect harmony with the gentle- 
men there. The great plenty of hares 
and other game with which the island is 
stored, is owing to his care ; he is reported 
to have given a lamb for every hare that 
was brought to him from the neighbour- 
ing counties.’’ 

He was also employed on a mission to 
Don John of Austria in 1576-7. Sir 
Richard Worsley also states that he was 
of the ancient family seated at Melecombe 
Horsey in Dorsetshire: but, if so, it was 
of a junior branch, for Hutchins, the his- 
torian of that county, could not fix his 
place in their pedigree. 

A still more interesting circumstance in 
the sepulchral annals of this church is that 
here in the year 1650 was interred the 
body of the Princess Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of King Charles the First, who 
after her father’s death was kept a pri- 
soner at Carisbrook, and it is said was 
destined by the levellers of that period to 
be apprenticed to a button-maker in New- 
port. Her grave was distinguished by no 
other memorial but the initials E. S. until, 
in the year 1793, on opening a vault in the 
chancel, a coffin was discovered bearing the 
name of 

‘¢ ELIZABETH, SECOND DAUGHTER 
OF YE LATE KING CHARLES 
DECE’D SEPTEMBER 8TH, MDCL.”’ 

Upon this discovery, a copper-plate was 
laid down upon the spot, with this notifi- 
cation : 

‘¢ Underneath, in a lead coffin, rest y°® 
remains of Elizabeth second daughter of 
King Charles the First : obiit September 8, 
1650, stat. 14.” 

It has now been found that, in order to 
furnish this memorial, another party who 
had deserved well of the parish, was de- 
spoiled of his epitaph, for the reverse of 
the plate still bears this inscription :— 
HERE LYETH YE BODY OF MASTER 
GEORGE SHERGOLD LATE MINISTER OF 
NEWPORT WHO DURING SIXTEEN YEARS 
IN DISCHARGE OF HIs OFFICE STRICTLY 
OBSERVED YE TRUE DISCIPLINE OF YE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND DISLIKING THAT 
DEAD BODIES SHOULD BE BURIED IN 
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GODS HOUSE APPOINTED TO BE INTER- 
RED IN THIS PLACE HE DYED UNIVER- 
SALLY LAMENTED AND ESTEEMED JANU- 
ARY xx111 1707. 

From a MS. in the British Museum, 
entitled ‘‘ Church Notes in the Isle of 
Wight,’’ and bearing the date of March, 
1719, it has been ascertained that this 
tablet was ‘‘in the churchyard which is 
about a quarter of a mile west of the 
Church.” Whether the rebuke it con- 
veyed on the practice which very gene- 
rally prevailed at the close of the last 
century, of burying within the church, 
at all contributed to its removal, it may 
not at present be possible to decide. At 
any event, it will now be restored to the 
memory of the conscientious and pious 
Minister : and it has been announced that 
her Majesty intends to erect at her own 
expense a more suitable monument to the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

An inscription upon the south wall of 
the church, on the outside, indicated that 
the last considerable alterations were made 
in the year 1701. In the century and a 
half which has since elapsed any thing 
that may have been done has rather im- 
paired than improved the stability of the 
structure ; and it has at length been deter- 
mined that the only safe and effectual 
remedy consisted in reconstruction. 

Divine service was performed for the 
last time in the old church on the 16th of 
July. On the 24th August the first stone 
of the new building was laid by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, the Bishop of Winchester 
attending to offer the customary prayers, 
and the Freemasons of the neighbourhood, 
to the number of more than 400, affording 
their aid to thesolemnity. Thestone is thus 
inscribed: ‘‘On Thursday, August 24th, 
A. D. 1854, this foundation stone was laid 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Albert. 
Francis Pittis, mayor; George Henry Con- 
nor, M.A. minister ; Edward Way, Henry 
Loosemore, churchwardens.’”?’ The ar- 
chitect employed is Mr. S. W. Dawkins, 
of Whitehall-place. He has adopted the 
Florid Gothic style, without galleries, ex- 
cept at the west end; and the church is 
to accommodate 1486 persons. The old 
tower is to be carried up fifty feet higher, 
when its height will be 128 feet. Its ex- 
terior will be newly cased, with angular 
turrets and a handsome doorway. The 
whole church will be built of the stone of 
the island, except the dressings, which 
will be of Caen stone. The cost is esti- 
mated at 8320/7, 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Remarks on the Moravians, by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge—The Romance of Robert the Devil ; 
supposed identity of the character; opinions of recent Norman Historians—Wall Paintings at 





Ditteridge, Wilts—King Charles’s Escape to the Scots—Cast-iron Grave-slab; Holy Bread ; Acrostic 


Epitaphs, 


Mr. Ursan,—From the Library of the 
late Dr. Southey I purchased a volume 
lettered on the back “MORAVIANS COM- 
PARED AND DETECTED,” being a collec- 
tion of several tracts relative to the Mo- 
ravians printed in the years 1753, 1754, 
and 1755. It is inscribed on its fly-leaf 
with the name of 

Robert Southey 
Keswick June 6, 1807, 
and has several manuscript remarks by the 
hand of S. T. Coleridge, which you will 
probably think sufficiently interesting, the 
writer considered, to be placed before your 
readers. In the first inscription (which 
is written on the first fly-leaf) he seems to 
have had the Society of Friends in his eye : 

“Tt is with religious Sects as with cer- 
tain characters in common life: the worst 
comes out first. The first fervours of zeal 
impel both Teachers and Disciples to de- 
duce consequences from their main prin- 
ciples with a straight-forward down-right- 
ness, and to obtrude them on the attention 
with a hardihood of profession, and in such 
language as heated feelings naturally sug- 
gest, i. e. glowing, and sensuously material. 
From the same cause almost all enthu- 
siustic Sects in attempting to spiritualize 
matter are sure to materialize spirit—the 
body playing them a trick which they 
themselves do not expect. But ina gene- 
ration or two, at least wherever they are 
not persecuted, the natural operation of 
Sympathy, and the craving to be sympa- 
thized with, commences; what has been 
found offensive to others, becomes gra- 
dually so to the Sectary himself, and at last 
nothing remains but a costume perhaps 
and a more regulated mannerism of morals 
and religious Cult; while to fool-hardy 
extravagance succeeds shrewdness, caution, 
and all the fundamental qualities that make 
a warm man, and padlock the chest which 
they are sure to fill. S. T. C.”’ 

The next was written at a subsequent 
sitting :-— 

“ It would be well for most sects, if only 
the names of their Founders remained, 
their works having perished. For the at- 
tempts to explain away, what from con- 
sistency they dare not disavow, involves 
them in worse inconsistency, nay, has (as 
among the Quakers) ended in an absolute 
misology, or determination neither to talk 
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REMARKS ON THE MORAVIANS, BY THE LATE SAMUEL TAytor COLERIDGE. 


or think on the disputed parts of their 
Faith ; the consequence of which is, gene- 
rally speaking, an entire ignorance of the 
true grounds of all Faith. Thus, I doubt 
not, but that few English Moravians exist, 
who would not shudder at the language 
and tenents of Zinzendorf, if they were 
even now presented to them under any 
other name. For, I confess, there seems 
no possibility of favourably interpreting 
many parts: tho’ he has been grossly mis- 
understood in more. His doctrines of the 
Godhead assuredly resolve themselves into 
a fantastic Atheism (for his sleeping Pro- 
pater is no better than Hesiod’s Chaos) 
branching out into a gross material Poly- 
theism—and never sure on earth or since 
Adam was a more unlucky attempt made 
to spiritualize sensuality by sensualizing in 
the grossest and most objectionable forms 
the most awful conceptions of Spirit. Yet 
the amiable and truly Christian conduct 
of the Moravian Church shews us, how 
acceptable to God if is to believe with the’ 
Heurt, how strange soever the chimeras 
of the Brain may be. Of one fact I much 
wish to be informed—whether the presence 
of the Elders is actually required at the 
consummation of marriages, for words and 
passages in an individual’s writings may 
lie inert or be reasoned away ; but a prac- 
tice, a regular Rite, burns in, and belongs 
to every member of the Society. 

“One other remark I will add of a 
general nature—that among the leading 
errors common to all religious enthusiasts 
this is not the last or least—that they 
always consider the soul of man exclu- 
sively in reference to itself and to God— 
i.e. as if every man were always alone; 
and pass over that large portion of human 
nature which refers to the action of man 
on man, as sympathy, modesty, and inno- 
cent shame, not from guilt or any sense 
of guilt, but simply because something is 
referred to which is proper to solitude, or 
in which no sympathy can be expected, or 
from recalling things in one state of mind 
which could only take place under a state 
of feeling altogether different, i.e. when 
we cannot sympathize even with our past 
selves. The ignorance, and consequent 
contempt, of this beautiful part of our 
nature (which Milton has given even to 
the Angel Raphael when he blushed at 
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one of Adam’s questions), and the gross 
confusion of it with guilty shame and 
false shame, was the ground of the very 
worst and most offensive part of Zinzen- 
dorf’s Hymns and Sermons, and under 
the notion of ‘ retrenching all to Inno- 
cence’ he has not merely stripped, but 
absolutely fleed his disciples—taken off 
the covering which nature has inwoven 
with our moral life. 

‘* What the present Liturgical Language 
of the Moravians is, I know not; but I 
suspect that their theology still remains 
idolatrous, even after a more pernicious 
sort than that of the Romanists. Z.’s 
sophistry concerning the Second Com- 
mandment proves the importance of my 
fundamental distinction between contin- 
gent and necessary Presence, as the sole 
basis of all religious adoration.—S.T.C.” 

The first tract in the volume is ‘‘ A 
Candid Narrative of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Herrnhuters, commonly called 
Moravians, or, Unitas Fratrum, &c. By 
Henry Rimius;” attheend of which, as an 
Appendix, is given a responsorial letter of 
the Theological Faculty of the University 
of Tiibingen, to his Most Serene Highness 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, against Count 
Zinzendorf, dated May 8, 1747; upon 
which Coleridge remarks :— 

“ The responsorial Letter, that follows, 
is, both in tone of feeling, and in matter of 
sound judgment, highly honorable to the 
Theological Faculty of Tiibingen, which 
has within the last 20 years, and even to 
this day, distinguished itself, as an Abdiel, 
by its opposition to the Socinian or Philo- 
Christian Divines (the majority of the 
Clergy of N. Germany), with Eichhorn and 
Dr. Paulus at their head.” 

In ‘* The Moravians Compared and De- 
tected. By the Author of The Enthusiasm 
of Methodists and Papists Compared,” 
1755, at p. 61, occurs this passage: “To 
prove that they (the Moravians) live as 
well as teach flagitiously, we need not, I 
suppose, conceive that their Acfions are 
better than their Doctrines, or that they 
will speak out the worst of themselves.’’ 
Upon this Coleridge remarks: ‘‘ This 
Postulate is the true ground of all the in- 
credible charges made by Epiphanius and 
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others on the Ancient Heretics. How 
false it is, taken generally, the lives of the 
Moravians may serve as a proof. High- 
flown metaphors are first understood in 
their most material sense, and the conduct 
deduced. Now, this is contrary to expe- 
rience as well as Scripture—from the Con- 
duct we should interpret the Opinions. 
And in truth, wherever the principles of a 
Sect are efficiently wicked, we there do 
hear chiefly of their actions, and by these 
actions the principles are attacked and ex- 
posed: ex. gr. the Jacobins in France. 
Whenever, therefore, as in Epiphanius and 
Rimius and the present author, we find 
nothing but opinions and wild words held 
up to our abhorrence, or at least only 
reports of horrid enormities done in secret 
among the Initiated into the highest mys- 
teries, we may be pretty certain that the 
Sect is harmless. Who are stricter in 
their lives than the Calvinist Methodists? 
Yet what horrible consequences have been 
drawn from their doctrine of Faith with- 
out works, and charged on its adherents. 
But Andrew Frey? I suspect old Andrew 
Frey! How comes the pun of Merry 
Andrew in a letter supposed to be trans- 
lated from the German? In the original 
it would be Hans Wiirste=Jack Sausage; 
and that would be no pun on Andrew, or 
Andreas. Besides, what do his charges 
amount to? Black words, that frighten 
one, are his colours ; but what are the 
Jigures? Truly, a grand Romp on a 
birthnight ; music, which he calls wanton 
tunes*—an attribute of a tune which I 
have often indeed heard, but could never 
understand ; and the only definite action, 
which he adduces, is a practical Joke,t 
not very uncommon at rustic wakes and 
merry-makings, and which may easily ex- 
cite the indignation of the Stomach, but 
verily does not belong to the Court of 
Conscience. I should never have deli- 
vered over the offender to the Prince of 
the Air, unless for a few minutes, that he 
might sweeten himself. Our good Bishop 
is, indeed, more merry than indignant at 
the crime. In what state of mind Andrew 
Frey was, and how competent a witness, 
see p. 52 of his Pampblet.t Such a man 
could both see and hear everything he 





* “ At their Merry-makings, an Uproar, as if a Mad-house had broken loose,— 
Musicians heightening their Mirth with all manner of wanton Tunes ; their Orgia 
lasting till One or Two in the Morning, with the most indecent Levities ; Increase of 


Wantonness, Tumults, Rioting.—Frey, p. 20." ..... 


“ Mr. Frey concludeth, upon 


the whole, That the Moravian is the wickedst Sect that has appeared since the 


Apostles’ Time.—P. 70.”’ 


t “One Brother breaking Wind over another’s Tea-Cup.” 

t The passage to which Coleridge refers is as follows :—‘‘ The first step towards 
becoming a false Teacher is a Departure from God; the just Punishment of such 
Apostacy is their Rejection, which in some is seen to be accompanied with a Spirit of 
Magic, operating in Dreams or by Inspirations; of — incredible as this may 


Gent. Mage, Vor. XLII. 
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chanced to dream of—in other words, the 
man was crazy.—S.T.C.” 

Coleridge’s next side-note refers to an 
unfair inference (at p. 66), that the Mora- 
vians “ bear a particular spite to the 
seventh Commandment prohibiting Adul- 
tery,’’ Count Zinzendorf, in a sermon 
preached at London, having publicly set 
forth, ‘‘ That the seventh Commandment 
could oblige us no more in the New Tes- 
tament, because it was at a time when 
one man had five or six wives:” from 
which it is argued, that “‘ therefore it fol- 
lows of course, that it can be no Adultery 
to make use of other women or other men’s 
wives, under the Gospel dispensation, see- 
ing it allows but one wife.” Coleridge 
replies, ‘‘ There can be no doubt, from the 
particular sanctity ascribed to marriages 
by the Moravians, that the Count Z.’s 
meaning was no more than this: that the 
moral obligation to marriage fidelity among 
Christians is not founded on the 7th Com- 
mandment delivered to the Jews ; but the 
purer and loftier morality of the Gospel 
Dispensation. In this sense the Count’s 
argument is a just one. To him who may 
have as many wives as he can keep, the 
seventh Commandment is but the eighth 
and tenth Commandments enforced in one 
most important instance. Thou shalt not 
steal nor covet another’s goods. Chris- 
tianity founds it on the nobler and more 
mysterious necessity of exclusive Love. 
There is nothing [in] common between 
Polygamy with the power of Divorce, and 
the Marriage union of one Christian man 
with one Christian woman. They are 
essentially different states ; and a law ap- 
plying to one cannot be immediately ap- 
plicable to the other.—S.T.C.” 

The next side-note is applied to a quo- 
tation in which Count Zinzendorf says, 
‘“«The Magistrate may and must use 
Laws ;—but when we consider our Sa- 
viour’s ruling of the heart, the Souls who 
are his Bride, here we can’t think of 
Law.’ Coleridge remarks, ‘“ Surely, 
nothing can be more innocent or just. The 
Count has said wisely, the ontward mo- 
rality which is producible by mere pru- 
dence, I entrust to the care of magistrates : 
and therefore it is that I have avowed that 
the strict Discipline and multitude of 
officers in our Society, is not a religious 
but a civil and temporal Discipline. In 
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matters of Virtue (i.e. the root, the 
fountain), we cannot think of any outward 
Law, no, not of the divine Law, as far as 
it is outward, é. e. grounded on threaten- 
ings or promises. But that the Count did 
not therefore hold Law superfluous is de- 
monstrated by the watchful Discipline and 
multiplied magistracy of the Moravians, 
in addition to the Laws of the Country.’’ 
Again, Zinzendorf is quoted (p. 69): 
“Tis a false Charge against us, that we 
make void the Law. For we insist on 
those Things which are inculcated in a 
legal Method; and the word Law is not 
rightly understood ’’—“ i.e. (writes Cole- 
ridge) we insist upon them a¢ all events ; 
but at the same time we teach that, unless 
they flow from the new fountain, they are 
of no avail to a Christian’s sanctification. 
And is not this orthodox? Is it not St. 
Paul’s and St. James’s Doctrine? Nay, 
has not even the Epicurean Horace said 
the same thing? ‘I have not robbed, or 
murdered.’ ‘ Well, and you have not 
been sent to the gallies. You have had 
your appropriate reward.’—S.T.C.”’ 

(P. 71.) “He prescribes a Method to 

his Missionaries, how to deal with the 
Comptrollers of the Scriptures (those that 
desire Proofs of every Doctrine out of the 
Scripture), viz. that they ought to prove 
all such Things by the Defects, or Imper- 
Jections of these Writings, which those 
Comptrollers pretend to make good by 
the Perfection and Infallibility of the 
Scripture. The Reading of the Scripture 
appears to him to be more dangerous 
than useful to the Society.’’ This is a quo- 
tation from Rimius. Coleridge remarks : 
‘* What the Count meant (71), I know 
not ; but I know, that a learned Christian 
may understand the words, as both to 
take the Count’s advice, and make a most 
important practical use of it.’’ 

(P. 72.) ‘* G. J. Sutor, who for many 
years had a considerable Post among them, 
affirms, that among the Herrnhuters many 
live without the Bible ; and such as*have 
one, sell or give it away. This can be 
proved by many examples. I have heard 
Persons of the first Rank, who have great 
Authority .in their Society, make their 
Brags, that they had never read the Bible 
in their Lives.’’ (Another quotation 
from Rimius.) Coleridge: ‘‘ Where is 
the proof that these facts apply to the 





appear, I my own self have had but too 


convincing Experience; I was once, for a 


while, deceived by a fair Appearance in one who was possessed of this magical Talent ; 
he could inject Dreams into me, and in those Dreams get from me what he would ; 
he could further impress on me a strong Sensation of his Disquietudes; ’tis not only 
I, but other Persons still living, who have felt this supernatural Malignancy, and his 
Name is Bernesdorf’. In this respect it is, that God complains of the Dreams of the 
Jews, and of the Workings of the Spirit in the false Prophets.’’ This Bernsdorff 
appears to have been a prototype of the more recent practitioners of animal magnetism. 
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Moravians, as a Sect? The Negative 
needs no other proof than may be found 
in Crantz’s History of Greenland and its 
Missionaries. I have known but few Mo- 
ravians indeed, but every one I have 
known, had the O. and N. Test. at his 
fingers’ ends.—S.T.C.” 
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There is only one more, in p. 79 :— 

‘** Violent expressions of (rather, attri- 
buted to) an Individual are equivalent 
before this Judge with the avowal of the 
whole Society. What if the C. of England 
were tried in this manner ?’’ 

Coedriglan. J. M. TRAHERNE, 


THE RoMANceE oF Rosert THE Devit—Svupposep IDENTITY OF THE CHARACTER 
—OPINIONS OF RECENT NORMAN HIsTORIANS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Most of your biblio- 
graphical readers are acquainted (at least 
by name) with the romance of ‘ Robert 
le Diable,” or ‘‘ Robert the Devyll;” 
though, as it does not occur in the list of 
romances in W. London’s “ Catalogue of 
the most vendible Bookes in England’’ 
(1658), it was probably never a popular 
story here. A new and personal import- 
ance, however, has been given to it by 
recent Norman historians. M. Thierry, 
in his well-known History of the Conquest, 
describes Duke Robert, the father of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, as one “ whose violent 
character had gained for him the surname 
of Robert the Devil.’’ (Vol. i. p. 133, ed. 
1847.) M. Goube, in his “ Histoire du 
Duché de Normandie’? (Rouen, 1815), 
relating the ferocious warfare with which 
he supported Henry I. of France against 
the rebels in 1031, says, ‘‘ C’était la ma- 
niére du duc de faire ainsi la guerre; il 
disait qu’il fallait la pousser 4 toute out- 
rance pour la terminer promptement, ou 
ne pas la déclarer: c’est ce qui lui fit 
donner le surnom de Robert-le-Diable.”’ 
(Vol. i. p. 157.) Neither of these writers 
gives any quoted authority for affixing this 
name to Robert I.; nevertheless, it has 
become proverbial, for ‘‘ dit Je Magnifique 
ou /e Diable,’’ is his usual description in 
biographical dictionaries. M. Morlent, in 
his ‘‘ Petite Géographie du Département 
de la Seine-Inférieure’’ (no date, but very 
lately printed), repeats but softens this 
opinion: ‘‘Ses prouesses héroiques, sa 
bravéure, sa loyauté, quelque chose d’im- 
posant dans le caractére, enfin le mélange 
de la religion et de la galanterie en firent 
un prince populaire, et lui valurent deux 
surnoms; celui de Ropert te DIABLE 
et de Robert le Magnifique.’’ (P. 12.) 

M. Deville, in his “ Histoire du Chateau 
d’Arques’’ (Rouen, 1839, 8vo.), endea- 
vours to identify the hero of the romance 
with Robert II. Referring to the preface 
of another work which he had edited, viz. 
‘* Miracle de Notre-Dame de Robert-le- 
Diable,” he argues, ‘‘ que ce personnage 
n’est autre que Robert Courte-Heuse, fils 
de Guillaume-le-Conquerant’’ (chap. vi. 
p. 98), but without repeating the reasons 


which led him to that conclusion. But 
M. Licquet, author of the “ Histoire de 
Normandie” (Rouen, 1835, 8vo. 2 vols.), 
rejects both opinions, and, though the pas- 
sage in which he discusses the question is 
rather long, your readers, if they have no 
other access to it, will not be displeased 
to see it entire. 

“Tl me reste 4 vous prémunir contre 
une tradition fabuleuse, attachée au nom 
de Robert. Quel habitant de Rouen, en 
suivant le cours de la Seine, sur un de ces 
bateaux voyageurs qui descendent et re- 
montent le fleuve plusieurs fois par jour 
sur une étendue de quatre lieues environ, 
n’a pas involontairement tourné les yeux 
vers les hauteurs de Moulinaux? ‘ Voici 
le chateau de Robert-le-Diable,’ ne man- 
que pas de s’écrier quelqu’un des passagers. 
Et ce Robert-le-Diable serait précisément 
le duc dont nous nous occupons en ce 
moment.* Il] est échappé a des écrivains 
modernes de consacrer ce bruit populaire, 
et de marier le nom de notre duc a cette 
épithéte burlesque qu’il n’a point méritée. 
Robert, comme tous ses prédecesseurs, se 
montra intrépide, ami des combats, fit la 
guerre comme on la faisait alors, ravage- 
ant, pillant, brdlant tout sur son passage; 
mais tout cela s’était fait avant lui, et se 
fit encore aprés. D’autres ont vu, dans 
Robert-le-Diable, non pas celui dont nous 
venons de nous occuper, mais son petit- 
fils, Robert Courte-Botte. Celui-ci n’eut 
rien de plus diable que l’autre, et ne mérite 
pas d’avantage le sobriquet. Voici d’ot 
vient l’erreur: on a imaginé de placer en 
téte de nos anciennes chroniques un vieu 
roman de chevalerie ayant pour titre 
Robert-le-Diable, fils d’un premier duc de 
Normandie nommé Aubert, qui n’a jamais 
existé. Ce Robert, dit le romancier, fut 
surnommé le Diable, pour les grans cru- 
autés et mauvaisetiés dont il fut plain. 
Tout jeune, il battait ses camarades, egor- 
geait ses maitres. Plus tard, il entrait de 
vive force dans les couvens, et s’abandon- 
nait 4 tous les exces. Nos ducs Robert 
n’offrent aucun trait de ressemblance avec 
ce héros de roman, et le nom a fait encore 
ici commetre une erreur 4 l’égard des 
personnes.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 33-35.) 





* The father of William the Conqueror. 
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The substance of the story is, that the 
mother of Robert, having long been child- 
less, expressed a wish that if Heaven did 
not grant her offspring the Devil would. 
(Flectere si nequeo superos, &c. En. vii. 
312.) In consequence of this the son she 
afterwards bore proved diabolical in his 
disposition. At length he has an inter- 
view with his mother, in the castle of 
Arques (near Dieppe), in order to learn 
the fatal secret of his destiny, when she 
makes him a full disclosure of the cause. 
(See Deville, p. 105.) Robert determines 
to amend his conduct, and says, in the 
language of the romance, 


Diables en moi plus n’aura, 


and adopts the process of contrition and 
reformation most consonant to the habits 
and ideas of the time. 

If we merely consider the character of 
the two Roberts, something may be found 
in each to account in part for his name 
being connected with the tale. 


The elder 
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laboured under a suspicion of having poi- 
soned his brother Richard, and the vices 
and rebellion of the other afforded some 
ground for odious imputations; but neither 
answers fully to the hero of the story. 
Besides, it is founded on the long sterility 
of the duchess, which is utterly at variance 
with the fact of Robert I. being a second 
son, and Robert II. being born within a 
year after his parents’ marriage. There is 
a Robert in the tale, and there are Roberts 
in the annals of Normandy, and the castle 
at Arques is also a real locality; but when 
the writer composes in carelessness or de- 
fiance of historical truth, it is almost hope- 
less to speculate on the identity of his hero. 
The literary fate of Robert Courthose, 
at all events, is very remarkable, perhaps 
the most remarkable of his line; for his 
name is not only associated with this ro- 
mance, but also with the medical “ Re- 
gimen ” of Salerno, which is supposed on 
good grounds to be dedicated to him. 
Yours, &c. J.T. M. 


Watt PaintinGs At DitrerRIpGE, WILTs. 


Mr. Ursan,—Some curious paintings 
have been lately discovered by the Rev. 
George Mullins, the Rector of Ditteridge, 
Wilts, on the north wall of the interesting 
little church of that place. 

Ditteridge, Ditchridge, or Dycheridge, 
is situated about a mile north-west of Box 
station on the Great Western Railway, 
and about six miles north-east of Bath. 
It is a scattered village of about twenty- 
two houses, lying very wide apart. The 
neighbourhood of the church is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, commanding the lovely 
vale of Box, the Monkton Farleigh Cliffs, 
and the rich and varied scenery in the 
direction of Bath. The church is but a 
small structure, consisting only of a nave 
and chancel. Its earliest features appear 
to be Norman. One of the original nar- 
row circular-headed lights, with a wide 
splay in the interior, still remains, although 
walled-up in the inside. The rest have 
been destroyed to make way for Decorated 
windows and others of a later period. The 
doorway on the south retains its original 
Norman capitals, sculptured with grotesque 
animals, and a human head in strong relief 
on either side, looking east and west. A 
wooden porch of considerable antiquity, 
overgrown by a picturesque cluster of ivy, 
almost entirely conceals the tympanum, 
which upon inspection is found to be filled 
with sculptures in excellent preservation. 
I had neither time nor opportunity to ex- 
amine them sufficiently to enable me to 
ascertain their purport; indeed, I am not 
sure that it would not be necessary, for a 
complete investigation, to clear away the 
protecting ivy, and perhaps part of the 


porch itself. At the eastern end of the 
nave is a bell-cot, which probably contained 
the sancte bell. The general features of 
the interior correspond with those of the 
outside. The chancel arch is pointed, and 
rests upon corbels or imposts dying into 
the piers without pillar shafts. There is 
a piscina on the south side of the chancel, 
under a plain triangular-headed fenestrella 
with chamfered edges. The drain is six- 
foiled, three of the angles projecting be- 
yond the wall and dying into it in a point 
beneath. At the back of the niche is a 
credence shelf, the edge of which has three 
semicircular projections. In the north 
wall, at the eastern extremity of the nave, 
is a flight of stone steps which led to the 
rood loft. A priest’s door in the north 
wall has been partially blocked up, and 
converted into a window. The font stands 
at the west end of the church: it is tub- 
shaped, with flutes half-way down, termi- 
nating in scallops; a row of scallops also 
runs round the bottom. 

The whole of the north wall appears to 
have been decorated with fresco paintings, 
arranged in arcades formed by a flowing 
pattern springing from painted capitals. 
The portions which Mr. Mullins has un- 
covered represent as follows :—A winged 
Angel weighing a soul; the scales are 
bowl-shaped, a soul robed in white being 
in the descending one, and the grim black 
head of the Evil One, horned and eared 
like a Durham ox, emerges from the other. 
On the right is an outlined head of the 
Virgin. ‘This figure would seem never to 
have been completed. The same design 
occurs in a wall-painting in Lenham 
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Church, Kent, and has been figured by 
Mr. Pretty of Northampton in the first 
volume of the Archeological Journal. In 
the Lenham painting, however, it is much 
more elaborated, there being three devils 
on the side of the scale which is about to 
kick the beam, a result brought about by 
the sudden intervention of the Virgin, who 
has flung her rosary into the opposite bowl. 

To the right of the weighing group in 
the Ditteridge painting is a large figure of 
St. Christopher, with a tree-stem for a staff 
in his hand, carrying the infant Saviour 
on his shoulder over a stormy sea. Fur- 
ther to the right, in the corner below, is a 
mermaid holding a hand-mirror, in which 
her own features are clearly reflected. 
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Above is a figure of a monk issuing from 
a steepled church on a rock, and holding 
out a huge lanthorn as a beacon to the 
giant. These paintings appear to have 
been covered by later pictures and inscrip- 
tions. I regret that I had not time to 
make a drawing of the wall in its present 
condition : possibly the careful examina- 
tion which the task would have required, 
might have led to other discoveries. Mr. 
Mullins, however, seems fully alive to the 
interest which attaches to the subject, and 
will, I dare say, take care that it receives 
due attention. The church, indeed, is well 
worthy of being carefully recorded by the 
pencil. Yours, &c. 


Northampton. G. J. De Wipe. 


Kine CHARLEs’s Escape TO THE Scots. 


Mr. Urspan,—On the Patent Roll 12 
Car. II. part 24, number 8, I find the 
following Warrant for payment to Mary 
Woodford for services rendered to Charles 
I. in what, in the language of that time, 
was termed ‘‘ his passage to the Scotts,’’ 
viz. :— 

“* De concessione Maria Woodford.— 
Charles the Second, by the grace of God, 
&c. To the Treasurer and Under Trea- 
surer of our Exchequer for the time being, 
greeting. Our will and pleasure is, and 
we do hereby require and authorise you, 
out of our treasure remaining in the re- 
ceipt of our Exchequer, to pay or cause to 
be paid unto Mistresse Mary Woodford, 
or her assignes, the summe of three hun- 
dred pounds of lawful money of England, 
as of our royall bounty and to reward the 
service she did our late royall Father 
of blessed memory in his obscure passage 
to the Scotts, without accompt, imprest, 
or other charge, or anie part thereof; 
and theis our l’res shall be your sufficient 
warrant and discharge in that behalfe. In 
witnes, &c. Witnes ourselfe at West- 
minster the 8t* day of Nov’. Per ip’m 
regem.”’ 

There can be no doubt but that this “ ob- 
scure passage to the Scotts’’ is identical 
with King Charles’s proceeding to the 
Scotish army in April and May 1646, which 
at that time lay before Newark-on-Trent, 
but what the exact service rendered was I 
cannot discover. According to Clarendon 
(see vol. v. p. 394, ed. 1826) the King 
“early in the morning upon the 27th day 
of April went out of Oxford attended only 





by John Ashburnham and a divine (one 
Hudson), who understood the by-ways as 
well as the common, and was indeed a 
very skilful guide. In this equipage he 
left Oxford on a Monday, leaving those 
of his council in Oxford who were privy 
to his going out, not informed whether he 
would go to the Scottish army or get pri- 
vately into London, and lie there concealed 
till he might choose that which was best ; 
but the King had wasted that time in several 
places, whereof some were gentlemen’s 
houses (where he was not unknown, though 
untaken notice of), but in the end went 
into the Scottish army, before Newark, 
and sent for Montrevil to come to him.”’ 
So far Lord Clarendon. Sir John Ash- 
burnham relates this journey, which in 
his Narrative* he elsewhere describes as 
‘the passage to the Scotts,”’ more tersely. 
‘* After nine days travell upon the way, 
and in that time having passed through 
fourteen guards and garrisons of the ene- 
mies, we arrived safe at the Scotts army 
before Newark.’’ 

Considering the state of the royal Ex- 
chequer at the date of this record, and the 
amount granted, I have thought that this 
service of Mistresset Mary Woodward 
must have been performed upon some 
emergent occasion, and that some histori- 
cal notice or tradition may have preserved 
the remembrance of it. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to afford some 
further light upon the incidents attending 
this hazardous journey of royalty. 

Yours, &c. YZ 


* A Narrative by John Ashburnham of his Attendance on King Charles the First 
from Oxford to the Scotch Army, and from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight. 


Lond. #vo. 1830. 


+ The title ‘‘ Mistresse’’ shews that Mary Woodward was a gentlewoman, but no 
more, as the word ‘‘ Miss,’’ now used to denote an unmarried gentlewoman, was at that 


time and long after a term applied in a far different sense. 


In fact, ‘‘ Mrs.’’ was the 


title prefixed to all ladies, young or old, married or single. 
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Cast-tron GRAVE-SLAB—Hoty Breap—Acrostic EpiraPuHs, 


Mr. Ursan,—On the floor of Him- 
bleton Church, Worcestershire, is a flat 
cast-iron grave-slab, with an inscription to 
Philip Fincher and his wife, who died, the 
former in 1660 and the latter in 1690. Can 
any of yourreaders state an earlier instance 
of the use of iron for such a purpose ?* 

In the churchwardens’ book of the 
parish of Hales Owen is the following :— 
“Ttem, for bred to the holy loffe for the 
township of Rommesley, 12d.’’ In those 
days the elements for the sacrament were 
taken from the people’s oblations of bread 
and wine, until at length wafers were sub- 
stituted. It was the custom for every house 
in the parish to provide in turn “ the holy 
loaf,’’ and the good man or woman who 
provided it was specially remembered in 
the church’s prayers that day. Is not the 
above one of the latest instances on record, 
as the substitution of wafers generally took 
place in the 12th century? 





* In the iron district of the Weald of 
Kent and Sussex there are still many monu- 
mental slabs of this material, some of 
which are described in the excellent papers 
on the Ironworks of that district, by 
Mr. M. A. Lower, in the Sussex Archxo- 
logical Collections, vols. 11, and im. At 
Wadhurst were found not less than thirty 
such monuments, ranging from the year 
1625 to 1799; see our vol. xxx11. p. 505. 
One dated as early as 1521 was found in a 
cottage, used as a chimney-back ; see vol. 
XXXIV. p. 307.—£dit. 


When were acrostics first introduced ? 
The following are the earliest instances 
which have come under observation: they 
are from Tewkesbury Abbey Church :— 


Though only stones salute the reader's eye, 

Here in deep silence precious dust doth lie, 
Obscurely sleeping in Death’s mighty store, 
Mingled with common earth, till time’s no more, 
Against Death’s stubborn laws who does repine, 
Since so much merit did his life resign. 


Murmers and tears are useless in the grave, 

Else he whole vollies at his tomb might have ; 

Rest here in peace, who, like a faithful steward, 

Repaired the church, the poor and needy cured. 

£ternal mansions do attend the just, 

To clothe with immortality their dust— 

Tainted, whilst under ground, with wo-ns and 
rust. 


The above is to Thomas Merrett, date 
1699 ; and there is one in Latin to Amie, 
the wife of John Wiatt (date effaced), 
which is also remarkable for its play upon 
words in nearly every line, thus :— 


A: Ame disce mori, mors est sors omnibus una; 
M: Mortis et esca fui, mortis et esca fores. 
: In terram ex terra terrestris massa meabis ; 
+: Et caviet cineres urna parata cinis. 
’: Vivere vis caelo, terrenam temnito vitam ; 
7: Vita pijs mors est, mors mihi vita piae. 
: Jeiunes, vigiles, ores, credasq. potenti, 
: Ardua fac: non est mollis ad astra via, 
! : Te scriptura vocat, te sermo ecclesia mater ; 
T : Teq. vocat Sponsus, Spiritus atque Pater. 


Worcester, Sept. 1854. J. NoaKe. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The British Association at Liverpool—St. George’s Mall—Educational Grants—Schools of Art—Lynn 
Athenzum—Norwich Free Library—Marochetti’s Statue of the Queen at Glasgow—Literary News 
—Beaufoy Shaksperian Medal—The Chapter-House at Westminster—Canterbury Cathedral — 
Whittington Stone—Pictures and Antiquities—Monument to Mezeray. 


The most remarkable event in the scien- 
tific and literary circles during the past 
month has been the meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science 
at Liverpool; of which we shall give such 
account as our limits will permit in our 
next number. The opportunity has been 
taken to open the magnificent new build- 
ing, named St. George’s Hail, with a 
grand performance of music. 

It appears from a tabular statement, pre- 
pared by order of the Committee of Coun- 
cil upon Education, that the total amount 
granted by Parliament, from 1839 down 
to the present year, was 1,323,289/. 16s. 
7d., which has been distributed in the fol- 


lowing proportions :—To Church of Eng- 
land schools, 826,135/.; to Roman Catho- 
lic schools, 16,784/.; to schools of the 
Wesleyan connection, 37,560/. The aid 
afforded to other denominational schools 
is not specified. The average number of 
children in the various schools visited by 
the government inspectors, during the last 
year, were as follows :— Church of England 
schools, 289,464; Roman Catholic schools, 
21,357; all other schools inspected, 46,826. 
The average expenditure for every scholar, 
during the year, in Great Britain, was 
17s. 73d. 

Forty prizes of 87. each are to be awarded 
to the students of the Schools of Art 
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throughout the kingdom who shall most 
distinguish themselves during the present 
year, so that they may have the means of 
visiting Paris next summer, during the 
Exhibition. 

A School of Practical Art for Wolver- 
hampton and the populous district of South 
Staffordshire has been recently inaugu- 
rated, with considerable spirit, at Wolver- 
hampton, where a suitable Grecian struc- 
ture has been erected, at a cost of 3,000/. 
raised by voluntary subscription. 

Lord Stanley’s munificent gift of 1,000/. 
to the Lynn Atheneum has caused 6000/. 
more to be raised. The building is adapted 
to numerous literary and public purposes; 
one portion of it—the Stanley library—is 
open at 3s. per annum. 

On the 13th Sept. the ceremony of lay- 
ing the foundation stone of a new building 
in St. Andrew’s Street, Norwich, for the 
Free Library took place with considerable 
pomp and circumstance, the crowded state 
of the town during the Musical Festival 
week increasing the interest taken in the 
event. Appropriate speeches were delivered 
by Sir Samuel Bignold, the Mayor, Mr. 
Peto, M.P., the Duke of Wellington, and 
by others locally or officially connected 
with the town. The receipts of the Nor- 
wich Musical Festival have been about 
4150/., but, in consequence of the exorbi- 
tant sums paid to the principal singers, 
the expenses exceed 4000/., so that the 
surplus destined for the city charities will 
be very small. 

A statue of the late Duke of Wellington, 
by Adams of Chelsea, has arrived in Nor- 
wich; but the site not yet being determined 
upon by the subscribers, it has not been 
exposed to public view. 

The inauguration of Baron Marochetti’s 
statue of Queen Victoria, at Glasgow, was 
celebrated on Wednesday the 13th Sept. 
by a public banquet in the Town Hall, the 
Lord Provost presiding. Sir Archibald 
Alison, in proposing the health of the 
sculptor, paid a high and well-merited tri- 
bute to the genius and talent which have 
placed him in the first rank among modern 
artists. His fame was first made generally 
known in these islands by his statue of 
Wellington, which is also at Glasgow, in 
front of the Exchange. Sir A. Alison ex- 
pressed a hope that Glasgow, which had 
public monuments to many illustrious men, 
would add one to Sir Robert Peel, sug- 
~ gesting as the proper site the square which 
contains the statues of Sir Walter Scott 
and of Sir John Moore, a native of the 
city. 

An extraordinary public sitting of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin was 
held on the 24th of August, to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the election of 
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Baron Alexander Humboldt. A colossal 
marble bust of the illustrious veteran of 
science, from the chisel of M. Boesch, was 
placed in the meeting-room. 

The French Academy has announced as 
the subject of its yearly prize for 1856, 
“‘ The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet.’’ 
The prize is 2000 francs. 

In order to convey to foreign nations a 
knowledge of the complete success which 
has attended the policy of Free Trade in 
these kingdoms, it has been resolved by 
the League that 1,000 copies of the prize 
essay, The Charter of the Nations, hand- 
somely bound, “ shall be presented to the 
Governments of the following countries, 
through their ambassadors in London, or 
in such other way as may appear most 
convenient, with a request that they may 
be placed in the public libraries of the re- 
spective countries :”—The United States, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, Sardinia, Greece, Saxony, Rome, 
Bavaria, Neapolitan States, Mexico, and 
Brazil. 

The Committee of the City of London 
School having determined in 1850 that the 
munificence shewn by the late Mr. Beaufoy 
to that institution should be annually com- 
memorated by his birthday being kept as 
a holiday, he was pleased, in consideration 
of that day, the 23d of April, happening 
to be also the anniversary of the birth and 
death of Shakspere, to give an additional 
benefaction of one thousand guineas, in 
order to establish a fund for prizes to be 
distributed annually to promote the fol- 
lowing objects: ‘‘To commemorate the 
birth and genius of Shakspere ; and to en- 
courage amongst the pupils a taste for 
reading and studying the writings of so 
eminent a man, justly styled our great na- 
tional bard, whose works occupy so pro- 
minent a position in English literature, 
and give a clearer insight into the manners 
and customs of the Elizabethan age than 
any other author; and to make them avail- 
able to the pupils in the study of English 
history, and also as studies in comparison 
with the dramatic works of ancient Greek 
writers, as well as the dramatic writers in 
France and Germany and other countries.” 
The sum is invested in 10817. 1s. 7d. Three 
per Cent. Consols. The dies for a medal 
have lately been completed by Mr. Benja- 
min Wyon: they have cost 300/. which 
sum has been liberally defrayed by the 
Messrs. Beaufoy. On the obverse is the 
profile of Shakspere from his bust at Strat- 
ford, with this legend, WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE BORN APRIL 23, 1564; DIED 
APRIL 23, 1616. On the reverse is a 
groupe of the poet’s principal characters, 
Lady Macbeth in the centre, Prospero, 
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with Ariel floating in the firmament, Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Falstaff, Prince Hal, and 
Poins. In the exergue is inscribed, ciTy 
OF LONDON SCHOOL SHAKESPEARIAN 
PRIZE FOUNDED 1851 BY HENRY B. H. 
BEAUFOY, F.R.S. BORN APRIL 23, 1785.’? 

One of the most interesting portions of 
Mr. Clutton’s lecture on Chapter-Houses, 
which we have noticed in our report of the 
Archeological meeting at Salisbury, was 
that in which he compared the two Chap- 
ter-Houses of Salisbury and Westminster, 
which are strikingly similar in arrange- 
ment, though the latter he considered as of 
higher Art. But what a painful contrast 
is there between their present condition ! 
When will the Government, who have 
taken possession of the Westminster Chap- 
ter-House as a repository for records, 
follow the example of Salisbury, and re- 
store what would then be one of the archi- 
tectural ornaments of the metropolis ? 

In the report of the Commissioners on 
the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, it 
is stated that at Canterbury the north- 
west, or Lanfranc’s Tower, was rebuilt at 
a cost of 25,000/.; and a gradual restora- 
tion of the whole fabric, exterior and inte- 
rior, has been in progress from 1823 to 
the present time. The whole amount ex- 
pended in 30 years is stated at nearly 
100,000/. the whole arising from capitular 
funds. 

It will be remembered that we have on 
several recent occasions noticed the suc- 
cessive destruction and removal of the 
several stones of memorial which have been 
placed on the ascent of Highgate Hill in 
commemoration of Sir Thomas Whitting- 
ton: and our readers will remember, in 
particular, the interesting historical paper 
upon its early origin as a wayside cross, 
which was communicated by Mr. T. E. 
Tomlins to our Magazine for December 
1852. We learn that the Whittington 
Stone has now again been renewed by the 
parochial authorities of Islington. With 
the affectation of a little antiquated ortho- 
graphy, the inscription is as follows :— 
“ Wuityncton Stone. Sir R. Whyt- 
yngton, thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
1397, Richard II. 1406, Henry IV. 
1420, Henry V. Sheriff, 1395.’’ This 
new monument is nothing more than a 
plain stone, about two feet high, and has 
been figured in a recent number of the 
Illustrated London News. A more inte- 
resting memorial of the illustrious citizen, 
because nearly a contemporary one, was 
recently sold at the sale-rooms of Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. It was one of the 
sculptured quatrefoils, containing Whit- 
tington’s shield of arms, which formerly 
adorned the exterior of the public library 
which he founded at the monastery of the 
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Grey Friars in Newgate Street. This stone 
had been preserved by the late Mr. E. B. 
Price, F.S.A. and an etching representing 
it is printed in the Chronicle of the Grey 
Friars, edited for the Camden Society by 
Mr. John Gough Nichols. It ought to be 
deposited in the City Museum at Guildhall. 

The splendid Picture Gallery of Lord 
Northwick, at Thirlestaine House,Chelten- 
ham, has recently been much enlarged, 
with a view to the more complete classifi- 
cation of his lordship’s collection of works 
by modern masters. Maclise’s remarkable 
picture of the marriage of Strongbow, Earl 
of Pembroke, with the Princess Eva, 
daughter of Dermot Mac Murroch, King of 
Leinster, at the period of the invasion of 
Ireland by the English, in 1172, has been 
added to this collection. It is stated that 
the price was ‘‘ nearly 2,000/.’’ 

During the stay of the young King of 
Portugal at Buckingham Palace, her Ma- 
jesty commanded his portrait to be painted, 
and selected Winterhalter as the artist. 
The picture is a half-length, and a most 
excellent likeness. His Majesty is in the 
uniform of a Portuguese General (blue, 
with gold appointments), and wears the 
Order of the Tower and Sword. The 
background is a crimson drapery. 

The first annual general meeting of the 
Palestine Archeological Association, was 
held on 12th Sept. at the residence of Dr. 
John Lee, F.R.S. in Doctors’ Commons, 
Mr. Joseph Bonomi, M.R.S.L. in the 
chair. The report of council was read by 
Dr. Turnbull, ond of the honorary secre- 
taries, and gave a favourable account of 
preliminary procedure. After this and the 
treasurer’s report were adopted, an address 
was read, detailing the suggested and con- 
templated objects of the association. 

Lord Panmure, on a recent visit to 
the Montrose Museum, added to its anti- 
quarian stores one of three Caledonian 
swords lately found in the excavations at 
Brechin Railway: station. 

Investigations made upon Sir John Si- 
meon’s estate, in the Isle of Wight, with 
reference to the ancient barrows there, have 
been pursued with success, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. George Hillier, and 
the barrows have yielded many objects 
which will tend to elucidate the early his- 
tory of the island. 

A bronze Apollo recently discovered at 
Pompeii, a remarkable work, but of the 
Roman era, has been placed in the Mu- 
seum at Naples. 

There has existed from time imme- 
morial a tradition that the island of Ortygia 
had before been united to the Syracusan 
shore. Late excavations, undertaken by 
Prince di Sta. Elia, have now proved 
the existence of an aqueduct, which 
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reaches the depth of 110 palmes under 
ground, and is situate, at the place whereto 
the excavations have now reached, 15 feet 
under the level of the (present !) sea. Thus 
the wonder of modern times, the Thames 
Tunnel, might have had its prototype-in 
oldest antiquity, when Trinacrian engineers 
conducted water under the harbour of 
Lacci to the island. Still more, one of 
the ancient myths, that Alphaios, ena- 
moured of Arethusa, visited her by a sub- 
terranean passage, seems to be but the 
glare of an old fact veiled in fiction. 

The Mayor of Argentan in Normandy 
(department of Orne) has issued a notice, 
stating that it is proposed by that town 
to erect a monument to the memory of the 
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historian Mezeray, and his two brothers 
Father Eudes and the surgeon Charles 
D’Houay. The “Institut des Provinces’’ 
has adopted the proposal, and the “ So- 
ciété Francaise pour la Conservation des 
Monuments’’ has headed the list of sub- 
scribers. (Journal des Baigneurs, Dieppe, 
July 16.) Of Charles D’Houay, or Douay, 
the least celebrated of the three brothers, 
and who was sheriff of Argentan, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related. Thinking it 
right to oppose some design of the governor, 
he said, “ Nous sommes trois fréres, ado- 
rateurs de la vérité et de la justice. Le 
premier la préche, l’autre l’écrit, et moi je 
Ja soutiendrai jusqu’au dernier soupir.’’ 
(Chaudon, Dict. art. Mezerai.) 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Earnest Student ; being Memorials 
of John Mackintosh. By the Rev. Nor- 


man Macleod. 8vo.—Pleasant, but me- 
lancholy, are these memorials of a Scottish 
youth of great promise, cut down by con- 
sumption ere he could bring into play for 
the benefit of mankind the powers which 
he unquestionably possessed. The English 


church was his first destination, and, after 
passing with honour through classes at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with a view to 
ordination. Whilst at Cambridge doubts 
came over his mind, and ultimately he was 
impelled by conscience to abandon his first 
intentions and determine upon taking or- 
ders in the Free Church of Scotland. He 
accordingly transferred himself to Edin- 
burgh, and worked under Dr. Chalmers. 
Alittle while after the death of Dr. Chal- 
mers, ill health drove Mackintosh to the 
continent. At Rome he was seized with 
an affection of the lungs, which terminated 
his life near Stuttgart on the 11th March 
1851. ‘* Bury me beside Chalmers!’’ 
was his dying request. It was affection- 
ately complied with by his relations, and 
his fellow-students raised a table-monu- 
ment over his grave. The memorials 
alluded to in the title-page consist of ex- 
tracts from his journals and letters. They 
indicate a mind eager to learn, and correct 
in judgment. An observing eye, enthusi- 
astic feelings, with considerable powers of 
description and criticism, render his obser- 
vations highly interesting. One cannot 
read many pages of the book without feel- 
ing that the man who here portrays himself 
was one whom every one who knew him 
must have loved. We will give a few of 
his notes about Rome ; and first his account 
of the Roman Sunday. 
Gent. Mag. Vot. XLII. 


‘* You cannot but be conscious that you 
are here in the city of the Pope ; there is 
great solemnity, great decorum, great 
gravity—no sights by day or night are 
suffered to offend the eye—the streets are 
early silent—even swearing is repressed by 
law. On Sunday all shops shut ; day and 
night the air is melodious with church or 
convent bells ; and, where service is per- 
formed, it is generally well attended ; but, 
then, what is that service ? Ah! there is the 
question: at first sight the grossnesses 
present themselves ; but I want to read, 
and probe, and hear what is to be said that 
reconciled a Bellarmine, a Pascal, and a 
Bossuet to what offends me.”’ 

The sorrowful impressions inseparably 
connected with Roman grandeur are well 
expressed in the following :— 

‘* Rome speaks with a majesty of sorrow 
that never ceases to solemnize and impress 
—the Campagna, a vast wilderness, in 
which, with a narrow border of cultivation, 
Rome is placed, seems to have never ac- 
knowledged the Christian era, but mourn- 
fully to count from the foundation of the 
city ; destitute of all buildings save the 
ruins of antiquity, majestic aqueducts and 
sepulchres—the ghosts of greatness ; yet, 
oh! the beauty of the wild flowers, ‘ fresh 
with childhood,’ that cover its grassy turf ; 
the gladness of the lark that shouts above, 
only rendering its melancholy more touch- 
ing ; the lovely views of the Alban and 
other hills that line it, and where each 
modern town, gleaming whitely on their 
flanks, marks the site of some famous 
place—Alba Longa, Tusculum, Preeneste, 
Tiber ; so that it is positively more easy to 
live in the past than in the present. I am 
more than satisfied with Rome; I am in 
love—intoxicated.” 
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The following is a description of the 
Jews’ quarter at Rome :— 

‘* My steps were turned by the Piazza di 
Minerva, where is an obelisk once dedi- 
cated to her, now to Mary, towards the 
quarter of the Ghetto. I soon reached it, 
between the Capitol and the river. It is 
of considerable extent, and entirely occu- 
pied by Jews. There they have continued 
since the days of Claudius and Nero, 
hedged off as it were from their fellow- 
citizens, as though their touch were pol- 
lution. I confess that on seeing them with 
their strongly-marked Israelitish features, 
old men and maidens, young men and 
children, my heart for the first time warmed 
towards the living Jews. It seemed as if 
but one day intervened between the time 
when they were visited by Paul, and per- 
secuted by the Romans. Outcast Israel ! 
—there was something touching in their 
looks, especially of the old, as though Zion 
were still written on their hearts. Still, 
too, beloved of God, and excluded only 
for a season, faith could leap over this 
future interval as easily as the past, and 
see them once more within their own bor- 
ders. There was nothing inharmonious in 
the sight of them amid so much that is 
venerable, as may be said of the modern 
Romans ; nay, more antique than all, they 
throw a shade on the monuments that 
surround them.”’ 

Again, we have a visit to the college of 
the Propaganda. 

** An English student and an American 
received us with a kindness and courtesy 
unfailing among Roman Catholic clergy 
and students. We proceeded through the 
establishment, which is vast in extent, and 
appears to be arranged on principles of 
method the most consummate. The train- 
ing I understand to embrace ten years, 
though many may come up so far prepared 
as to shorten the curriculum. . . . . 
I saw many of their text-books, of which 
Palma’s Church History arrested my at- 
tention. The different years have camerate, 
or ranges of chambers, assigned them ; 
sometimes, however, two years are put 
together, so that the camerate vary from 
six toseven. The younger years are in one 
large hall, where each has his little dormi- 
tory at the side, and a table and bookcase 
inthe hall. The more advanced have each 
their room. A prefect presides over each 
cameraia—oue of the more advanced stu- 
dents in theology. Lecturers come in to 
prelect on the various subjects, and, in 
some cases, students from other colleges— 
as the Irish—are admitted to these lectures. 
There are two annual examinations—the 
last occupying more than a week—con- 
ducted in writing; and these being all 
successfully passed, (priest’s) orders are 
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conferred. For D.D. a different ordeal is 
undergone. . . ~ They have nine 
hours’ [daily] study, including lectures. 
The scholastic year lasts from November 
to August, with a few holidays interspersed, 
and every Thursday. In August they re- 
lax, and in September go to a country seat 
they have at Frascati, where they spend 
very happily six weeks in summer. I was 
introduced to Chinese, Armenians, Turks, 
Syrians, Africans, &c. &c. All seemed 
happy and united, and pervaded with 
courtesy. We saw the refectory, where all 
take meals together, substantial and plain ; 
also some smaller libraries, but had not 
time on this occasion to see the great li- 
brary and museum. Their own little libra- 
ries seemed well supplied. I made the 
acquaintance of two Scottish students ;... 
who recited on Sunday, and whose hearty 
Highland accent and loving expression 
took me very much. They both invited 
me to come and see them, which I offered 
to do, informing them, of course, that I 
was Protestant.” 

And now one extract about Venice. 

‘* Venice—bride and queen of the Adri- 
atic !—gorgeously, sumptuously, fantasti- 
cally, ridiculously beautiful—the most 
un-Presbyterian city it is possible for the 
mind to fancy. What if Calvin had got 
his hammer among the minarets and pin- 
nacles of St. Mark’s? Iam morally cer- 
tain that cathedral must have been imported 
on the wings of genii from Bagdad or some 
city of the Arabian Nights; having said 
which, I have said enough. Before it, rise 
three stupendous masts—emblems of the 
maritime republic; then the piazza—three 
sides of a long rectangle—the fagades of an 
architecture at once quaint and rich, with 
along cloister (or piazza, as we should 
use the word) of brilliant shops and cafés 
all round. The whole square is paved, 
and entirely shut in from sight of sea or 
canal. Here Greeks and Turks mingle 
with Christians ; and at evening, beneath 
the still and starry sky, an Austrian band, 
or native singers, discourse most eloquent 
music ; while all the rank and fashion of 
Venice and its visitors enjoy the cool air, 
feeding on ices, coffee, and harmonious 
thought. The Doge’s palace, and a thou- 
sand others, line the Quay and the Grand 
Canal, all of rich marble and most fantas- 
tic architecture, as if to scout the usual 
stiffness of Europeans. I am not sure if 
the Venetians say their prayers to the 
Madonna or the Prophet, but it is of little 
consequence : one and allin Italy are alike 
pagan.’”’ 

These extracts will, we are sure, send 
many of our readers to the book itself. 
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The History of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. By A. De Lamartine. Translated. 
Post 8vo. pp. 395. (Vizetelly.) — The 
French Revolution is an event, or rather 
a course of events, which so much exceeds 
the apparent causes, whether predisposing 
or exciting, that one of the actors (the 
Abbé Grégoire) has seriously said, the 
subterranean part of it has never been 
discovered. The chief wonder is, not that 
it should have happened, but that it should 
have attained its maturity so soon, and 
have acquired the name of a revolution 
almost as soon as it became a struggle. 
The cause of this perhaps must mainly be 
sought in the provincial history of France. 
The States-General were an aggregate of 
the provincial ones, and the disputes of 
Britany with its governor D’Aiguillon, 
when multiplied by the number of the 
provinces, produced a revolution on a 
national scale. The poverty of the govern- 
ment placed it at the mercy of the nation, 
and the avowal of it left no alternative. 
Lacretelle has suggested another ingredi- 
ent in the cup. “ II est un trait distinctif 
que les Francais dévelloppérent graduelle- 
ment durant le cours du 18° siécle: c’est 
le besoin d’agitation.”’ And after tracing 


it through the century, he concludes by 
saying, “ La révolution d’Am¢rique, dont 


les Francais furent les instigateurs et les 
auxiliaires, les passionna pour les insti- 
tutions, et surtout pour le mot et les 
formes de la liberté.’”’ (Hist. de France, 
v. p. 3.) But M. de Barante rejects the 
idea of any single sufficient cause. ‘Toutes 
les circonstances dont elle a semblé re- 
sulter, sont liées entre elles, et n’ont été 
puissantes que par leur réunion.” (Dela 
Litt. Francaise, p. 316.) He partly ac- 
counts for its violence by the vagueness 
of its character. The English, he ob- 
serves, despaired of happiness under the 
Stuarts, and changed the dynasty: the 
Americans were oppressed by English 
taxation, and declared themselves inde- 
pendent. ‘“ Ce sont la les heureuses ré- 
volutions; on sait ce qu’on veut, on 
marche vers un terme précis, on se repose 
quand il est atteint.’? But when a nation 
is weary of its position, and everybody 
wishes to change his place, they know not 
what they want, and are only susceptible 
of discontent and agitation (p. 314). If 
he has not always justly applied this 
principle, he is right at least in this ap- 
plication of it. 

Yet the wonder is, that the shock was 
so powerful, or the resistance so feeble. 
But it diminishes when we consider the 
state of society. Count Merci, who had 
resided twenty-five years in Paris, “as a 
Mentor to the Queen,’’ told Lord Malmes- 
bury in 1793 that he saw the pourriture 
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of the French court long ago. (Diaries, 
iii. 14.) The late Sir John Throckmorton, 
who travelled in France in 1792, was pre- 
sent in the Duke of Brunswick’s camp in 
Champagne ; it was then summer, and the 
emigrant nobles, who expected to be re- 
stored by the autumn, were disputing who 
should have the best boxes at the opera 
during the winter. He came away in dis- 
gust.* It was not by such men that ex- 
isting institutions could be sustained. If - 
it be asked why the clergy had not more 
influence in arresting the course of inno- 
vation, we must answer in the words of 
a friendly writer: ‘ils rougissaient de 
l’Evangile, au lieu de le confesser hardi- 
ment.’”? (De Barante, p. 289.) If faith 
was at so low an ebb, morality, which may 
be said to sail upon it, could rise no 
higher.f 

M. de Lamartine in this volume of his 
History of the Constituent Assembly has 
hitherto kept pretty clear of merely re- 
peating his History of the Girondins. He 
proposes ‘‘ to give a narrative of the Re- 
volution, without flattering its weaknesses, 
or palliating its faults.’’ (p. 11.) It con- 
tains much fine writing, sometimes aims 
too obviously at it, and is sometimes ob- 
scure. There is some truth, with a mix- 
ture of error, in saying that ‘‘ The French 
Revolution came into existence on the 
same day with the discovery of Printing,’’ 
(ibid.) for it is rather too like Barruel’s 
confused reasoning. He says more truly, 
that its greatness consists in this, ‘‘ that 
it was not merely a revolution of France, 
but a revolution of the human mind.” 
Again, ‘‘ Martyrised on the burning plains 
of the Inquisition in Spain, oppressed in 
Italy, assassinated in France by Saint 
Bartholomew, apostatised by Henry IV. 
conscience and reason, immortal in their 
nature, had still survived.’’ (11-12.) But 
when he discerns them in the eighteenth 
century, ‘‘ under the name of Philosophy 
or Rationalism,’ he is doing a grievous 
wrong to conscience, and no great service 
to reason. To affirm that “ the Philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, in its most ele- 





* We had this anecdote from his bro- 
ther Sir George (the George Courtenay of 
Cowper's Correspondence) a little before 
his death in 1826. 

+ Niebuhr in his newly-published Lec- 
tures on Ethnography says, ‘‘ The horrors 
of the French Revolution must be set 
down to the account of those who had the 
power in their hands before it broke out ; 
had these men been better, the ferment of 
the dregs of the people would have met 
with quite a different resistance. But the 
whole fabric was rotten, and in a state of 
dissolution.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 296.) 
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vated and moral sense, was the code, not 
yet drawn up, of civil and religious liberty” 
(p. 13), is a great exaggeration, to say the 
least, for if a professed friend, it was no 
less injurious than an enemy in its resuits. 
To place Telemachus in the same line with 
the Social Contract of Rousseau, will startle 
the admirers of Fenelon, yet, if Barruel’s 
mode of reasoning be just, the one was 
virtually the precursor of the other. 

He argues that to produce so great a 
change two things were necessary. 1. 
“‘That public opinion should become a 
passion.” 2, ‘* That government should 
afford an opportunity for its own over- 
throw.”’ (p. 13.) “ Never did fatality—a 
word devoid of sense, but which men use 
to express the irresistible force of things 
—exhibit itself in a more over-ruling light 
than in the destiny of the king.’’ (90.) 
M. de Lamartine goes back from the con- 
vocation of the States-General to the pre- 
liminary history, which strikes us as a bad 
arrangement, and M. Mignet’s is better. 
But how just is the remark, that “ the 
kingdom, worn out with the vices of the 
last reign, would have required, to raise 
and consolidate it, the eagle-eye of genius, 
the heart of heroism, and the maturity of 
a sage!” (47.) 

The reign of Louis XVI. did not begin 
inauspiciously, Horace Walpole, writing 
to Sir H. Mann (July 10, 1774,) says, 
“The King is adored, and a most beautiful 
compliment has been paid to him: some- 
body wrote under the statue of Henri 
Quatre, Resurrexit.’’ But the guerre des 

Jarines soon came to disturb this happy 
promise, and Walpole writes again on 
June 5, 1775, ‘‘ He was besieged for 
three days in Versailles by twenty thou- 
sand men;” a fearful prelude to the events 
of 1789 on the same spot.* Yet so vague 
was the nature of the revolution, that the 
insurgents little knew to what they were 
tending. We have seen some contem- 
porary prints of the taking of the Bastille, 
in one of which a man, apparently fresh 
from that terrible scene, is shaking hands 
with the King on his throne, while the 
heads of the victims lie beside him! The 
revolution did not set out with hostile 
designs towards the King, but the waves 
soon reached the feet of the modern Canute, 
and overwhelmed him in their fury. 

In reading this work we cannot help 
regretting that the “ Declaration of the 


* He mentions (Feb. 13, 1757) that as 
Louis XV. ‘‘ went to hold the dit de jus- 
tice, no mortal cried Vive le Roi / but one 
old woman, for which the mob knocked 
her down, and trampled her to death.’’ 
How like the events of Louis XVI.’s de- 
tention at Varennes ! 
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King’s intentions,’’ which contained the 
outline of a thorough political reform, was 
not accepted at once, as the basis of pro- 
ceedings, even when the consolidation of 
the three orders was effected. Had the 
members of the Assembly been real poli- 
ticians, they would have done this, but 
their heads were turned by the novelty of 
their position. But everything was done 
to irritate them and make them feel their 
importance. Thus, on the day after the 
memorable oath, ‘‘ The Count d’Artois, 
by an unworthy and puerile subterfuge, had 
hired the hall under the pretext of playing 
a game at tennis, thus insolently giving a 
preference to his princely pleasures over 
the deliberations of the national repre- 
sentatives.’’ (p.243.) On the other hand, 
‘No efforts were spared by the popular 
factions, and by the agitators of the Duke 
of Orleans’ party, to seduce the soldiery. 
Gold, wine, women, and _ incendiary 
pamphlets were introduced into their bar- 
racks.” (p. 276.) 

This volume ends with the taking of the 
Bastille. The digression at pp. 151—212, 
on the history of Mirabeau, is much too 
long, and should have formed an appendix. 
But, as a history, it will give the reader a 
clear idea of the times and events, which 
is really the greatest praise. The charac- 
ters are so ably drawn, that some of them 
may be selected as favourable specimens 
of the author's style :— 

Louts XVI.—‘' The whole of his per- 
sonal appearance gave the idea of an honest 
peasant dragged from his field, arrayed as 
a prince by some mockery of destiny, and 
forced to appear unwillingly before an im- 
posing multitude.’’ (p. 26.)* 

THE QueEN.—“ Already had her fleet- 
ing popularity given place in public opi- 
nion to distrust, reproaches, accusations, 
and calumnies. The people saw in her 
the superiority of nature and of intellect, 
but also the proud and disdainful genius 
of courts, the secret accomplice of the 
aristocracy, the inspirer of anti-popular 
counsels, the beloved but ruling fatality of 
the King.’”’ (p. 27.) ‘‘ As a woman, fas- 
cinating ; as a queen, inconsiderate; as a 
victim, worthy of the utmost compassion; 
she is one of those memorable creatures 
whom we cannot judge without shedding 
tears of pity.”’ (pp. 90, 1.) 

Monsieur (Louis XVIIT).—“ In him 
was felt the superiority which veils itself 
to avoid exciting the jealousy of duller 
natures. Nothing was wanting to his 
countenance but a manly expression to 
give it all the dignity of genius. . . Public 





* A passage at p. 45 in very bad taste 
should have been omitted ; to expunge it 
would be for the publisher’s interest, 
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opinion received his advances with favour, 
but did not confide in him with full se- 
curity. It dreaded his intellect, distrusted 
his sincerity or his constancy, and, under 
his careless aspect, was apprehensive of 
stratagem.’’ (pp. 27, 28.) 

Tue Count p’Arrors (Charles X.)— 
‘* Nature, which had taken a pleasure in 
giving him the outside of a hero, had for- 
gotten to furnish him with a corresponding 
soul and genius . . . All his policy con- 
sisted in a few chivalrous expressions, 
uttered against a period which no longer 
comprehended them, and a threatening 
wave \ his sword against future factions.” 
p. 28. 
( Necker.—“ His countenance betrayed 
the man. Pride, solemnity, stateliness 
devoid of character, a lofty forehead, a 
confident eye, a close and not ungracious 
mouth, foreign features, in which German 
gravity struggled with French shallow- 
ness; self-satisfaction, disdain for others, 
affected good nature, feigned modesty, the 
attitude of a servant who protects his 
master. .. . Such was the exterior, and 
such was the man.”’ (pp. 28, 29.) Lacre- 
telle has acutely remarked, ‘‘ Necker avait 
trop d’orgueil pour n’avoir pas de bonne 
foi.” But then “ il y avoit deux choses 
sur lesquelles il etait destiné & se tromper 
long-temps: la rectitude constante qu’il 


supposait 4 l’opinion publique, et la con- 
fiance ov il était de diriger cette opinion.” 
(Hist. v. p. 26.) 

MrraBeau.—“ In spite of the disre- 
pute which the scandalous irregularities 
of his life had spread upon his name, he 
had from the very first day a presentiment 


of his power. . . . He assumed therein, 
from the first word he uttered, the part of 
a politician, an inspirer, and a statesman.” 
(p. 212.) It is a problem in history what 
he could have done as an ally of the 
monarchy ; but already he had heard the 
cries of his yrande trahison in the streets 
of Paris ; and the remark of his biographer 
in the Dict. des Hommes Marquans is just, 
‘** Heureux jusques dans l’époque de sa 
mort, il laissa le public indécis sur ce 
qu’il edt pu faire, s’il edt vécu.’’ (Vol. iii. 
p- 35.) 

Sr1zves.—‘‘ He thought much, he spoke 
little . . . even silence was one of his 
charms. To speak little in public assem- 
blies is with some men to speak effec- 
tually.” (p. 221.) 

We must close these extracts with the 
author’s observations of the conduct of the 
unfortunate M. pe Fiesseties: “ His 
only fault was to have remained among the 
revolutionists, when his heart was with the 
court. He ought either to have openly 
refused to bear any part in the revolt, or 
to have been faithfully its partisan. To 
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act on both sides in revolutions is always 
fatal to the character of honourable men, 
and often brings them to the scaffold. 
Life and fame are equally endangered by 
that course, and even posterity has a hard 
task in giving a satisfactory judgment in 
their favour.’’ (p. 393.) 

Of the translation we need only say that, 
while apparently correct in the main, it 
may be a little improved when an oppor- 
tunity occurs for revision. 


French Railway Literature :—1. Bib- 
liothéque du Voyageur en Chemins de 
Fer, 12mo. and square 16mo. (Napoleon 
Chaix et Cie. Paris).—-2. Bibliothéque 
des Chemins de Fer, 12mo. and 16mo. 
(Hachette et Cie.)—Many years ago, Dr. 
Dibden gave the name of ‘ A Postchaise 
Companion”’ to some portable volume ; 
but whether a series of such companions 
had been issued by any publisher we do 
not remember, though Bell’s edition of 
the Poets and Cooke’s “ Select Novels’’ 
had the appearance of it. Some of Dr. 
Trusler’s volumes, particularly his Chro- 
nology, in 24mo. which professed to be 
“* designed for the pocket, in order to set 
people right in conversation,’’ were steps 
in that direction; and the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Pocket Farrier’’ (published by Bell), 
which the advertisement asserted ‘no 
person who values his horse should be 
without, especially on the road,’’ went a 
little further. But the general habit of 
travelling on horseback, till the end of 
the last century, left little occasion for 
reading, or room for books. About five- 
and-twenty years ago, we remember a 
series of religious publications, of a small 
size, sold in a case for the accommodation 
of naval officers. But now the numerous 
innovations of the railway have extended 
their influence to literature, and produced 
a series of books for the special use of 
travellers. “Les Chemins de Fer ont 
conquis le temps et l’espace ; ils ont sup- 
primé les distances ; ils ont rapproché les 
hommes et les sociétés. A des intéréts 
aussi grands, appelés réellement 4 changer 
la face du monde, il fallait une expression 
et des publications nouvelles.’’ (Chaix, 
‘* Indicateur des Chemins de Fer,” July 9, 
1854.) 

Our own railway literature began with 
works already published, which were avail- 
able for that object from their portable 
size ; but republications are now proceed- 
ing for the use of the train, and one series 
(Mr. Murray’s) promises to form a re- 
spectable library. The French are follow- 
ing the example, and two rival series are 
already soliciting the traveller’s notice, 
That of M. Chaix is called by himself a 
“ Véritable encyclopédie des Voyages,” 
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It consists of “conseils aux voyageurs,”’ 
guides in all directions, for the steam-boat 
as well as the rail, and an appropriate 
atlas. The series, however, is not yet 
complete. We inquired in vain at several 
station repositories for a guide to the 
Boulogne Railway, and were always put 
off with a large ‘‘ Guide 4 Londres,” con- 
taining short accounts of the several routes 
by Calais, Boulogne, Havre, and Dieppe. 
There are two Guides to Paris, of which 
we recommend the larger, for the price is 
nearly the same, and the smaller, though 
it answers common purposes, is of little 
use to travellers who wish to observe and 
examine as they proceed. 

The collection published by M. Hachette 
is of a more important kind. It contains, 
of course, a set of itinerary guides, and 
also local ones (guides-cicerone as they are 
termed), and interpreters or vocabularies 
in French and English. The Guides are 
profusely ornamented with views, some of 
them prettily executed, some of them 
poor, and some of them worn, as many a 
cut has to serve for more than one book, 
when the subjects allow of it. They also 
differ in size, as, for instance, the “ Petit 
Itinéraire de Paris 4 Rouen’’ consists of 
a few pages in l6mo. The letter-press 
varies according to the authors. The pro- 


spectus says, “ Les faits les plus impor- 
tants, les personnages les plus célébres de 
l’antiquité et des temps modernes, devien- 
drait le sujet d’autant de récits et de bio- 


graphies.’’ This is placing them in the 
best light, but the English reader must 
expect to feel the shock of conflicting pre- 
judices, feelings, and even principles. As 
far as we have seen, we like the “ Petit 
Itinéraire’’ from Paris to Rouen the best, 
though, indeed, the Church of S. Eloi, 
which it omits, has peculiar claims on its 
notice. 

Besides this, there are six other classes, 
viz.: 2. History and Travels; 3. French 
Literature; 4. Ancient and Foreign Lite- 
rature ; 5. Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce; 6. Children’s Books; 7. Mis- 
cellaneous. The covers are of different 
colours, so that the required volume is 
easily found among a number. Some, 
chiefly in class 5, are written for the oc- 
casion; others are taken from standard 
authors, old and new. The professed 
object is “‘amuser honnétement et étre 
utile ; but our standard of taste differs 
from that of our neighbours, and the 
“ contes merveilleux d’Apulée” need some 
management to redeem such a pledge. We 
do not know what the selections of fairy 
tales from Perrault may be, but we re- 
member the original work in our youth, 
and should be loth to put it into juvenile 
hands again without omissions. The second 
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class (History and Travels) contains seve- 
ral historical episodes taken from works of 
repute, such as Jeanne d’Arc from Miche- 
let’s France, Louis XI. and Charles the 
Bold (ditto); ‘‘La Saint-Barthélemy ’’ 
(i.e. an account of the massacre), ex- 
tracted from Brantéme, De Thou, &c. ; 
and Louis XIV. from S. Simon. It also 
includes some of Lamartine’s articles, re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Civilisateur,” viz. Gut- 
tenberg, Columbus, Fenelon, and Nelson; 
Lavaillant’s Travels in Africa, and some 
selections from Basil Hall. Among the 
French literature are Paul and Virginia, 
Voltaire’s Zadig, and the Métromaine of 
Pirou. 

Of course the demand varies. Itinera- 
ries will always sell, and,as the set is not 
yet complete, the vendor often loses a cus- 
tomer, who departs disappointed at the 
answer, ‘‘ Je l’ai demandé, mais il n’a pas 
encore paru.’’? Children’s books do not 
go off, ‘* Les enfans (said our informant 
the vendor) sont trop avancés.” The most 
saleable volumes, he told us, are Saint- 
Hilaire’s Anecdotes of the Reign of 
Louis XVI. of the Period of Terror, and 
of the Empire of Napoleon, which we 
can easily imagine. A vendeuse recom- 
mended us the ‘* Nouvelles choisies d’Edgar 
Poe, traduites de l’Anglais,’’ as being in 
great favour. The ‘* Mémoires d’un Seig- 
neur Russe,” translated from Tourghenief, 
are also said to be in demand. But on 
the whole we cannot say that the lines on 
which we travelled gave us the idea of a 
‘* reading public,’’ though, as the country 
booksellers keep a stock of these publica- 
tions, the amount of their sale cannot be 
learned from the station alone. At all 
events, a “litterature hative’’ (to borrow 
a French expression), has sprung up, and 
what its effects will be is a subject for 
deep reflection. Some will dread the 
result, as injurious to solid literature, by 
inundating the press with the superficial 
and the trivial; while others (and we in- 
cline to that opinion) will entertain the 
hope of a wholesome direction being given 
to readers’ minds by useful extracts and 
summaries. After all, it may turn out 
that both anticipations, as Horace Smith 
formerly observed, are “in a great mea- 
sure right, and in a great measure wrong.”’ 


The Wife’s Manual; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on several occasions 
of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. 
Calvert, M.A., Rector of St. Antholin’s, 
and one of the Minor Canons of Saint 
Paul's. Square octavo.—The author of 
this book has evidently taken great pains 
to render it attractive, and we think there 
is altogether so much merit about it that 
his efforts will be attended with a large 
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measure of success. It consists entirely 
of short poetical pieces, which are charac- 
terised by much gracefulness of expression 
and tenderness of sentiment, and aspire 
throughout to sanctify each incident of 
domestic life with the spirit of thankful- 
ness and devotion. There are many pieces 
that we could extract for their excellence 
in the qualities which we have mentioned: 
the following, we think, has somewhat 
more novelty in its conception than some 
of the rest :— 
FORGOTTEN BLESSINGS. 

Where are the stars, the stars that shone 

All through the summer night ? 
Why are they and their pale queen gone, 
As if they fear’d to be look’d upon 

By the gaze of the bold Daylight ? 
Gone they are not.—In the far blue skies 

Their silent ranks they keep ; 
Unseen by our sun-dazzled eyes, 
They wait till the breath of the night-wind sighs, 

Then come and watch our sleep. 
Thus oft it is—the lights that cheer 

The night of our distress, 
When brighter gladder hours appear, 
Forgotten with our grief and fear, 

Wake not our thankfulness. 
Yet still, unmindful though we be, 

Those lamps of love remain ; 
And, when life’s shadows close, and we 
Look up some ray of hope to see, 

Shall glad our hearts again. 


The Wife’s Manual is rendered a more 
elegant and acceptable offering by its ex- 
terior and interior ornament. Every page 
is inclosed in woodcut borders, some of 
which are directly copied from the Book 
of Christian Prayers, printed by John Day 
in 1569, usually called Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer-book, and the rest are designed 
upon the same model. We do not know 
whether we are expected to criticise these 
engravings. If so, we will fairly say that 
we admire many that Mr. Calvert has 
designed more than their originals, which 
are not the most chaste or elegant ara- 
besques imaginable. It is sometimes better 
to follow the style and spirit, rather than 
the details, of the old masters. There is, 
besides, a profusion of vignettes, some of 
which accord very happily with the borders, 
but others are inharmonious both in design 
and execution. When Mr. Rogers’s Poems 
were adorned, many years ago, with bold 
but very effective outlines from the grace- 
ful pencil of Stothard, there was a charm 
in the designs that more than compensated 
for the slight and somewhat rude manner 
in which they were engraved. Some of 
Mr. Calvert’s vignettes, from their too 
_veat delicacy of finish, as well as their 
modern fashion, do not harmonise agree- 
ably with the antique borders, nor with 
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the old Roman type in which the book is 
printed. The latter, we confess, is not 
particularly pleasing to us—the long esses 
especially are not like any old pattern 
which we recollect to have seen. 


TuHEoLocy.—l. The Life and Labours 
of Augustine. A Historical Sketch. By 
P. Schaff, D.D. Fep. 8v0. pp. viii. 98. The 
author, who is Professor in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Mercersberg, in Pennsyl- 
vania, has already published ‘ A History 
of the Apostolic Church,’’ which is favour- 
ably spoken of both in England and 
America. This volume consists of a bio- 
graphy, anaccount of Augustine’s writings, 
and an essay on his influence upon his own 
and succeeding generations. At p. 94 the 
author quotes, in exemplification of this, a 
just remark of Bohringer, that “ Luther 
cannot be understood without Augustine, 
nor the Reformation without Augustinian- 
ism.’’ He does not always express him- 
self with that caution which we could 
wish, but the subject is a difficult one for 
any pen, and involves many points of dis- 
pute. The engraving of Augustine, as it 
cannot be a portrait, might have been 
omitted. But for those who desire to have 
a summary view of his life and writings, the 
book has great advantages, and fulfils the 


writer's wish of “a faithful, clear, and popu- 
lar account’’ of ‘‘ one of the greatest and 
best men that adorn the history of the 
Christian Church.’’—2. Memoir and Ser- 
mons of the late A. Ross, M.A. Edited 


by Archdeacon Hayden (of Derry). 8vo. 
pp. xx. 433. This is a solid memoir, and 
we only wish it were longer. It is replete 
with piety, good sense, and experience, 
and particularly deserves a perusal by 
those whose lot is cast among opponents. 
Such was the case with Mr. Ross, and the 
result was most encouraging. The ser- 
mons, of course selected by the editor, 
are of a high order. The third, on ‘‘ The 
Intermediate State,’’ strikes us as new: it 
regards that state as one of consciousness, 
but not of activity, and draws an argu- 
ment from the analogy of dreams.—3. A 
Memoir of Samuel R. Goodrick. By the 
Rev. F, H. Pickworth. 12mo. pp. 188. 
This memoir is composed at the request 
of some who revered Mr. Goodrick’s 
memory. The circumstances of his life 
were trying, and a narrative of such events 
must be useful, though for obvious reasons 
it is likely to circulate chiefly among the 
community (Wesleyan) to which the sub- 
ject of it belonged.—4. Seven Sermons 
Sor a Sick Room. By Archdeacon Berens. 
Fep. 8v0. pp.106. There is one objection 
to the title of this volume, viz. that sick- 
ness does not ordinarily allow of long con- 
tinued reading. In other respects, the 
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sermons are worthy of the author’s repu- 
tation, and if he has waived the ambition 
of eloquence, it is in pursuit of a higher 
object—usefulness.—5. Four Sermons on 
the Present Crisis and other Subjects. 
By the Rev. F. Garden, M.A. 12mo. pp. 
43. These sermons were preached to the 
English congregation at Rome, in the 
spring of the present year. The first has 
fewer allusions to the times than the title 
indicates, and is rather an Easter sermon. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


WILTSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The first annual meeting of this Society, 
—if we do not reckon its very successful 
inauguration at Devizes, which was fully 
reported in our Magazine for Nov. 1853, 
—commenced in the city of Salisbury on 
Wednesday the 13th of September. The 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert was inducted 
into the chair by E. Poulett Scrope, esq. 
M.P. the President of the first year, and 
he addressed the meeting in an excellent 
spirit. The Report of the Committee, 
which was read by the Rev. Mr. Lukis 
one of the Secretaries, stated that since 
the meeting at Devizes the members of 
the Society had increased from 137 to 281. 
The progress was attributed, in great de- 
gree, to the circulation of the Wiltshire 
Magazine published by the Society; and 
it was reported that some detailed draw- 
ings of Wootton Rivers church, and other 
antiquities in the neighbourhood of Mar!- 
borough, had been placed at their disposal, 
which, with other subjects promised from 
Bishop’s Cannings and Winterbourne 
Bassett, would furnish the commencement 
of a Wiltshire Portfolio. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, expressed the deep interest he took 
in the progress of the Society; and that, 
aware that one of the objects dear to the 
heart of his revered predecessor had been 
its well-being and prosperity, he would 
endeavour, so far as it was in his power, 
to give effect to his good purposes. The 
motion was seconded by the Rev. Arthur 
Fane, of Warminster, and carried unani- 
mously. The following gentlemen were 
then elected Honorary Members of the 
Association: The Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A.; J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries ; John Brit- 
ton, esq. F.S.A.; E. W. Brayley, esq. 
F.S.A.; Albert Way, esq. F.S.A.; C. 
Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A.; Thomas Wright, 
esq. M.A. F.S.A.; George Godwin, esq. 
F.R.S, and S.A.; William Yarrell, esq. 
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The last, on Romans xiii. 10, is the most 
valculated, we think, to be permanently 
useful, though all are impressive.—6. 
Three Sermons. By the Rev. E. Kempe, 
M.A. 12mo. pp. 89. These discourses 
were preached in the parish church of St. 
James’s, Westminster, of which the author 
is rector, in the presence of the Premier. 
They treat of the lawfulness of war, and the 
duty of humility under it. The one is ably 
argued, and the other impressively urged. 


RESEARCHES. 


F.L.S.; Professor Owen, F.R.S.; and 
Thomas Bell, esq. F.R.S. Pres. of the 
Linnean Society. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis then read an 
elaborate paper “On Church Bells, with 
some Notices of Wiltshire Bells.” With- 
out entering into the antiquity and history 
of bells in general, a work which had been 
done already by several able writers, and 
recently by the Rev. Alfred Gatty and the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Mr. Lukis pur- 
sued this interesting and fruitful subject, 
in the following divisions: 1, Belfries, 
their condition, and the causes of their 
frequent dilapidation; 2. bell-founders and 
foundries ; 3. the composition of bell- 
metal; 4. method of casting and tuning 
bells; 5. bell-hanging ; 6. expenses of belis 
in early and present times; 7. ancient bells; 
8. epigraphs or legends; 9. bell-ringing ; 
10. spoliation of bells temp. Reformation 
and subsequently ; 11. comparative scale 
of tenor bells. Of the 107 churches in the 
Archdeacoury of Wilts, Mr. Lukis had 
examined the bells of 59, having an aggre- 
gate of 288 bells; of this number only 11 
are clearly of a date prior to 1500, 8 are 
of the 16th century, and 130 belong to the 
17th century. The number of bell-founders 
whose bells exist in Wiltshire amounts to 
between 20 and 30: this appears a large 
number, but they range over a period of 
at least 300 years. Some of them were 
decidedly Wiltshire men, and among the 
most eminent of their craft; as Wallis, 
Danton, and the Purdues, all of Salisbury, 
in the 16th and 17th centuries ; the Corrs 
and Wells's of Aldbourne in the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries; and in the 18th 
century, Richard Phelps, of Whitechapel 
near London, a native of Avebury, who 
cast the great clock bell of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, weighing nearly four tons. Of a 
large foundry at Salisbury, which supplied 
Wiltshire and other counties with bells 
from 1581 to 1731, no vestige now remains, 
nor scarcely any tradition ; but it appears 
that the street now called Culver-street 
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was formerly Bellfounders-street. The 
peal which once hung in the Bell-tower 
in the Close, destroyed about 1790, was 
one of the finest in the kingdom. 

A dinner was held at the Three Swans 
hotel, at which the Mayor, John Lambert, 
esq. presided, and the Bishop, Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, and other distinguished persons 
were present. 

At an evening meeting, the Rev. J. E. 
Jackson read an account of the two Chan- 
try chapels founded by the Hungerford 
family in Salisbury cathedral; and the 
Rev. Arthur Fane read, 1. an architec- 
tural description of Boyton church, in the 
vale of Wilye, and 2. a memoir on the 
family of the Giffards. The name of that 
family is commemorated by several places 
in Wiltshire, as Ashton Giffard, Fonthill 
Giffard, Broughton Giffard, and others. 
Boyton, which belonged to the ancestor 
of the Earls of Salisbury at the Domesday 
survey, was subinfeuded at a very early 
period to the Giffards, who were the owners 
in capite of the adjoining parish of Sher- 
rington. Elias Giffard, circa 1149, granted 
the churches of Boyton and Orcheston St. 
George to the monastery of St. Peter at 
Gloucester. Walter Giffard, son of Elias, 
was Earl of Buckingham. Hugh Giffard 
was appointed Constable of the Tower of 
London in 1235. He was the father of 
Walter archbishop of York and Godfrey 
bishop of Worcester, and also of Sir Alex- 
ander Giffard, whose cross-legged effigy 
remains in the church of Boyton. He at- 
tended his feudal lord, William Longespée 
the second, to the Holy War, where they 
were both slain at the battle of Mansoura, 
in Feb. 1250 (see the contemporary poem 
published in the Excerpta Historica and 
in the History of Lacock Abbey). It was 
his nephew John Lord Giffard of Brims- 
field who became the second husband of 
the widow of William Longespée the third: 
and it appears that the estates of the two 
branches of the family,—those of Boyton 
and of Brimsfield, were re-united in the 
person of his son John Giffard, surnamed 
Le Ryche; but who, having joined in the 
rebellion of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Borough- 
bridge, and executed at Gloucester ; when 
his vast estates were forfeited to the 
Crown, with the exception of a life interest 
in the manor of Boyton, which was re- 
served to his mother the Lady Margaret. 
There is a tomb in the centre of the south 
chapel at Boyton, which Mr. Fane sup- 
poses to have been formed for this lady. 
It appears to be of the date of Edward III. 
and its sides are adorned with canopied 
niches, from which small statues have been 
removed. To the north is another chapel, 
on the floor of which a magnificent slab of 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XLII, 
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Purbeck marble formerly contained a very 
superb brass; and from the canopied work 
its probable date would be of the reign 
of Edward II. or a little later. On re- 
moving this stone in the summer of 1853, 
for some repairs, a coffin was found, formed 
not of a single but of several stones, and 
a skeleton nearly perfect, with the skull 
placed on one side of the body, as though 
the body had been decapitated. It is, 
therefore, hardly a rash conjecture that 
this chapel was erected for the interment 
of the last male Giffard, who was beheaded 
at Gloucester. A golden signet ring, found 
at Sherrington, where the castle of the 
Giffards once stood, under a hearthstone, 
with several coins of the reign of Ed- 
ward II., is now in the possession of Mr. 
Fane. 

The following day was arranged for 
excursions to several places of interest ; 
amongst others, to Stonehenge, and Lake 
House, the seat of Mrs. Duke. In the 
afternoon a very large company assembled 
at Wilton House, including the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Heytesbury, Lord Rivers, &c. &c. After 
an entertainment given by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the company visited the new 
Byzantine church: and a memoir upon 
its architecture and decorations was read 
at the Town Hall by James E. Nightingale, 
esq. of Wilton, architect. 

In the evening the Society was most 
warmly received at the Bishop’s palace in 
Salisbury, and with the neighbouring no- 
bility and gentry mustered in very consi- 
derable force. There a paper was read on 
The origin and uses of Chapter Houses, by 
John Clutton, esq. the architect to whom 
the restoration of the Chapter House at 
Salisbury is entrusted, as a public testi- 
monial to the late Bishop. The thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. Clutton were proposed 
by the Marquess of Lansdowne, and 
seconded by Earl Nelson, who stated that 
the subscriptions already collected for this 
object amount to 4,4007. and he hoped 
that they would soon have the whole sum 
of 5,000/. which would be sufficient for the 
essential parts of the restoration. 

At a meeting held on the following 
morning in the Council-Chamber, thanks 
were voted to Mr. William Cunnington 
‘*for his able exertions and labours as 
Local Secretary at Devizes, in the forma- 
tion of the Society, and its proceedings 
during the past year ;’’ and to other par- 
ties to whom the meeting was indebted : 
and a paper was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson the secretary, containing ‘‘ Some 
Notices of the Library of Stourhead, 
formed by the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart.; particularly with regard to its rich 
stores of MSS., -:. and Drawings, rela- 

3 
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tive to Wiltshire. By John Bowyer Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A.’’? This Paper was well received, 
and, on the motion of Mr. Poulett Scrope, 
thanks were returned to Mr. Nichols. After 
some routine business the proceedings of 
the meeting were terminated. 

A temporary museum was formed in 
the Council Chamber at the Town Hall, 
which contained, among others, the fol- 
lowing articles :—An interesting collec- 
tion of objects connected with the families 
of Grove and Penruddocke, consisting of 
the hair of Captain Hugh Grove, who was 
beheaded at Exeter, May 22, 1655, the 
bands worn by him at his execution (spot- 
ted with blood), with his speech and last 
prayer, just before he was beheaded, sup- 
posed to be in his own hand-writing. A 
highly enriched comb, given by Charles II. 
to the wife of John Grove, son of Hugh 
Grove. Objects of personal use left by 
Charles II. at Mere, when he escaped. A 
household book of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. An elegant silver-gilt ornamental 
object of the 17th century, possibly a salt- 
cellar, with astronomical devices: these, 
with other curious things, were exhibited 
by Major Grove, of Zeals. C. Penrud- 
docke, esq. of Compton House, sent por- 
traits of Col. John Penruddocke and his 
Wife; a case containing the cap in which 
Col. Penruddocke was beheaded; the ori- 
ginal warrant for his execution, and Mrs. 
Penruddocke’s letter to her husband. 

The Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert contri- 
buted an abbot’s ring, found in Wilton 
Park, and a lock of Queen Elizabeth’s 
hair, presented by her Majesty’s own fair 
hands to Sir Philip Sidney, on which he 
made these verses, and presented them to 
the Queen, a. p. 1573:— 

Her inward worth all outward show transcends, 

Envy her merits with regret commends ; 

Like sparkling gems her virtues draw the light, 

And in her conduct she is always bright ; 

When she imparts her thoughts her words have 
force, 

And sense and wisdom flow in sweet discourse. 

The Dean and Chapter of Salisbury 
exhibited some precious MSS. from the 
Cathedral Library, consisting of one of 
the original transcripts of Magna Charta; 
a Charter of King Stephen, dated Oxford, 
A.D. 1136; fine Saxon and Latin MSS, of 
A. D. 969-1006, beautifully illuminated; a 
large and sumptuous Breviary of the early 
part of the 15th century, bequeathed by 
the late Bishop Denison to the Dean and 
Chapter; and a case containing Relics 
from the Cathedral, consisting of Pastoral 
Staff in wood, Chalices, Patens, and Epis- 
copal Rings from ancient coffins. 

A Collection of MSS. with Seals at- 
tached, connected with the borough of 
Wilton, was contributed by John Swayne, 
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esq. of that town, and included a MS. 
Grant of 19th Rich. II., and the Will of 
John Fromond, burgess of Wilton, proved 
before the Mayor, a. pv. 1348. In this 
document the church of St. Cecilia is men- 
tioned. 

Mr. George Sanger, of Fisherton, sent 
a Collection of Bronze Celts, a case of 
Coins found in the neighbourhood, Carv- 
ings in Alabaster and Ivory, antique 
Rings, &c. Mr. J. E. Nightingale, of 
Wilton—some curious Syrian Glass, of 
the 14th century, from Cairo; Byzantine 
Carving in Ivory ; some Illuminations from 
Service Books ; Images, Enamels, &c. Mr. 
W. Osmond, Salisbury, a large collection 
of Casts of Seals. Rev. W. C. Bennett, of 
Corsham, a remarkable Family Bible, with 
Illustrations and massive silver mounting ; 
and a Stone-Ware Jug, mounted in silver 
gilt, of the time of Elizabeth. Mr. H. J. 
F. Swayne, of Stratford, some early Coins, 
struck at Wilton, Sarum, and Winchester. 

Some objects exhibited by Mr. Edward 
Brodie, obtained during the new sewerage 
of the city, consist of an extensive collec- 
tion of keys of various dates, several ex- 
amples of missile weapons, knives and 
shears, spoons, the hilts and blades of 
swords and daggers, the trappings of 
horses, a fragment of chain mail, the wheel- 
locks of carbines and muskets, probably 
memorials of the struggle between the Par- 
liament troops and the Royalists, when 
Ludlow was driven out of Salisbury by the 
army of Sir Marmaduke Langdale; and 
lastly, several rings and badges of copper 
enamelled with armorial devices, some of 
them as early as the 14th century. 

Earl Bruce presented to the Society a 
Gold Ring, found in a Roman Villa at 
Great Bedwin. The Rev. J. P. Bartlett, 
of Exbury, contributed a selection of the 
very curious Pottery, lately discovered in 
the New Forest. A fine collection of Stone 
Celts and other Celtic Antiquities, together 
with a large collection of drawings, was 
exhibited by F. C. Lukis, esq. of Guern- 
sey. John Lambert, esq. Mayor of Salis- 
bury, exhibited a Wooden Tankard, pro- 
bably of the 16th century, sent by Lord 
Arundell of Wardour. The Churchwardens 
of St. Thomas, Salisbury, the once mag- 
nificent Antependium of Green Velvet, 
engraved in Sir R. C. Hoare’s History. 

The Directors of the Winchester Mu- 
seum contributed very largely to the col- 
lection, and amongst other things sent the 
original Winchester Bushel presented to 
the city by King Henry VII. 1487, and 
other Standard Measures; an ancient 
Horn of the Warder of the Castle; a Cup 
carved in Ivory, found at Basing House ; 
a British Bead of Glass, found at King’s 
Sombourne, &c. Mr. Britton exhibited a 
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series of drawings by Mr. J. H. Le Keux ; 
and Mr. Nichols a portfolio of drawings, 
prints, and MSS. relating to Wiltshire. 

The collection of Geological Specimens 
was very complete and interesting. Mr. 
Dowding, of Fisherton, sent a fine collec- 
tion of Flints of the Chalk formation; and 
Mr. W. Cunnington, of Devizes, a series 
of almost every variety of fossil indigenous 
to both divisions of the county. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

Sept. 12. The sixth annual meeting of 
this Society was held at the Assembly 
Rooms in Taunton, when the Right Hon. 
H. Labouchere, M.P. took the chair. The 
papers read were,—1. Onthreestone coffins 
recently found at Coombe Down,near Bath, 
by the Rev. H. M. Scarth. 2. On ancient 
remains dug up in the turbaries at Chilton 
Polden, by W. Stradling, esq. 3. Onthe 
Application of Philology to Archeological 
Investigations, illustrating the derivations 
of many of the Celtic, Saxon, and Roman 
names yet extant in Somerset, by the Rev. 
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W.F. Jones. 4. A comparison between the 
Perpendicular Churches of East Anglia 
and those of Somersetshire, by Edward 
Freeman, esq. M.A. At an evening 
meeting some further communications 
were read, of which the most important 
was one on the Inferior Oolite of Dundry, 
with a description of new brachiopods ; by 
Mr. Charles Moore, of Bath. On the fol- 
lowing day the Society proceeded on an 
excursion. A temporary museum was 
formed, comprehending many scarce and 
valuable objects in natural history, art, and 
literature. 


From peculiar circumstances we have 
been disappointed in rendering our Report 
of the annual meeting of the British Ar- 
cheological Association, held in August 
at Chepstow and its neighbourhood, so 
complete as we wished it to be. We 
therefore defer it to our next number : 
which will also contain a report of the 
eighth annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, held at Ruthin 
and in the Vale of Clwyd. 
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but the German diplomatists have decided 


France.—A large body of French troops, 
amounting nearly to 50,000 men, has been 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Bou- 
logne ; where the Emperor arrived on the 
31st of August. On the 3d Sept. he was 
visited by the King of the Belgians and the 
Duke of Brabant ; and on the 4th by the 
King of Portugal and his brother. They 
had all departed when H.R.H. Prince 
Albert arrived, on Tuesday the 5th Sept. 
He was accompanied by the Duke of New- 
castle, Lords Cowley and Hardinge, and 
other members of his suite; and enter- 
tained by the Emperor at the Hotel 
Brighton. On the following morning they 
visited the camp. The Emperor and Prince 
occupied the first carriage; the French 
and English ministers of War, Marshal 
Vaillant and the Duke of Newcastle, Ge- 
neral the Duc de Montebello and General 
Lord Seaton, were in the second. 

Prince Albert, before his departure, left 
1000f. to be distributed among the poor 
of the town. By direction of his Royal 
Highness, General the Hon. C. Grey also 
wrote to M. Carnegy de Balinhard, Chair- 
man of the British Free Schools at Bou- 
logne, inclosing 500f. from the Prince. 

Austria.—The Czar has finally rejected 
the proposal submitted to him by Austria, 


that this refusal does 
casus belli. 

The Baltic.— Despatches from Sir Chas. 
Napier give further details of the capture 
of Bomarsund. 112 mounted guns, 3 mor- 
tars, 7 field pieces, and 70 guns not 
mounted, were taken. The total number 
of prisoners embarked is 2,193, and 42 
women, servants, and children. The British 
loss was only 2 killed (one of whom was 
Captain Wrottesley) and 7 wounded. The 
forts have been blown up and entirely de- 
molished. The hewn granite with which 
they were faced was entirely toppled over 
into the sea, and nothing but a heap of 
bricks and rubble left on the site. The 
like fate ensued with some unfinished forts 
which were already twenty feet high, and 
destined to contain 160 guns. The Rus- 
sians occupying the forts of Hango, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Finland, have them- 
selves blown them up and retreated to 
Abo. On the 27th August the allied Com- 
manders in chief issued a Proclamation to 
the inhabitants of the Aland islands inform- 
ing them that they were at liberty to trade 
with Sweden as heretofore, but cautioning 
them against holding any intercourse with 
Finland. 


not constitute a 
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Danubian Principalities.—The Russians 
have completed their evacuation of both 
Principalities, burning and destroying 
everything on their retreat. The Austrians 
waited their departure before they made 
any sign of entering Moldavia. The Sul- 
tan’s Commissioner has directed the Wal- 
lachian authorities to obey the orders 
which they should receive from Omer 
Pasha, and has organised the council of 
government without mentioning the pre- 
sence of the Austrian troops. The Hos- 
podars of Wallachia and Moldavia, Stirbey 
and Ghika, have been invited by the Porte 
to resume their functions. 

The Black Sea.—The great expedition 
has at length moved against the Crimea. 
On the 2d Sept. the fleet left Varna, and 
proceeded to Baltschik, where the general 
rendezvous was appointed. Our Guards, 
and the 28th, 42d, 44th, 70th, and 93d 
regiments had embarked at Varna on the 
29th. The Rifles and other regiments 
from Constantinople had also joined, and 
Prince Napoleon and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, although scarcely convalescent, 
were at their posts. The French and Turks 
sailed from Varna on the5th. The numbers 
of the French are estimated at 36,000, the 
English at 24,000, and the Turks at 8,000. 
On the 14th 58,000 of the allied army 
landed at the Old Fort, about 30 miles 
north of Sebastopol, and nearly 20 south of 
Eupatoria, without meeting with any re- 
sistance. The march was immediately 
commenced towards Sebastopol; the trans- 
ports returning to Varna for the reserve, 
consisting of 14,000 French troops. Every- 
thing leads to the belief that this great 
fortress of the Russian power, on which 
all the skill and resources of the em- 
pire have been employed for forty years, 
which holds Turkey and Circassia under a 
spell, and guards and threatens the mouths 
of the Danube, the Don, and the Kouban, 
will be defended to the last. 

Asia.—On the 30th July, Selim Pasha, 
commander of the Turkish division at 
Bayazid, advanced against the Russian 
corps encamped before Erivan, and was 
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completely routed. The Turkish division 
was composed of 3,000 regulars, with 7 
cannon and some irregulars. The Russian 
force was 8,000 strong, with 13 cannon. 
The Turks fled towards Van, leaving 1,800 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Zarif 
Mustapha Pasha decided at once to attack 
the enemy, and risk a pitched battle. On 
the 4th of August he left the camp of 
Hadji Velikoi at midnight, and advanced 
on the Russian camp of Kurukdereh. The 
respective forces were :—Turkish infantry, 
20,000; cavalry, 3,700; 78 pieces of ar- 
tillery, 1,300— making a grand total of 
25,000. The Russian was composed of 
infantry, 16,000; dragoons, 2,600; Cos- 
sacks, 2,000; 64 pieces of artillery, 800 
—total, 21,400 men, with some 4,000 irre- 
gulars. The division commanded by Kerim 
Pasha, advised by Fezzi Bey (General Col- 
man), formed the right wing. After a 
sanguinary battle which lasted five or six 
hours, the Turks were again defeated and 
dispersed, losing about 1,500 killed and 
wounded, and 2,000 prisoners. The Rus- 
sians admit a loss of 600 killed and 2,000 
wounded. 

These successes were speedily followed 
by more serious reverses. Schamy] and his 
Circassians, having forced Prince Bebutoff 
to raise the camp he had established near 
Kars, have since penetrated into the very 
heart of Georgia, and inflicted incalculable 
injury on the commonenemy. Ina great 
battle near Tiflis the Russians have been 
utterly defeated by their old and impla- 
cable foe. They lost many men, seven 
guns, 3,000 tents, and all their baggage, 
provisions, and ammunition. 

By commission dated the 7th August, the 
Earl of Clarendon has appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel H. F. Williams, C.B., Royal 
Artillery, to be her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner at Kars. 

Spain.—The Queen Mother, with her 
husband the ex-guardsman Munoz, Duke 
of Rianzares, left Madrid on the Ist Sept. 
and has effected her escape through Por- 
tugal to France. Her property has been 
sequestered to the state. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Melropolitan Parks.—Since the year 
1830, four new Parks have either been 
formed, or are in the course of formation, 
throughout the metropolitan districts. 
Primrose-hill, containing sixty acres, was 
completed in 1842; Kennington-park, con- 
taining eighteen acres, is now inclosed, laid 
out, and nearly finished; Victoria-park, 
containing no less than 265 acres, was com- 


pleted in 1849 ; and Battersea-park, con- 
taining 319 acres, is now in the course of 
formation. The sums expended upon these 
various places of resort amount, in the ag- 
gregate, in round numbers, to 380,000/. 
The new Stationery Office, which was 
commenced about twelve months ago, on 
the site of the Queen’s Mews, Prince’s- 
street, Storey’s Gate, is nearly completed. 
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It stands upon the foundations of the 
former erection, which were substantial 
enough to bear additional weight, and is 
built fire-proof. The front portion is ap- 
propriated to the offices of the establish- 
ment, and has a frontage of nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet; the warehousing, 
packing, and distributing departments oc- 
cupying the three remaining sides, The 
accommodation is of the most perfect kind. 
It is understood that, to facilitate the 
transaction of business, there will be sepa- 
rate departments devoted to military, naval, 
and civil purposes. 

A County Hospital is just completed at 
Huntingdon. It is a building of command- 
ing appearance, on an eminence on the 
northern side of the town. The building 
was begun on the 28th May, 1853. It 
contains four wards: two of ten beds each, 
and two of four beds each. The cost was 
about 5,000/., and the subscriptions raised 
were between 8,000/. and 10,0007. 

The elegant church at Shottesbrooke, 
Berkshire, of which a view was published 
in our Magazine for February, 1840, 
was re-opened, on the 25th August, after 
a repair. The work was entrusted to Mr. 
Wyatt, builder at Oxford, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. G. Street, architect. 
The screen is of stone, and is highly 
finished. The chancel is paved through- 
out with most beautiful encaustic tiles, 
taken from the old patterns. The stalls 
are remarkable both for the material used 
and the carving. The pulpit is the first 
of the kind. It is formed of Derbyshire 
alabaster, inlaid like mosaic work, with the 
different coloured spars of that county. 
All the roofs are open, and made of oak 
and Spanish chesnut. The seats are oak, 
and open. The nave and the transept are 
paved with red and black tiles. The resto- 
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ration has cost 1,2007., raised by the Rec- 
tor, the Rev. C. Vansittart. Mr. Mintoa, 
with his accustomed generosity, has pre- 
sented this church with a beautiful reredos. 

The period of destruction awaits an in- 
teresting property near Cambridge. Land- 
wade hall was the ancient seat of the 
Cottons, from the reign of Edward I. but 
was deserted for Madingley during the 
last century, the estate having been 
separated from Madingley on the family 
inheriting that estate from the Hindes. 
Early in the present century E. C. Cotton, 
esq. then heir apparent to the baronetcy, 
began to rebuild the mansion, in the style 
of St. John’s college ; but failed in means 
for its completion. It will now be pulled 
down, and the materials have been adver- 
tised for sale, in three portions, on the 
22d Sept. 5th and 19th Oct. 

Miss Clara Thornhill, a ward of the 
Court of Chancery, has become the pur- 
chaser of the magnificent estate of Rushton 
Hall, Northamptonshire, at the sum of 
165,0007. The estate, comprising 3,000 
acres, contains a mansion of great beauty, 
(formerly the seat of Viscount Cullen,) 
surrounded by a finely wooded park, with 
plantations, and no less than thirty-six 
acres of gardens. The advowson of Rush- 
ton, bought with the estate, is worth 700/. 
per annum, besides a glebe and residence. 
The present estates of Miss Clara Thorn- 
hill, in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, 
are to be sold in October next. 

The beautiful estate of Ury, near Stone- 
haven, formerly the residence of the cele- 
brated Captain Barclay, was purchased 
recently at a public sale for Alexander 
Baird, esq. of Gartsherrie, (ironmaster at 
Glasgow,) for 120,000/., being about thirty 
years’ purchase. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

Aug. 22. Walter Meyler, D.D. and Henry 
George Hughes, _ Q.C. to be two of the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests in Ireland. : 

Aug. 26. Neville Parker, esq. to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick, with rank next after the Chief Justice.— 
Thomas D. Archibald, esq. to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia.— 
Richard 8. Darling and Toussaint Rostant, 
esqs. to be Members of the Legislative Council 
of Trinidad. 

Aug. 28. Created Baronets, John Beverley 
Robinson, esq. C.B. Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada, and Louis Hypolite Lafontaine, of 
Montreal, esq. Chief Justice of Lower Canada. 

Aug.29- Henry Goodeve Bowra, esq. to be 
Lieutenant in the Artillery Company of London. 

Aug. 30. Matthew Inglett Brickdale, bar- 


rister-at-law, to be Secretary to the Commis- 
sion for the revision and consolidation of the 
statute law. pet uM 

- Cambridgeshire Militia, Maj.Robert Gregory 
Wale to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Smith, re- 
signed.—Cumberland Militia, James Fairt- 
lough, esq. to be Major.—Dumfriesshire, Rox- 
burghshire, and Selkirkshire Militia, John 
James McMurdo, esq., late Major 45th Regi- 
ment Madras Infantry, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant.—Hampshire Militia, Capt. Geo. 
Burrard to be Major. 

Sept.1. 1st Foot, Lieut.-Col. R. W. Huey, 
from h. p. 6th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
82d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. A. Robertson, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major David 
Watson to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. William 
Watson, 3d Light Dragoons, to be Major and 
Lieut.-Col. in the army; Capt. George Bent, 
Royal Engineers, to be Major in the army. 
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Sept.3. The Hon. Charles Augustus Mur- 
ray, C.B., now Minister Plenip. to the Swiss 
Confederation, to be Envoy Ext. and Minister 
Plenip. to the Shah of Persia. 

Sept. 4. George Coles, esq. to be Colonial 
Secretary, James Warburton, esq. to be Trea- 
surer, Joseph Hensley, esq. to be Attorney- 
General, Dennis O’ Meara, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General, and William Swabey, esq. to be Regis- 
trar of Deeds and Keeper of Plans for the 
Island of Prince Edward. 

Sept. 8. 79th Foot, brevet-Lieut.-Col. John 
Douglas to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. Richard 
C. H. Taylor to be Major; Capt. R. D. Clephane 
to be 1. wr? brevet-Major P. B. Nol- 
loth, RK.M. to be Lieut.-Col. in the army; 
Capt. W. M. Heriot, R.M., Capt. W. C. Parkin 
Elliott, R.M., Capt. H. St.-G. Ord, R. Eng., 
to be Majors in the army. 

Sept.11. Royal Artillery, Major-GeneralTho- 
mas Hutchesson to be Colonel Commandant. 

Sept. 12. Staff, Col. W. F. Forster, h.p. 
unatt. to be Dep. Adjutant-Gen. in Ireland.— 
Recruiting Districts, Col. T. E. Kelly, from 
Provisional Batt. at Chatham, Col. Arthur 
Hill Trevor, h.p. 4th Foot, and Col. T. A. 
Drough, from 15th Foot, to be Inspecting 
Field Officers. 

Sept. 13. Richard Madox Bromley, esq. 
Accountant-General of Her Majesty’s Navy, 
to be Companion of the Bath (Civil Class).— 
William Pitt Dundas, esq. the Deputy of the 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, to be Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in Scotland. 

¢.14. Thomas Henry Travis, esq. to be 
a Police Magistrate for Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Sept. 15. Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. C. S. Burdett to be Capt. and Lieut.-. 
Colonel.—41st Foot, Capt. J. E. Goodwyn to 
be Major.—94th Foot, Capt. H. G. Buller to be 
Major.—3d West India Regiment, Major 
G. B. T. Colman to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
F. A. Wetherall, from 49th Foot, to be Major. 
—Recruiting Districts, Col. John Michel, C.B., 
from 6th Foot, to be Inspecting Field Officer. 
—Lieut. Charles Nasmyth transferred from 
the Bombay Artillery to be a Capt. Unatt. in 
the Royal Army, in consideration of his ser- 
vices in the defence of Silistria, and to be 
Brevet Major in the Army. 

Sept.19. Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart. 
to be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief 
of the provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, and the Island of Prince 
Edward, and Governor-General of all the pro- 
vinces on the Continent of North America, 
and of the Island of Prince Edward.—Sir Wil- 
liam Thomas Denison, Knt., Capt. R. Eng. to 
be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in 
and over the colony of New South Wales, and 
Governor-General of New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Victoria, South Australia, and 

Western Australia.—Sir Henry Edward Fox 
Young, Knt. to be Captain-General and Go- 
vernor-in-Chief of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Sept. 21. The Hon. Peter Campbell Scar- 
lett, Secretary of Legation and late Acting 
Chargé d’Affaires at Florence, and Loftus 
Otway, esq. Secretary of Legation and late 
Acting Chargéd’ Affaires at Madrid, to be Com- 
panions of the Bath (Civil Division). 

Sept. 22. 3d Light Dragoons, Capt. H. A. 
Ouvry to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. J. M, Adye, 
R. Art. to be Major in the army. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Lynn.—John Hay Gurney, esq. 





Nava. Promotions. 
Aug. 29. In consideration of the successful 
operations against Bomarsund: To be Cap- 
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tain, Comm. Hon. A. A. Cochrane.—To be 
Commanders, D. M. M‘Kenzie, G. H. Clarke, 
Thomas Davies (B), and F. A. Close.—To be 
Lieutenants, H. L.C. Robinson, Charles Smith, 
and Hon. E. G. L. Cochrane. 

Sept. 11. Vice-Adm. Lord Aylmer, C.B., on 
the Reserved Half-pay List, to Admiral on 
the same list; Vice-Adm. Richard Thomas to 
be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. E. H. A. 
Repington, on the Reserved Half-pay List, to 
be Vice-Admiral on the same list; Rear-Adm. 
Edward Harvey to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue; Capt. Samuel Thornton to be Rear- 
Admiral on the Reserved Half-pay List ; Capt. 
F. W. Beechey to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. C. Arnold (R. of Tinwell), Hon. Canonry 
in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough. 

Rey. C. Bancroft (R. of St. John’s Montreal), 
Hon. Canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
Montreal, Canada. 

Rey. G. Beresford (R. of Hoby), Hon. Canonry 
in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough. 
Rev. J. Bethune, D.D. (R. of Christ Church) to 

the Deanery of Montreal, Canada. 

Rey. R. Bickersteth (Canon of Salisbury), Trea- 
surership of the Cathedral Church of that 
diocese. 

Rey. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D. (V. of Bisbrooke), 
Hon. Canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
Peterborough. 

Rev. T. Carson, LL.D. (R. of Cloone) Vicar- 
Generalship of Kilmore. 

Rev. W. H. Cox, Canonry of Inkberrow, in the 
Cathedral Church of Hereford. 

Rey. C. G. Davies (V. of Tewkesbury), Hon. 
Canonry in Cathedral Church of Gloucester. 

Rev. 8. Gibson, Junior Canonry in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. W. T. Leach, D.C.L. (Incumbent of St. 
George’s, Montreal,) Hon. Canonry in the 
Cathedral Church of Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. H. M. Lower, Archdeaconry of Montreal, 
and Senior Canonry in the Cathedral Church 
of Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. J. C. Martin, D.D. (R. of Killeshandra), 
Archdeaconry of Ardagh. 

Rev. R. M. Master (P. C. of Burnley), Arch- 
deaconry of Manchester. 

Rev. W. F. Powell (V. of Cirencester), Hon. 
Canonry in Cathedral Church of Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Reid (R. of Frelighsburgh), Honorary 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Mont- 
real, Canada. 

Rev. F. A. Smith, Minor Canonry in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Canterbury. 

Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart. (V. of Frant), 
Canonry of Thorney in the Cathedral Church 
of Chichester. 

Rev. M. Townsend (R. of Clarenceville), Hon. 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Mont- 
real, Canada. 

Rev. J. W. Ardagh, Rossmire and Fewes R. 
and V. dio. Lismore. 

Rey. R. W. Bagot, Fontstown R. and V. dio. 
Dublin. 

Rey. F. A. Baker, Godmanstone R. Dorset. 

Rey. W. Barber, St. John P.C. Leicester. 

Rev. H. Beaumont, Freshford R. w. Woodwick 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Bell, Lillingstone-Darrell R. Backs. 

Rev. H. Browne, (Canon of Chichester) Peven- 
sey St. Nicholas V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. K. Clay, Waterbeach V. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. G. Cornwall, Earnley R. w. Almodington 
R. Sussex. 

Rev. W. H. Cox, Eaton Bishop R. Herefordsh. 

Rev. J. Crowder, Christ Church P.C, Worth- 
ing, Sussex, 

Rev. W. B. Doveton, Sampford-Peverell R. 


Devon. 
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Rev. W. Evans, Lianwnnen V. w. Silian C. 


Cardiganshire. 

Rev. J. P. Gell, St. John P.C. Notting-hill, 
Kensington. 

Rev. C. I. Gibbon, Lutton R. w. Washingley R. 
Hunts, and Northamptonshire. 

Rev. A. Gibbons, St. Peter R. and St. Cuthbert 
P.C. Thetford, Norfolk. 

Rev. C. T. Glyn, Wycliff R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. dE. Granville (Canon of Durham), 
Thaxted V. Essex. 

Rev. E. R. Hampden, Cradley R. Herefordsh. 

Rev. H. M. Harmer, St. George P.C. Charles- 
town, Pendleton, Lancashire. 

Rev. P. Hartley, St. Leonard’s P.C. Wiggin- 
ton, Staffordshire. 

Rev. T. P. Holdich, St. James P.C. Norland, 
Kensington. 

Rev. W. B. Hopkins, St. Peter V. Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. W. Hughes, Llanwddyn P.C. Montgo- 
meryshire. 

Rev. H. Jackson, St. Mary V. Wisbech, Camb. 

Rev. St. G. Kirke, Martin R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. P.D. La Touche, Painstown R. dio. Meath. 

Rev. E. L. Marrett, Morborne R. Hunts. 

Rev. H. E. Miles, Rock P.C. and Rennington 
P.C. Northumberland. 

Rev. F. Morse, St. John, Ladywood, P.C. Bir- 
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Rev. D. Mountfield, Oxton P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. L. 8S. Orde, Alnwick P.C. Northumberld. 

= z . H. Penruddocke, Berwick- Bassett P.C. 

ilts. 

Rev. T. A. Purdy, St. Peter Episcopal Chapel, 
Galashiels, dio. Glasgow. . 
v. J. Rees, Bangor P.C. Cardiganshire. 

cae ag St. Stephen P.C. Birmingham. 

Rey. A. J. Sandilands, Denford V. w. Ring- 
stead C, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. Senior, LL.D. St. Mary’s P.C. Wake- 
field, Yorkshire. 

Rev. M. Shaw, Rougham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. N. Shutte, St. Mary Steps R. Exeter. 

Rev. J. Simpson, St. Mary South Walsham, 
and Hemblington V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. E. Sinden, St. Peter P.C. Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. C. B. Snepp, St. John P.C. Perry-Barr, 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. L. H. Southcombe, Rose-Ash R. Devon. 

Rev. T. Thomas, Talley P.C. Carmarthenshire. 

Rev. R. V. Tompkins, Tortington V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Williams, Bedwas K. w. Ruddry C. 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. R. Wilton, St. Thomas P.C. York. 

Rev. G. H. Woodcock, Six Hills V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. H. E, Yeoman, Marholm KR. Northamp. 


To Chaplaincies. 
Rey. C. Bellairs, to the Earl of Strafford. 
Rev. J. L. Gilborne, to H.M. Forces in Turkey. 
Rev. W. H. Holman, to H.M.S. Curacao 30 
(s. s. f.), at Portsmouth. 
Rev. R. D. Lagden, to the Union, Sherborne, 


rset. 
Rev. J. M. Lewes, to H.M. Forces in Turkey. 
Ven. H. M. Lower, to the Bishop of Montreal, 
Canada. 
Rev. M. H. Neligan, Assistant Chaplaincy, 
Mariners’ Church, Kingstown, Dublin, 
Rev. J. Scott, to the Bishop of Montreal. 
Rey. R. J. H. Thomas, to Lord Leigh. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. C. R. Alford, Principalship of the Metro- 
politan Training Institution, Highbury. 

Rev, C. Badham, D.D. Head Mastership of 
Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary 
School. 

—— Bagley, Professorship of Latin, Queen’s 
College, Gal way. 

Rev. G. W. Hill, Professorship of Pastoral 
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| tu King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
otia. 
Rev. G. C. Hodgkinson, Head Mastership of 
the Grammar School, Louth, Lincolnshire. 
Rev. E. Reddall, Head Mastership of Wood- 
stock Grammar School, Oxfordshire. 

P. G. Tait, B.A. Professorship of Mathematics, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

W. Thomson, LL.D. Professorship of Geology, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 14. At Godstone, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur M. Hoare, Rector of Calbourne, a son. 
——15. At the Manor house, Wolston, Warw. 
the wife of Capt. R. P. Apthorp, a son.—At 
Bishop’s Cannings, the wife of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Macdonald, a son.——16. At North 
Stoneham, Hants, the wife of Edw. Clive Bay- 
ley, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. a son.——17. At 
Wiseton hall, Notts, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Sutton, a dau.——18. At Richmond, Surrey, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Vicars, R. Eng. a dau. 
——19. In Sussex gardens, Hyde park, the 
wife of the Key. James Gordon, a son.—— 
20. At Kingston, the Hon. Mrs. Turner, wife 
of Capt. Turner, R. Art. a son.—~At Eton 
college, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Goodford, 
Head Master of Eton, a dau.——21. At the 
vicarage, Westbury-on-Severn, Glouc. the wife 
of the Rev. T. L. Montefiore, a dau.——In 
Norfolk cresc. Hyde park, the wife of Major 
Clark Kennedy, 18th Royal Irish, a dau.—— 
22. At West Huntington, near York, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. George Lister Kaye, a son.—— 
23. At Bildeston rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
Capt. J. H. Cockburn, .R.N. a son.——At Bel- 
larena, co. Londonderry, the wife of Sir F. W. 
Heygate, Bart. a son and heir.——24. At the 
house of her father, at'Tipner, the wife of Capt. 
Charles Mainwaring, Royal Art. a dau.——At 
Frittenden, Lady Harriet Moore, a son.—— 
25. At Wadebridge, Cornwall, the wife of Capt. 
Baldwin Wake, R.N. a son.——26. At Blun- 
destone house, Suffolk, the wife of Frederick A. 
Paull, esq. a dau.——30. At the Mayoralty 
house, Bodmin, the Hon. Mrs. Gilbert, relict 
of John Davies Gilbert, esq. of Trelissick, a 
son.—-The wife of Frederic Newton Dicken- 
son, esq. of Siston Court, Glouc. a son,—— 
At Bognor, the wife of Capt. Gustavus Yonge, 
2nd Queen’s Royals, a son.——31. At Ken- 
sington, the wife of J.T. Longman, esq. a dau. 

Lately. In Upper Brook st. the wife of 
D. C. Marjoribanks, esq. M.P. a dau. 

Sept.1. At Dosthill lodge, Warw. the wife 
of Capt. Raginald Peel, M.P. a son.——At 
Mudeford house, Hants, the wife of Joseph 
Tanner, esq. a son.——2. At Dover, the wife 
of Major Tennant, Ist Staff. Militia, a dau.—— 
At Pontefract, the wife of the Rev. S. W. New- 
bald, a son.——The Viscountess Nevill, a son. 
—5. At Abbot’s Moss, Cheshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, a dau.—6. At Edin- 
borough, the wife of Lord Teignmouth, a dau. 
At Cranbrook vicarage, Kent, the wife 
of Francis Barrow, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau. 
——At Edinburgh, the Duchess of Montrose, 
a dau.——At Monnington rectory, Heref. Mrs. 
Gilbert Frankland Lewis, a dau.——-8. At 
Overbury Court, Worc. Lady Catherine Berke- 
ley, a dau.——9g. At Bradfield, the Hon. Mrs. 
Walrond, a dau.——At Danbury palace, Mrs, 
Jolliffe Tufnell, adau.——10. At Maiden Brad- 
ley, Wilts, Lady Hermione Graham, a dau.—— 
13. At the vicarage, Canford, Lady Louisa 
Ponsonby, a son.——At the rectory, Corton 
Denham, Som. the Hon. Mrs. Augusta Byron, 
adau.——15. At Oxford, Mrs. Richard James 
Spiers, wife of the Mayor, a son.—16. In 
Chapel street, Lady Templemore, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


April 12. In New South Wales, Capt. F. M.H. 
Burlton, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Wm. Burl- 
ton, C.B. to Florence-Portia, only dau. of the 
late Rolla O’Ferrall, esq. of Moat Ferrall, co. 
Longford, Ireland, and formerly Comptroller- 
General of Customs in Van Diemen’s Land. 

29. At St. Kilda, Melbourne, Frederick Race 
Godfrey, fourth son of Major J. Race Godfrey, 
E.LC.S. of Exeter, to M. Lillis, e!dest dau. of 
the late David Chambers, esq. of Sydney. 

May 24. At Calcutta, James Sutcliffe, esq. 
B.A. St. John’s, Cambridge, to Harriet-Eliza, 
dau. of the late Gregory Matveleff, esq. of 
Moscow and London. 

June 8. At the Residency, Indore, William 
Shakespear, esq. Madras Cavalry, to Fanny- 
Isabella, second dau. of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
a Governor-General’s Agent for Central 

ndia. 

10. At Singapore. Garlies, youngest son of 
the late Joseph Allinson, esq. of Whitehaven, 
to Agnes-Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Scott, esq. of Java. 

15. At Poonah, Bombay, Charles V. Gordon, 
esq. 28th Regt. M.N.I. third son of the late 
Adam Gordon, esq. of Blackheath park, to 
Emma-Morgan, second dau. of the late Charles 
Godwin, esq. of Lee, Kent. 

20. At Barbadoes, the Hon. Alfred Bury, 
69th Regt. A.D.C. third son of the late Earl of 
Charleville, to Emily-Frances, third dau. of 
his Excellency Lieut.-Gen. Wood, C.B. K.H. 
Commander of the Forces in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. 

26. At Heavitree, the Rev. Alfred Bucke- 
ridge, BA. to Paulina Fontelanta, youngest 
dau. of the late Prebendary Dennis, B.C.L. 

27. At New Shoreham, the Rev. Arthur 
Charles Wilson, M.A. Student of Christchurch, 
to Mary- Henrietta, third dau. of Sir Robert A. 
Chermside, M.D. K.C.H.——At Shobrooke, 
Joseph Richard Blandford, esq. of Dough- 
cloyne, Cork, second son of H. W. Blandford, 
esq. of Weston Bampfylde, Som. to Eliza, 
second dau. of Thomas Hole, esy¢.——At King- 
ston-upon-Thames, Joseph Fell Christy, esq. 
of Clapham common, Surrey, son of William 
Miller Christy, esq. of the Woodbine, Kingston, 
to Lilias, youngest dau. of the late James 
Dowie, esq.—At Emlafad, Ballymote, Ire- 
land, the Rev. Henry George Pirie, Incumbent 
of Holy Trinity Church, Dunoon, to Grace- 
Phillott, youngest dau. of the Rev. John Gar- 
rett, Vicar of Emlafad, and Preb. of Ardagh. 
—At Compton, Surrey, Frederick Sanders, 
esq. of Exeter, to Henrietta-Anna, eldest dau. 
of C. J. F. Combe, esq.——At Isleworth, Wm. 
Rea, esq. to Emma-Mary, eldest dau. of W.S.B. 
Woolhouse, esq. F.R.A.S. of Alwyne lodge, 
Canonbury.——At Gloucester, John Manley, 

M.D. Superintendent of the Hants County 
Lunatic Asylum, to Mary-Anderson, youngest 
dau. of the late William Matthews, of Glou- 
cester, solicitor.—— At Feltwell, the Rev. Jolin 
Fitzrichard Hinde, to Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the late Wm. Nurse, esq. of Feltwell lodge. 
—-At Brighton, the Rev. George Poulett 
Harris, Head-Master of the Grove park Colle- 
giate school, Wrexham, to Martha, second dau. 
of Mr. Alexander McCarroll, Brighton.—— At 
St. James’s Piccadilly, William Dennis, esq. 
civil engineer, to Maria, second dau, of the 

Rev. Dr. Wesley, Sub-dean of the Chapel 

Royal.——At Windsor, Nova Scotia, Alexander 

Fowden Haliburton, esq. to Augusta-Louisa- 

Neville, dau. of the Hon. Mr. Justice Hali- 

burton, of Clifton, near Windsor. 

28. At Southampton, Douglas-Fitzgerald, 
only son of the late Rev. Arthur Hugh Pear- 
son, and grandson of the Hon. and Rev. Richard 
Fitzgerald King, to Adelaide-Cecilia-Caroline, 
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only dau. of the late Samuel Le Fevre, esq. and 
granddau. of the Hon. Peter Boyle de Bla- 
uiere.——At St. John’s, Edinburgh, the Rev. 

. N. Bennie, Curate of Acton, Cheshire, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Sir J. Spittal, of Justice 
hall.——At King’s Norton, Worc. the Rev. 
Henry T. Breay, B.A. son of the late Rev. J. G. 
Breay, of Birmingham, to Elizabeth-Margaret, 
third dau. of Joseph Stock, esq. of Bourne 
Brook hall.——At Middlestrough, Wm. Ran- 
dolph Innes — esq. eldest son of J.C. 
Hopkins, esq. of Rowchester house, Berwicksh. 
to Elise-Caroline-Sophie, youngest dau. of 
Henry Bolckow, esq. of Grossen Parchow, 
Mecklenburg, and sister of H. W. F. Bolckow, 
esq. of Marton hall, Yorkshire, Mayor of Mid- 
dlesbrough.--—At Rugby, the Rev. 1. Fuller, 
M.A. Rector of Chalvington, Sussex, to Elea- 
nor, dau. of the late S. F. Cox, esq. of Sandford 
Park, Oxfordshire.——At Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Charles, only son of Charles New, esq. of Arun- 
del, to Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
John Challen, esq. of Crypt, Sussex.——At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, William Charles Cripps, 
esq. of Tunbridge wells, to Catherine-Char- 
lotte, only dau. of William Shearly, esq.—— 
At St. James’s Paddington, Augustus, eldest 
son of the late Herman Sillem, esq. of Clapham 
common, Surrey, to Mary-Ann, only surviving 
child of John Louis Miéville, esq. of Gloucester 
square.—— At Halifax, N.S. Major Henry Dal- 
ton Smart, 76th Regt. Aide-de-Camp to Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. Charles Gore, to Louisa, only 
dau. of John Wallace, esq. 

29. At St. Peter’s Pimlico, Henry Richard 
Farrer, esq. Fellow of Merton college, Oxford, 
youngest son of J. W. Farrer, esq. of Ingle- 
orough, retired Master in Chancery, to Eliza- 

Maria, second dau. of the Right Hon. Sir T. F. 
Fremantle, Bart.——At Haworth, near Brad- 
ford, the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, to Charlotte, 
dau. of the Rev. P. Bronte, Lncumbent of 
Haworth.—At Whitby, Gideon, eldest son 
of Gideon Smales, esq. of Whitby, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Jolin Campion, esq. 
——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the Rev. Wm. 
Collins Badger, M.A. of Sherborne, Dorset, to 
Mary, only dau. of Mr. Joseph Timmins, of 
Bloomsbury st.——At St. George’s, Glouc. the 
Rev. Thomas William Hartshorne, M.A. of 
King’s Norton, Leic. to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. George Salt, M.A. Vicar of St. 
George, Glouc. —— At Kersal Moor, James 
Chas. Arkwright, esq. son of Peter Arkwright, 
esq. of Willersley, Derb. to Isabel, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Clowes (late 3d Light Dragoons), 
of Broughton Old Hall, Lanc.——At Clifton, 
John Rivay Monckton, esq. Bengal Eng. to 

Rose-Catherine, fifth dau. of Thomas Taylor, 
esq. of Valetta lodge, Clifton.——At Wood- 

mancote, Fred. M. Welsford, esq. of Brighton, 

to Rhoda-Sarah, elder dau. of William Izard, 
esq.——At Walton-on-the-Hill, Rowland Cox, 
esq. of Rio de Janeiro, to Marian-Jane, eldest 
dau. of Frederick Boardman, esq. of Liverpool. 

Lately. At Beccles, Suffolk, the Rev. Alex- 
ander-Douglas, only son of the late Rev. T. J. 
Abbott, Rector of Loddon, to Anne, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Edw. Swatman, Rector of 
Fransham Parva, Norfolk. 

July 1. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, H. G. 
Reid, esq. to Christina, second dau. of J. R. 
M’Culloch, esq.——At Egham, Fred. Ramadge, 
M.A. barrister-at law, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late James Holland, esq. 

3. At Birkenhead, George-Rowland, second 
son of the late Geo. Jackson, esq. of Lackenby, 
Yorkshire, to Sarah, relict of James Parr, esq. 
of Demerara and Exeter, youngest dau. of the 
late N. W. Haselwood, esq. M.D. and niece of 
the late R. W. Hall Dare, esq. M.P. 

4. At Shepton Mallet, Som. Charles Bret- 
tingham, esq. son of T. C. Brettingham, esq, of 
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Higham lodge, Essex, to Lydia-Louisa, second 
dau. of the late Major J. H. Harrison, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Robert Seppings.—— 
At Paddington, the Rev. Frederick Newman, 
B.A. son of John Newman, esq. of Brand’s 
house, Bucks, to Isabella-Dorothea, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Danie) Tremlett, M.A. Rector 
of Rodney Stoke, Som.——At St. John’s Pad- 
dington, James-Edward, younger son of the 
late Major Burrowes, of Stradone house, co. 
Cavan, to Mary-Anne, younger dau. of the late 
John Nesbitt, esq. of Lismore, co. Cavan, and 
Oxford sq. London.——At Coventry, the Rev. 
Richard Congreve, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham college, Oxford, to Maria eldest dau. 
of John Bury, esq. of Coventry.——At Leck- 
hampton, Capt. H. Lloyd Evans, Bombay 
Army, son of John Evans, esq. of Stoney Down, 
Walthamstow, to Frances-Money, dau. of the 
Rev. S. James Gambier, of Cheltenham.—— 
At Camberwell, the Rev. Henry Philip Dodd, 

oungest son of the late Charles Dodd, esq. to 
Louise-Maria, youngest dau. of the late James 
Pymar, esq. of Pelham house, Great Canford. 
—At Camberwell, the Rev. George Bancroft 
Buckley Butterfield, to Emily, third dau. of 
William Henry Harrison, esq.——At Knares- 
borough, William Cayley Worsley, esq. second 
son of Sir William Worsley, Bart. to Harriet. 
Philadelphia, only child of Marcus Worsley, 
esq. of Conyngham hall.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. George Hall Bowers, D.D. Dean 
of Manchester, to Isabella, youngest dau. of 
the late R. J. J. Norreys, esq. of Davy Hulme 
hall, Lancashire.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Hector Monro, esq. of Ensham, Dorset, 
to Adah, youngest dau. of Sebastian Smith, 
esq. of Connaught place, West.—-—At Shin- 
cliffe, George Baker Forster, esq. B.A. St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, son of Thomas E. 
Forster, esq. Newcastle, to Hannah-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Isaac Todd, Vicar of 
Shincliffe——The Rev. Robert Heaviside, of 
West Rainton, near Durham, to Sarah-Annie, 
dau. of Thomas Kipling, esq. of Barnardcastle. 
—At Ramsgate, the Rev. James Ridgway, 
M.A, to Elizabeth-Bennett, youngest dau. of 
John Edwards, esq.——At Old Hackney, the 
Rey. Richard A. Whalley, to Sarah, dau. of the 
late Robert Clifton, esq. of King’s Lynn. 

5. At East Sutton, the Rev. George William 
Watson, son of the late James Eyre Watson, 
esq. of Fillongley, Warw. to Selina-Georgiana, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Dashwood, of Charl- 
ton Place, Kent.——At Battersea, Henry Da- 
venport, second son of John Graham, esy. of 
Clapham common, to Anna-Sophia, dau. of the 
Rey. J. S. Jenkinson, and niece of the Right 
Hon. Sir — Grey, Bart.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. James M. Pennington, esq. eldest 
surviving son of Capt. Rowland Pennington, 
of Whitehaven, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late Richard Grant, esq. and 
half-sister of Capt. Sir Richard Grant, R.N.—— 
At St. Pancras, John Spencer, esq. M.D. of 
Park village East, to Mary, only dau. of the 
late Rowland Gibson, esq. barrister-at-law.—— 
At Glasgow, John Bayly, esq. Capt. Royal Eng. 
to Jane-Coventry-Ewing, only dau.of Humphry 
Ewing Crum Ewing, esq. of Strathleven.—— 
—At Edinburgh, Greme Reid Mercer, esq. 
of Gorthy, to Catherine, dau. of Lady Mary 
Hay. —— At Edinburgh, J. Lyte Witkinson, 
Posey to Catherine, dau. of the late Neil 
M‘Laren, esq. 

6. AtSidmouth, Henry Boucher Toke Wrey, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. Henry B. Wrey, of 
Corffe, Devon, to Marianne-Sarah, only dau. 
of Philip Castel Sherard, esq. of Glutton, 
Hants.—At Dublin, Capt. Barnes, 27th In- 
niskillings, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B. to Anne-Catherine, 
youngest dau. of William J. Alexander Shaw, 
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esq. of Caledon, co. Tyrone, and Cruise town, 
co. Meath.——At Oswestry, the Rev. John 
Thomas, of Oswestry, to Mary-Ann-Strang- 
ward, youngest dau. of Thomas Rogers, esq. 
——At St. John’s, Oxford sq. Charles Pvol 
Froom, esq. third son of Wm. Froom, esq. of 
Chartham park, Surrey, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of John Murray, esq. of Oxford sq. and 
Whitehall pl.—At Wimbledon, Montague 
Shearman, esq. to Mary-Beardmore, eldest 
dau. of Frederic A. Catty, esq. of Putney. —— 
At Llandaff cathedral, Rev. James Galloway 
Cowan, Senior Curate of St. James, West- 
minster, to Margaret, dau. of Evan David, esq. 
J.P. of Fairwater house, Glam.——At St. Ives, 
Cornwall, William Sparke, esq. of Canonbury 
ark, Islington, to Agnes-Prowse, dau. of 
=wen Stabb, esq. of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
—At ae Dorset, Charles Willcox, esq. 
of Wareham, Dorset, to Nancy-Parsons, eldest 
dau. of the late Comm. Willcox, R.N. of Ash- 
ford, Devon.——At Dublin, Edward Morland 
Chaplin, esq. son of the late Edward A. Chap- 
lin, esq. of Upper Bedford place, to Jane-Anna, 
dau. of the late John Keatinge Taylor, Capt. 
8th Hussars.——At Crewkerne, Som. Arthur 
Charles Morse, esq. to Sophia-Frances, only 
dau. of the late Rey. R. A. Templeman, of Mer- 
riott, Som.——At Steynton, Pemb. Charles- 
Horatio-Nelson, son of Lieut. Hill, R.N. to 
Alice, third dau. of John May, esq. both of 
Milfordhaven. 

7. At Gunby, Linc. Join Thos. Addy, esq. 
Fellow of ‘Trinity hall, Camb. LL.D. eldest son 
of Lieut.-Col. Abdy, Madras Art. to Marian, 
second dau. of J. H. Hollway, esq.——At Apple- 
shaw, the Rev. Henry Bagge, to Selena-Kathe- 
rine, second dau. of Robert Hodgson, esq. and 
granddau. of the late Gen. Hodgson. 

8. At Spanish town, Jamaica, the Rev. T. 
Garrett, B.A. Rector of Vere, to Sarah, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. S. H. Stewart, LL.D. Rec- 
tor of Trelawney.——At Trinity church, Gray’s 
inn road, Frederick Woolley, esq. Comm. of 
the R.W.I.C, steamer Atrato, and son of the 
late Samuel Woolley, esq. of Sutton hall, Not- 
tinghamshire, to Elizabeth, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Stevens, Rector of 
Poringland Magna, Norfolk, and Vicar of Swal- 
cliffe, Oxfordshire. ——At Heckfield, Sir Wm. 
Keith Murray, Bart. of Ochtertyre and Dunot- 
tar, N.B. to Lady Adelaide Augusta Lavinia 
Hastings, youngest dau. of Francis, first Mar- 
ng of Hastings and Flora Countess of Lou- 

oun.——At Kensington, Brevet Major Vesey, 
46th Light Inf. to Helena-Augusta, third dau. 
of Mrs. Dawson, late of Queen’s County.— 
At St. John’s Notting hill, W. D. Morgan, esq. 
22d Bengal N.I. to Ellen, relict of Lieut. Ross, 
14th Light Dragoons. 

11. At Brixworth, Ashby Greenough Osborn, 
esq. of Stourbridge, youngest son of George 
Osborn, esq. of Waterloo terr. Northampton, 
to Mary, third dau. of the Rev. Chas. Frederic 
Watkins, Vicar of Brixworth.— At Northaw, 
Herts, Alfred Jenoure, esq. eldest son of the 
Rey. A. Jenoure, Incumbent of Blackpool, 
Lanc. to Adelaide-Constance, youngest dau. 
of the late John Shewell, esq.——The Rev. 
Christopher Parr Male, M.A. second son of 
the lateG. E. Male, esq. M.D. of Birmingham, 
to Mary-Ann, — er dau. of the Rev. J. H. 
Mapleton, of Coundon, near Coventry.—aAt 
Belgrave, Leic. Charles Edward Stainforth, 
esq. late 7th Royal Fusileers, eldest surviving 
son of Lieut.-Col. Stainforth, esq. of York, to 
Octavia-Lettice, sixth dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Stephens, B.D.Vicar of Belgrave.——At Barnes, 
Surrey, Frederick Keats, esq.of Braziers, Oxon, 
and Gloucester gardens, Hyde park, to Esther- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. ; and Henry De la Cour 
de Brisay, esq. of Univ. coll. Oxford, to Jane- 
Amelia, second dau. of Philip Marett, esq, 
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formerly of Jersey.——At Aspley-Guise, Beds, 
Humphry Brandreth, esq. of Houghton house, 
near Dunstable, to Emma-Jemima-Barbara, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. Hervey Smith, 
of Aspley house.——At Bathwick, Bath, the 
Rev. Edward D. G. M. Kirwan, Vicar of Woot- 
ton Wawen, to Elizabeth-Louisa-Jane, only 
dau. of the late T. Macquoid, esq. —At Ken- 
sington, Henry White, esq. of Princes terr. 
Hyde park, to Eleanor D’Ouchy, dau. of the 
Rev. H. A. Holden, of the Addison road, Ken- 
sington.—At Chester, John Minchin, esq. 
Kiltilahane, Wexford, second son of the Rev. 
Wm. Minchin, late of Greenhills, Tipperary, 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Christopher 
Sundius, esq. of Stoke Newington, London. 
——At Helmingham, Suffolk, the Rev. Herbert 
James, M.A. Fellow of King’s college, Camb. 
to Mary-Emily, only dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Joshua yo! Horton.——At Halton, 
Lanc. William Charlies Miller, esq. of Liver- 

ol, to Lucy, dau. of John Swainson, esq. of 

alton hall.——At West Thurrock, Essex, Wm. 
Douglas Hall Baillie, esq. 24th Regt. eldest 
son of Thomas Baillie, esq. late Commissioner 
and Surveyor-General of Crown Lands, New 
Brunswick, to Hannah-Maria-Anne, eldest 
dau. of John Greensill, esq. Storekeeper H.M. 
Ordnance, Purfleet. ——At St. George Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. Richard Swete Cummins, Curate 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Queen sq. to Fanny- 
Alicia, third dau. of George Fenning, esq. of 
Torrington sq.— At Stanley, near Wakefield, 
the Rev. Charles William Arnold, B.A. Master 
of Congleton Grammar School, to Theresa- 
Lucy, eldest dau. ef Thos. Lee, esq. solicitor, 
of Wakefield. 

12. At St. George’s Hanover sq. William- 
Compton, second son of Sir Compton Domvile, 
Bart. of Santry house, co. Dublin, to Caroline, 
sixth dau. of the late Gen. the Hon. Robert 
Meade, and granddau. of John, first Earl of 
Clanwilliam.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Rev. William Gover, M.A. Principal of the 
Worcester Training college, to Emily, only 
dau. of the late John Gover, esq. of Eaton sq. 
——At Bramham, Robert Waterhouse, jun. 
esq. solicitor, of Sheffield, to Eliza-Clay, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. P. B. Haigh, Principal of 
Bramham college, near Tadcaster——At Eccle- 
ston, Lanc. Sir George Francis Hampson, Bart. 
Capt. Scots Greys, to Ann, only child of Thos. 
Hutchings England, esq. of Snitterfield, Warw. 
——At Wandsworth, the Rev. George Clement, 
M.A, of St. Helier’s, Jersey, to Caroline, dau. 
of the late Stephen Reeve, esq. of Twyford, 
Norfolk.——At Stand, Lance. Jonn-Franklin’ 
eldest son of John Prince, esq. of Heathfield, 
Moss side, Manchester, to Eleanor, dau. of the 
late William Chadwick, esq. of Slacks, Ashton- 
under-Lyne.——At Grays Thurrock, H. Sug- 
den Evans, esq. of Liverpool, to Kate, only 
dau. of Chas. Moss, esq. of Shirfield house, 
Grays, Essex, and Fenchurch st. London.—. 
At Brighton, Capt. Henry Weston, 14th Bom- 
bay N.I, to Adine-Beata, youngest dau. of the 
late William Burgess, esq. of St. John’s, South- 
wark.——At Kingston, Portsea, Capt. Geo. H. 
Fraser, R.A. to Fanny-Gibson, dau. of the Rev. 
J. V. Stewart, Vicar of that parish.——At St. 
Mary’s Lambeth, Thomas Burnham Witkins, 
esq. of Brixton, to Augusta-Lucretia, dau. of 
the late George Sanders, esq. of Kennington. 
—At Christ church, Blackfriars, Thomas 
Halis, esy. surgeon, Horselydown, eldest son 
of"‘homas Kempster Halls, esq. of Heavitree, 
Exeter, and grandson of the late Lieut. Halls, 
barrack-master, Tower of London, to Ann, 
second dau. of R. Bristow, esq. Dockhead, 
Bermondsey.——At Monkstown, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Holmes Orr, Principal of the Irish Mis- 
sionary college, Bailinasloe, to Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Arthur Guinness, Incum- 
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bent of Seaton Carew, Durham.——At St. Mar- 
ret’s Westminster, Henry Woods, esq. of 
igan, to Hannah, only child of Charles Hind- 
ley, esq. M.P. 

13. At St. George’s Hanover sq. George 
Warrender, esq. only son of Sir John Warren- 
der, of Lochend, Bart. to Helen, only child of 
Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, Bart. of March- 
mont.——At Rugby, the Rev. Henry Anstey, 
M.A. Assistant-Master of Loy & dward’s 
School, Birmingham, son of the Rev. Charles 
A. Anstey, to Anna-Maria, third dau. of the 
late John Woodford Chase, esq. formerly Cap- 
tain 70th Regt. of Foot. -—At Woodham Wal- 
ter, Essex, the Rev. Henry Carr, M.A. Malta 
Protestant college, to Selena-Emma, only dau. 
of the Rev. Guy Bryan, Rector.——At Rams- 
gate, Alexander J. Dashwood, esq. eldest son 
of Lieut.-Col. Dashwood, of Chariton pl. East 
Sutton, Kent, to Emma-Blanche, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. John Garrett, R.N.——At 
Oxford, the Rev. James Gram Brine, B.D., 
P.C. of All Saints’, Chardstock, Dorset, to 
Mary-Amelia, only surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ church, Oxf. 
~—At Middleton, Frederick Hartley, esq. of 
Low hall, Knaresbro’, to Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of Joseph W. Swanwick, esq. of Hollins 
vale, Bury.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, the 
Rev. Leveson C. Randolph, son of the Rev. 
Thomas Randolph, to the Hon. Anne Bos- 
cawen, fifth dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. J. 
Evelyn Boscawen.——At Aspall, the Rev. Chas. 
Henry Chevallier, M.A., P.C. of Aspall, to 
Isabella-Frances, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Francis Cobbold, Rector of Hemley, Suffolk. 
——At Cork, William Williams, esq. County 
Inspector of a Ennis, to Leonora- 
Adelaide-Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
John Bell, Vicar of Wickham Market, Suffolk. 
—— At Paddington, Lieut.-Col. Ferdinand 
Whittingham, C.B. 26th Cameronians, to Char- 
lotte-Anne, third dau. of the late Nevile Reid, 
esq. of Runnymede, Old Windsor.——At Liver- 
pool, the Rev. Samuel T. Clarke, M.A. of St. 
John’s college, Camb. to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of John Ireland, esq. of Kendal.——At St. 
Luke’s Chelsea, Frederic Saintsbury, esq. of 
the Bank of England, to Sarah-Charlotte, 
second dau. of Kobert Lemon, esq. of Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office.——At Muttrill, 
in Perthshire, the Rev. William George Shaw, 
Episcopal Incumbent of Forfar, to Maria-Eliza- 
beth-Molyneux, eldest dau. of William Nelson 
Clarke, esq. D.C.L. late of Ardington, Berks. 

15. AtSt. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Capt. 
Sisley John Batten, 18th Madras Nat. Inf. to 
Florence J. Grahame, dau. of the late Andrew 
Thompson, esq.— At Instow, North Devon, 
the Rey. Francis Innes Jones, Curate of Darley 
abbey, Derb. youngest son of the late H. Her- 
bert Jones, esq. of Llynon, Anglesea, to Letitia- 
Ellen, eldest dau. of Edward Walker, esq. for- 
merly of Bowman’s lodge, Kent.——At Cam- 
berwell, Thos. Naunton Vertue, third son of 
Mr. Thos. Vertue, Amersham park road, Kent, 
to Mary-Anne-Theresa, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Williams, M.A.—At Dublin, William 
Ruxton, esq. of Ardee house, co. Louth, to 
Caroline-Diana, youngest dau. of Charles Ver- 
non, esq. of Lower Mount street. 

16. At Paddington, a R.L. Shawe, Bombay 
Army, to Elizabeth-Sarah, only child of the late 
Lieut.-Col. W. T. Baker, of the Madras Army. 

17. Atthe British Embassy, Paris, James 
William Murland, esq. of Dublin, to Priscilla 
M. second dau. of Thomas Hutton, esq. D.L. 
of Elm park, Drumcondra, co. Dublin. 

18. At Derby, the Rev. George. Fritche, 
elder son of George Fritche, esq. Rose hill, 
Derby, to Eliza, fifth dau. of Wm. Whiston, 
esq. solicitor. 
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Tue Pasna or Eeypr. 

July 13. At Benda, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, Abbas Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. 

Abbas Pasha was the grandson of Me- 
hemet Ali, whom he succeeded in 1849. 
He was the son of Turssoon, who was 
burnt in his quarters by the Nubians, 
when engaged in a vindictive expedition 
against them. 

Abbas had a dislike to Frenchmen, who 
had possessed so much influence in Egypt 
during the preceding reign. ‘“ By some,’’ 
it is remarked by The Examiner, ‘ he 
might be thought of English politics, be- 
cause he favoured the railroad to be effected 
by English capital, and because he got rid 
of the number of French whom Mehemet 
Ali employed. But, apart from these per- 
sonal considerations, Abbas was no more 
English than French. Latterly he disliked 
the counsels and the men of both nations.’’ 

He passed the whole of his time in the 
desert of Mount Sinai, shut up in his 
palace there, in a spot where he knew no 
European would intrude, and where he 
passed a life of sensual excitements and 
indulgence. Of English tastes he had 
only those old pugnacious ones which have 
long been dying out amongst us. He was 
a great lover of bulldogs and mastiffs, whose 
strength and ferocity he loved to try in 
combat with the wild animals of the 
desert. He liked helping Mr. Murray to 
send us the hippopotamus; he liked offering 
challenges for races on the sands under 
the Pyramids; and he liked ordering and 
obtaining the most splendid of yachts from 
an English shipbuilder’s yard. He liked 
exchanges of handsome presents with 
foreign potentates; but he could never be 
got to attend to business. He was fitful 
in his moods ; apt to shut himself up when 
an audience was extremely wanted; apt 
to run off, and forbid anybody to follow 
him, when steamers were entering the port, 
with despatches requiring instant and 
earnest attention. His grand eccentricity 
seemed to be his hatred of Alexandria. 
Alexandria is the Cinderella of his family 
of cities ; and there is no other so enlight- 
ened, or, though not very beautiful, so 
worthy of his favour. But he could not 
bear trouble, and therefore he could not 
bear Alexandria. 

His only son, El Hhami Pasha, had just 
arrived in England, when the news arrived 
of his father’s death, and he immediately 
determined to return home. 

The successor of Abbas, however, is 
Said Pasha, the youngest son of Mehemet 
Ali. He has hitherto had the chief com- 


mand of the Egyptian navy, and is quite 
European in his education and manners. 
He was educated by French tutors, and 
speaks both French and English fluently. 
His wife, the beautiful Injee Hanoum, 
(a Greek by birth,) also speaks English 
with the greatest ease. She has no child; 
but it is hoped that her influence with her 
husband will not be lessened by the cir- 
cumstance that, a few months since, a son 
was presented to him by one of the slaves 
of his harem. 


Le Duc b’EtcHInceEn. 

July 14. At Gallipoli, the Duc d’EI- 
chingen, younger son of the celebrated 
Marshal Ney. 

The Duc d’Elchingen was admitted with 
his brother the Prince de la Moscowa, 
under the Restoration, into the Polytechnic 
school, but, refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance, they entered the service of 
Sweden, and remained there until 1830. 
They then returned to France, and were 
named, one Captain in a hussar regiment, 
and the other, the Duc d’Elchingen, Cap- 
tain of Carabineers. The Duke was pre- 
sent in the expedition to Antwerp and in 
several expeditions’ in Africa, and was al- 
ways remarked for his bravery and in- 
telligence. As Colonel of the 7th Dragoons 
he acquired the love of the whole regiment. 
Having been nominated two years ago a 
General of brigade, he set out for the East 
at the head of a brigade of cavalry com- 
posed of the 7th Dragoons and the 9th 
Cuirassiers. His deplorable death deprives 
the army of a brave soldier and France of 
one of her noblest children. 

He had felt for some days a slight in- 
disposition, when, on the morning of the 
14th July he heard of the death of his 
mother. That melancholy intelligence 
caused him a most lively emotion; im- 
mediately after alarming symptoms ap 
peared, and at four in the afternoon he had 
ceased to exist. His son, Michel Ney, a 
non-commissioned officer in the 7th Dra- 
goons, now forming part of the army of 
the East, was on the road to Varna, and 
could not receive his parting breath. He 
has since brought back to France the heart 
of his father. 


Lorp BEAumonrT. 

Aug. 16. At his residence in Bruton 
street, aged 49, the Right Hon. Miles Tho- 
mas Stapleton, Baron Beaumont (1309), 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Yorkshire, and 
Colonel-commandant of the 4th West 
York Militia. 
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He was born at Richmond in Yorkshire 
on the 4th June, 1805, the eldest son of 
Thomas Stapleton, esq. of Carlton Hall, 
Yorkshire (an ancient Roman Catholic 
family), by his first wife Maria-Juliana, 
daughter of Sir Robert Gerard, Bart. His 
father died on the 4th July, 1839. In the 
same year he unsuccessfully contested the 
borough of Richmond. 

On the 16th Oct. 1840, he was sum- 
moned to parliament by writ 48 one of the 
coheirs of the barony of Beaumont, first 
created in the reign of Edward the Second 
by the summons issued to Sir Henry de 
Beaumont in the year 1309. Mr. Staple- 
ton was proved to be the sole heir of Joan 
Lovell, Lady Stapleton, eldest daughter 
of Joan, sister of William second Viscount 
and seventh Baron Beaumont; in whom 
the barony was vested by descent from 
her father John Baron Beaumont, who sat 
in parliament in the reign of Henry VI. 

Lord Beaumont was one of the most 
active members of the House of Lords: 
and distinguished by his regard to a true 
liberal policy and to agricultural prospe- 
rity. In religious matters he differed from 
the violent policy of the Irish Romanists. 

He was appointed Colonel-commandant 
of the 4th West York Militia in 1853. 

He married Sept. 9, 1844, the Hon. 
Isabella Anne Browne, eldest daughter of 
the present Lord Kilmaine; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue one 
daughter and two sons: 1. the Hon. 
Agnes; 2. the Right Hon. Henry now 
Lord Beaumont, born in 1848; and 3. the 
Hon. Miles Stapleton. 

Lord Beaumont’s death occurred unex~ 
pectedly, and it was at first announced 
that he had died of Asiatic cholera. This 
account was contradicted under a certifi- 
cate signed by Dr. Tweedie and Mr. Pott, 
which stated “that the disease of which 
he died was fever, terminating in intestinal 
perforation.’”’ A story has since appeared 
to the effect that his Lordship had for 
many years carried in his bowels a bullet 
which he received in early life in a duel 
fought in France. 


Sir Henry Boynton, Barr. 

Aug. 29. At Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, 
aged 76, Sir Henry Boynton, the ninth 
Baronet of that place (1618), a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of York- 
shire. 

He was born in St. James’s-street, 
Westminster, on the 22nd March, 1778, 
the third and posthumous son of Sir 
Griffith, the sixth Baronet, by his second 
wife, Mary, eldest daughter of James 
Heblethwayte, esq. 

He was educated at Trinitv college, 
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Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1800, M.A. 1803. 

He succeeded his brother Sir Francis, 
Nov. 17,1832. He was appointed a De- 
puty Lieutenant of the East Riding in 
1853. 

Sir Henry married in 1810, Mary, 
daughter of Capt. Gray, and niece to 
William Watson, esq. of Devon, Captain 
R.N. by whom he had issue four sons and 
seven daughters: the former were—1. Sir 
Henry, his successor ; 2. the Rev. Griffith 
Boynton, who married in 1840 Selina, 
third daughter of William Watkins, esq. 
of Badby-house, co. Northamptonshire, 
and has issue; 3. Charles; 4. George, 
Lieut. 11th Hussars, who married in 1849 
Elizabeth-Laura, only daughter of the late 
Thomas Henry Keeting, esq. and has issue. 
The daughters are—1. Charlotte; 2. Eliza, 
married in 1832 to Charles Swaby, esq. of 
Jamaica, and died in 1833; 3. Frances; 
4. Caroline, married in 1842 to the Rev. 
William Eaton Mousley, M.A. of Etwall, 
co. Derby ; 5. Isabel, married in 1846 to 
Wormley Edward Richardson, esq. of Ric- 
call-hall, co. York ; 6. Louise, married in 
1843 to John Rickaby, esq. of Bridlington 
Quay, Yorkshire ; and 7. Julia, born in 
1845. 

The present Baronet has been twice 
married ; first, in 1833, to Louisa, daugh- 
ter of Walter Strickland, esq. of Coke- 
thorp Park, Oxfordshire; and secondly, in 
1843, to Harriet, second daughter of 
Thomas Lightfoot, esq. of Old Burling- 
ton-street. By the latter he has a son, 
born in 1844, 


Rev. Sir Joun AsHpurNnuHAM, Bart. 

Sept. 1. At Guestling rectory, near 
Hastings, in his 84th year, the Rev. Sir 
John Ashburnham, the seventh Baronet 
(1661), B.D., Chancellor and a Prebendary 
of Chichester, Rector of Guestling, and 
Vicar of Pevensey. 

He was born on the 26th Dec. 1770, in 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, the second 
son of Sir William the fifth Baronet, by 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Francis Wood- 
gate, of Mountfield, Sussex. He was of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.D. 1815. 

He was instituted to the family rectory of 
Guestling in 1795; and in 1796 was col- 
lated by his grandfather Sir William Ash- 
burnham, Bart. then Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester, to the prebend of Gates, in that 
cathedral church, and to the Chancellor- 
ship thereof. As Chancellor he presented 
himself to the vicarage of Pevensey in 
1816. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
22nd March, 1843, on the death of his 
brother, Sir William, without issue. 
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Sir John Ashburnham was twice mar- 
ried; first, July 4, 1804, to Fanny, fourth 
daughter of William Foster, esq. of Hol- 
lington, Sussex; and secondly, to Miss 
Anne Horman. He has left issue three 
sons: 1. Sir Anchitel Ashburnham, his 
successor, who was born in 1828, and is 
unmarried ; 2. Lawrence; 3. Cromer ; and 
two daughters, Fanny-Alice and Honor. 

His body was interred at Guestling. 


Sir Henry Biacxwoop, Bart. 

May 26. At Athens, after four days’ 
illness, in his 27th year, Sir Henry Black- 
wood, the third Baronet (1814), Lieu- 
tenant in H. M. frigate Leander. 

He was the son and heir of Sir Henry 
Martin Blackwood, the second Baronet, 
by Harriet-Louisa, youngest daughter of 
J. M. Bulkeley, esq.; aud grandson of 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Black- 
wood, K.C.B. and G.C.H., son of the 
Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye, who 
commanded the Euryalus at Trafalgar, 
and was created a Baronet in 1814. 

Sir Henry succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father in Jan. 1851 (see a 
memoir of Sir H. M. Blackwood in our 
vol. xxxv. p. 201). 

Having adopted the hereditary profes- 
sion of his family, he served as acting 
mate of the Hastings 72, on the East 
India station, in 1850. In 1851 he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieuteaant, and 
appointed to the Prince Regent of 90 guns. 
At the time of his death he was fourth 
Lieutenant of the 50-gun frigate Leander, 
attached to the fleet in the Black Sea. 

Having died unmarried, the baronetcy 
has devolved to his brother Francis, a 
midshipman serving in the same fleet, on 
board the Vengeance 84, Capt. Lord 
Edward Russell. 


Sir THEoPuHiLus BrippuLpH, Bart. 

July 15. At Birbury Hall, Warwick- 
shire, in his 70th year, Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart. the sixth Baronet (1664), 
a Deputy Lieutenant of that county, and 
a Trustee of Rugby School. 

He was born at East Barnet in Hert- 
fordshire on the 25th March, 1785, the 
eldest son of Sir Theophilus the fifth Ba- 
ronet by Hannah, daughter of Edward 
Prestridge, esq. He entered Rugby school 
in 1798, under the mastership of Dr. 
Inglis, together with his younger brother 
Charles. 


He was for some years an officer in the 
Enniskillen dragoons, in which he served 
at the battle of Waterloo, where he had a 
charger killed under him. 

He succeeded his father on the 30th 
July 1841, and was High Sheriff of War- 
wickshire in 1849, 
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Too diffident and retiring in his habits 
to engage much in public life, whenever he 
was so engaged he was universally re- 
spected. In private and domestic life no 
man was more amiable, or more truly 
esteemed, and few persons are at their 
decease lamented by more numerous or 
more ardent friends. 

Sir Theophilus married, on the 12th 
April 1825, Jane Rebecca, second daughter 
of Robert Vyner, of Easthorpe, co. War- 
wick, esq.; and by that lady, who died on 
the 19th March, 1843, he had issue one 
son Sir Theophilus William, his successor; 
and two daughters, Laura who died young, 
and Jane-Constance. 

The present Baronet was born in 1830, 
= is an officer in the Warwickshire Mi- 

itia. 


Gen. Sir Lortus W. Orway, C.B. 

June 7. In Grosvenor-square, aged 80, 
General Sir Loftus William Otway, Knt. 
and C.B., K. C. ITI., Colonel of the 84th 
Foot. 

He was the third surviving son of Cooke 
Otway, esq. of Castle Otway, by a daughter 
of Samuel Waller, esq. of Lisbrian, co. 
Tipperary. 

He entered the army on the 17th May, 
1796, as Cornet in the 5th Dragoon Guards; 
became Lieutenant in September of that 
year ; and Captain in Oct. 1798. From 
1797 to 1799 he was Assistant Adjutant- 
general in Ireland, where he served during 
the Rebellion, and was present in the ac- 
tion at Vinegar Hill. In Feb. 1803 he 
was promoted to Major, and in March 
1805 to be Deputy Adjutant-general in 
Canada, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 
In Feb. 1807 he returned to the cavalry, 
by an exchange into the 18th Hussars, with 
which he proceeded to the Peninsula. On 
the 13th Dec. in that year, he surprised 
and captured the whole of the outlying 
piquet of French cavalry at Rueda, and 
three days after near Valladolid he en- 
countered Colonel Antignac, Commandant 
of the 22d Chasseurs a Cheval, at the head 
of a strong force, which he charged and 
routed, took the Colonel prisoner, and 
more of his Chasseurs than he had Dra- 
goons to guard them, and brought them 
all into head-quarters,—horses, men, arms, 
and baggage. At Benevente, whilst com- 
manding the outlying piquet, he was op- 
posed to Lieut.-General Le Fevre, for nearly 
an hour, at the head of six squadrons of 
the Imperial Guard; charged and broke 
his advanced guard, whose commanding 
officer was killed, Major Otway taking his 
sword. In the affairof Campo Mayor, he 
gained the rear of the enemy, and captured 
between 500 and 600 men, and their entire 
battering-train (sixteen 24-pounders), and 
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brought them part of the way back, but 
was obliged to relinquish his capture, with 
the exception of 16 prisoners and one tum- 
bril, the enemy being in possession of the 
road by which he was to retarn. At Al- 
buera he commanded three regiments of 
Portuguese cavalry, which covered the left 
flank of the army. Sir Loftus received 
the War medal with three clasps for Saha- 
gun and Benevente, Busaco, and Albuera. 
He was nominated a Knight of the Spanish 
order of Charles the Third, and a Com- 
panion of the Bath; and received the 
honour of knighthood from the Prince 
Regent Jan. 15, 1815. He was promoted 
to the rank of Colonel in June 1813; to 
that of Major-General in Aug. 1819; to 
Lieut.-General in June 1837, and to Ge- 
neral in Nov. 1851. He was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 84th Foot on the 
30th Dec. 1840. 

He married the only daughter of Sir 
Charles Blicke, of Carroon Park, Surrey, 
and sole heiress of her brother Tufton 
Blicke, esq. descended maternally from the 
Earls of Thanet. 


Lieut.-Gen. STAVELY, C.B. 
March 4. In his carriage, while on a 


journey, shortly after leaving Tippicadoo, 


Lieut.-General William Stavely,C.B. Com- 
mander-in-chief at Madras, and Colonel of 
the 94th Foot. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
Royal Staff corps July 14, 1804 ; and was 
= to Lieutenant April 11, 1808. 

e served the campaigns of Spain and 
Portugal from 1809 to 1814; and having 
been present in almost every action of 
those campaigns he received the war medal 
with eight clasps. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed a Deputy-Assistant in the Quar- 
termaster-General’s department ; and he 
continued to serve in that capacity until 
after the battle of Toulouse. Inthe same 
year he was promoted to a company in 
the Royal African corps. He became 
brevet Major Dec. 5, 1814. On the 12th 
Jan. 1815, he was transferred to a com- 
pany in the Royal Staff corps. He served 
in Flanders, and was present at Waterloo, 
soon after which he received the brevet of 
Colonel, dated on the memorable 18th of 
June, and was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath on the 22nd of the same month. 
On the 29th Sept. 1825 he was appointed 
Deputy Quartermaster - General at the 
Mauritius, where he remained for nearly 
twenty years. 

He was placed on half-pay as Major 
July 16, 1830. On the 10th Jan. 1837 
he attained the rank of Colonel, and on 
the 9th Nov. 1846, that of Major-General. 

He was appointed to the Colonelcy of 
the 94th Foot Aug. 1, 1853; and assumed 
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the chief command at Madras on the 27th 
Oct. following. 


Cou. tue Hon. LaupERDALE MAULE. 
Aug. 1. At Constantinople, by cholera, 
aged 47, the Hon. Lauderdale Maule, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army, Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, one of the Assist- 
ant Adjutants-General of the army in the 
East, M.P. for the county Forfar, and a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the same; brother 
and heir presumptive to Lord Panmure. 

He was born on the 25th of March, 
1807, the second son of William first Lord 
Panmure, by his first wife Patricia-Heron, 
daughter of Gilbert Gordon, esq. of Hal- 
leaths. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
39th Foot, Aug. 24, 1825; was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy, without purchase, 
in 1831; and to a company by purchase 
in 1835. He became Major of the 79th 
Highlanders in 1839, and Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1842. In 1852 heexchanged to half-pay. 

He was appointed a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Forfarshire in 1850; and was first 
elected M.P. for that county at the last 
election in July 1852, without a contest. 

He was appointed Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance in Jan. 1853: and an As- 
sistant Adjutant-General on the formation 
of the staff of the expeditionary army to 
the East. 

He has died unmarried, and the next 
heir presumptive to the barony of Pan- 
mure is his only younger brother the Hon. 
William Maule, who married in 1844 Eli- 
zabeth daughter of the late Thomas Binny, 
esq. and has issue. 


Coxonet Boy te, M.P. 

Sept. 3. At Varna, of fever, aged 45, 
the Hon. Robert Edward Boyle, Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Coldstream Guards, Groom 
in Waiting to her Majesty, and M,P. for 
Frome. 

He was born in London in March 1809, 
the fifth but second surviving son of 
Edmund eighth and present Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, by Isabella-Henrietta, third 
daughter of the late William Poyntz, esq. 
of Midgham House, Berks. 

He was appointed Captain in the army, 
1833; Lieut. and Captain in the Cold- 
stream Guards 1836, brevet Major 1846, 
Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel in the Cold- 
stream Guards 1847. 

He was for some time State Steward to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and was 
Secretary to the order of St. Patrick from 
1837 to 1853. In 1846 he was appointed 
Groom in Waiting to her Majesty ; and in 
Dec. 1853 he became Secretary to the 
Master-general of the Ordnance. 
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He was first returned to parliament for 
Frome, without opposition, in 1847. In 
1852 he was again returned, but unseated, 
as holding an office of profit under the 
Crown created since 1705. On a new 
writ, he was re-elected, having resigned 
his post of Groom in Waiting, to which, 
after his election, he was re-appointed. 

Colonel Boyle supported the Liberal 
party, and is lamented by a large circle 
of political, military, and social friends, to 
whom he was justly endeared by many fine 
and generous qualities. 

He married, Oct. 23, 1844, Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of Abraham Wildey 
Robarts, esq. and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, has left issue three sons and 
two daughters. 

His body was taken out to sea, and com- 
mitted to the deep. 


Ligvut.-Cox. E. J. Extior. 

Aug. 12. In camp, at Gerrechlee, near 
Varna, Lieut.-Col. Edmund James Elliot, 
commanding the 79th Highlanders. 

He was born on the 6th Aug. 1813, the 
eldest son of the Hon. John Edmund 
Elliot, younger brother to the present 
Earl of Minto, and M.P. for Roxburgh- 
shire, by Amelia, third daughter of James 
Henry Casamaijor, esq. a Member of 
Council at Madras. 

He entered the army on the 5th April, 
1831; became Lieutenant, Oct. 10, 1834; 
Captain, April 3, 1840; Major, April 12, 
1844; and Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 24, 1852, 
obtaining each commission by purchase. 

Lieut.-Col. Elliot had suffered from in- 
termittent fever from the first day of his 
landing at Varna. His body was buried 
at Gerrechlee, attended by all the officers 
of his division, and the whole of the High- 
land brigade. 

He married, in October last, Matilda, 
daughter of Charles Halkett Craig Inglis, 
esq. of Cramond. 


Lieut.-Co.. N. MAcLEAN, C.B. 

Aprii 11. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. 
Norman Maclean, C.B. of Eastbourne- 
terrace, London. 

He became an Ensign, Sept. 17, 1807; 
Lieutenant, Feb. 23, 1809; Captain, March 
29, 1827; Major, Nov. 23, 1841; Lieut.- 
Colonel, Dec. 23,1842. He was placed on 
retired full-pay of the 55th Foot. 

He served in the Burmese war, and was 
present at the capture of Zembylee and 
Melloon. In 1834 he was employed in 
the campaign against the Rajah of Coorg. 
In 1841 he went on the expedition to 
China, where he was engaged in the attack 
and capture of Amoy, the second capture 
of Chusan, the attack and capture of 
Chinhae, Chapoo, Woosung, Shanghai, 
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and Chin Kiang Foo; and he received the 
Chinese medal. 


GENERAL CaRBUCCIA. 

Lately. General Carbuccia, one of the 
youngest but not least distinguished of the 
commanders of the French army now in 
the East. 

He entered the army in 1627, and had 
risen to the rank of General at forty years 
of age. 

The General was not a mere soldier, but 
a distinguished archeologist. When in 
Africa, where he passed the greater part of 
his military life, he occupied all his leisure 
time in exploring the remains of Roman 
monuments and antiquities, which without 
him would probably have been neglected 
for years, perhaps even destroyed by the 
soldiery. Of these monuments and an- 
tiquities he drew up a detailed account, 
and it was so admirably written, so curious 
in every respect, and threw so much light 
on the history of the Romans in connexion 
with Algeria, that the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres at Paris voted him 
a medal for it. 

Such was the enthusiasm that M. de 
Carbuccia felt for scientific researches, 
that when a Colonel he succeeded in in- 
spiring nearly all the officers and men of 
his regiment with his own taste; and no- 
thing was more curious than to see him at 
one moment fighting bravely with his men 
against the Arabs, and a little later guiding 
their explorations amongst old monuments, 
and explaining to them what their destina- 
tion had been. The General accepted a 
command in the East with the greatest 
pleasure, as much, he declared, from the 
hope of having a wide field of antiquity 
and history to explore, as from the desire 
of military distinction. 


Lieut. JAmMes Burke, R. ENG. 

July 7. In the attack made by the 
Turks upon the Russian camp near Rust- 
schouk, Lieut. James Burke, R. Engineers. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
James Hardman Burke, esq. of St. Cle- 
ran’s, co. Galway ; and brother to Captain 
Burke, of the Connaught Rangers. 

He accompanied Sir John Burgoyne to 
the seat of war previously to the embarka- 
tion of the British forces to the East, and 
went up to Silistria, in company with 
Captain Bent, with the object of surveying 
and reporting on the forts along the Da- 
nube. While they were at Rustschouk 
the Turks resolved to force the river, and 
attack the Russians, who were on the 
opposite bank. Mr. Burke, with Mr. 
Meynell of the 75th regiment and Mr. Ar- 
nold of the Indian army, resolved to ace 
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company them, and all three, rendered only 
too conspicuous by their gallantry and 
daring, are said to have fallen victims to 
the Russian Riflemen. 

The body of Lieutenant Burke was 
found after the action with no less than 33 
wounds uponit. The Russians had taken 
his sword-belt, but his sword was found 
hidden in some long grass close to the 
corpse. The ring-finger of both hands was 
cut off. He was seen by the sapper who 
went with him fighting desperately to the 
last, though surrounded by the Russians. 
When he first leapt on shore from the boat 
six soldiers charged him. Two he shot 
with his revolver, one he cut down with 
his sword—the rest turned and fied. 
While he was encouraging the Turks, who 
were in the stream, to row quietly to the 
land, and forming them in line as they 
landed, conspicuous as he was in full uni- 
form, and by his white cap cover, a number 
of riflemen advanced from behind a ditch 
and took deliberate aim at him. Poor 
Burke charged them with headlong gal- 
lantry. As he got near he was struck by 
a ball, which broke his jaw-bone, but he 
rushed on, shot three men dead at close 
quarters with his revolver, and cleft two 
men through their helmets with his sword. 
He was then surrounded, and, while en- 
gaged in cutting his way with heroic courage 
through the ranks ofthe enemy, a sabre-cut 
from behind, given by a dragoon as he went 
by, nearly severed his head from his body ; 
and he fell dead, covered with bayonet- 
wounds, sabre-gashes, and marked with 
lance-thrusts and bullet-holes. A sapper 
who was with Mr. Burke stood by him till 
the last, but could not save him. He was 
wounded, but has recovered. 


Rear-ApMIRAL CHarzes Hope. 

Aug. 6. At Trouville-sur-Mer, near 
Havre, aged 56, Rear-Admiral Charles 
Hope. 

He was the second son of the Right 
Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President of 
the Court of Session in Scotland, by his 
cousin Lady Charlotte Hope, daughter of 
John second Earl of Hopetoun, andnephew 
to the late Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. 
Sir William Johnstone Hope, G.C.B., and 
to the late Lieut.-General Sir John Hope, 
G.C.H. 

He entered the navy in June 1811 as 
second-class volunteer on board the Sarpe- 
don 10, on the Leith station; and in the 
following November removed to the Ada- 
mant 44, the flag-ship of Rear-Adm. W. A. 
Otway. In April 1812 he became mid- 
shipman of the Semiramis 36, at the Cape 
of Good Hope. In Aug. 1814 he joined 
the Chatham 74 at Portsmouth; and to- 
wards the close of that year he sailed for 
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North America in the Erne 20, com- 
manded by the late Lord Napier. In 
1815 he was successively removed on board 
the Endymion, Tagus, and Alceste frigates ; 
in the last of which, commanded by Sir 
Murray Maxwell, he accompanied Lord 
Amherst’s embassy to China, and was 
wrecked while returning home with that 
nobleman, in the straits of Gaspar, Feb. 
18, 1817. Onthe 20th Oct. following he 
was made Lieutenant; and in Feb. 1818 
appointed to the Liffey 50, in which he 
served in the Mediterranean and off Lisbon. 
He next served in the Royal Sovereign 
yacht ; after which he was promoted to 
Commander on the 15th Oct. 1822. On 
the 24th Feb. 1824 he was appointed to 
the Brisk 10; which in September follow- 
ing captured a large smuggling lugger off 
Flamborough Head. On the 26th Jan. 
1826 he was advanced to post rank. On 
the 21st Oct. 1830 he was appointed to 
the Tyne 28, which he commanded on the 
South American station, and, before she 
was paid off in Jan. 1834, she had tra- 
versed 82,000 miles, a greater distance 
than any other ship in the Royal Navy 
since the war. From Jan. to July 1835 he 
commanded the Dublin 50, at Plymouth : 
and from Aug. 1841 to the close of 
1845 the Thalia 42, employed on the East 
India and Pacific stations. On the 4th 
Nov. 1847 he was appointed to the Tra- 
falgar 120 ; which he held to the 30th June 
following. He was the Superintendent of 
Sheerness Dockyard until promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral in April last. 

He married, on the 12th Sept. 1826, 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral William Henry Webly-Parry, 
C.B.; and by that lady, who died on the 
24th Dec. 1836, he had issue one son 
and two daughters: 1. Anna-Maria; 2. 
Charles-Webly, a Lieutenant R.N.; and 
3. Charlotte- Maria. 


Captain Row tey, R.N. 

Aug. 18. At the house of his father-in- 
law John Angerstein, esq. Woodlands, 
Blackheath, Kent, aged 49, Captain 
Richard Freeman Rowley, R.N. 

He was the fourth son of the late Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart., G.C.B. and 
G.C.H. by Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Richard King. 

He entered the navy Feb. 4, 1819; 
passed his time as midshipman on board 
the Medina 20 and Euryalus 42, and ob- 
tained his first commission on the 17th 
May 1825. From the 21st of the same 
month until promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in May 1827, he served in the 
Victory 104, at Portsmouth, as flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Sir George Martin; and from 
the 14th Jan. 1829, until advanced to post- 
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Captain, in Feb. 1830, he commanded the 
Badger 10, at Plymouth, in the North Sea, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope. On leav- 
ing that vessel the officers and crew pre- 
sented to him a handsome piece of plate, 
‘* as a lasting testimonial of their esteem, 
and an expression of their gratitude for the 
happiness they had experienced under his 
command.’”? On the 4th April 1835 he 
was appointed to the Sapphire 28, fitting 
for the Mediterranean, whence he returned 
in the summer of 1838; and on the 31st 
Dec. 1842, he was appointed to the St. 
Vincent 120, as flag-Captain to his father 
at Portsmouth. He was placed on half 
pay in Sept. 1835 ; and from that time he 
had devoted his life to acts of piety and 
practical benevolence. He was frequently 
to be found in the chair at the Bible So- 
ciety meetings, and was accustomed to 
visit the poor in his -district, and to read 
and teach the Bible to them. Whilst in 
the discharge of these self-imposed duties 
he was attacked by cholera, but recovered ; 
he suffered, however, a relapse, which has 
proved fatal to him. His loss will be 
deeply and widely deplored. In his pro- 
fession he was a popular officer; in his 
civil and social relations he was beloved as 
a sincere friend, and an unaffected Chris- 
tian. 


Captain Rowley married, on the 12th 
July 1838, Elizabeth-Julia, daughter of 
John Angerstein, esq., by whom he had a 
numerous family. 


Luke Wuirte, Ese. 

Aug. .. At his residence, Lareen, near 
Ballyshannon, Luke White, esq. Lord 
Lieutenant of the county Longford. 

He was the eldest son of the celebrated 
Luke White, bookseller and lottery-office 
keeper in Dublin, who is said to have 
realized the largest fortune ever made by 
trade in Ireland. His brother Samuel 
White, esq. was M.P. for the co. Leitrim 
from 1832 to 1847; and his brother Henry 
for the county Longford in 1841-47. 

Mr. White was first a candidate for the 
county of Longford in 1829, on the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Sir 
Thomas Fetherstone. He polled 342 votes, 
a Mr. G. R. Fetherstone was elected by 

In 1831, on the eve of the Reform Act, 
he was again proposed, but the poll was 
in favour of the former members, Lord 
Viscount Forbes and Mr. Lefroy, who 
polled respectively 211 and 202 votes, Mr. 
White 130, and Mr. J. D. Mullen 18. 
After the passing of that measure and the 
consequent enlargement of the constitu- 
ency, Mr. White was in 1832 placed at the 
head of the poll— 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLII. 


Luke White, Esqg—R. A. Thicknesse, Esq. MP. 
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Luke White, esq. . 649 
James Halpin Rourke, esq. 645 
Lord Viscount Forbes 587 
Anthony Lefroy, esq. . . 582 


but, after a petition, Messrs. White and 
Rourke were, in 1833, declared unduly 
elected, and Lord Forbes and Mr. Lefroy 
were reseated. 

There was another contest in June 1835, 
which again terminated in favour of the 
old Conservative members— 


Viscount Forbes . 
Anthony Lefroy, esq. . 549 
Luke White, esq. 424 
Henry White, esq.. . . 61 


On the death of Lord Forbes in Dec. 
1836, Mr. White was returned, having 
polled 619 votes to 526 in favour of Charles 
Fox, esq.; but on a petition Mr. Fox 
was seated, and Mr. White declared un- 
duly elected. At length, at the general 
election of 1837 Mr. White was more per- 
manently successful. In conjunction with 
his brother, Henry White, esq. Colonel of 
the Longford Militia, he defeated the for- 
mer members as follows :— 


Luke White, esq. 

Col. Henry White . 
Anthony Lefroy, esq. . 561 
Charles Fox, esq. 556 


At the election of 1841 Luke White, esq- 
and Col. Henry White each polled 621 
votes and Mr. Lefroy 482 ; but Mr. Lefroy 
recovered the seat on petition. Mr. White 
for the third and final time was declared 
unduly elected. 
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R. A. 'TuickneEssE, Esa. M.P. 

Aug. 22, At Harrogate, in his 55th 
year, Ralph Anthony Thicknesse, esq. of 
Beech-hill, Wigan, M.P. for that borough, 
and a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
of Lancashire. 

He was the only son of the late Ralph 
Thicknesse, esq. of Beech-hill, by Sarah 
daughter of John Woodcock, esq. of New- 
burgh in the same county. 

He was an extensive coal-owner in the 
neighbourhood of Wigan. He was first 
proposed as a candidate for that borough 
on the death of Mr. Greenall in 1845, but 
Capt. the Hon. James Lindsay was elected 
by 274 votes, Mr. Thicknesse polling 211. 
At the general election of 1847 Colonel 
Lindsay and Mr. Thicknesse were both 
elected, without a poll, Mr. Crosse, one 
of the former members, retiring; and at 
the election of 1852 Mr. Thicknesse was 
placed at the head of the poll :— 


Ralph A. Thicknesse, esq. . . 366 


Col. the Hon. Jas. Lindsay . 356 
F. S. Powell, esq. . . « «+ 324 
3E 
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His politics were Liberal, to the extent 
of vote by ballot. 

Mr. Thicknesse had recently left his 
residence at Beech-hill, on a visit to Har- 
rogate with his family, and on Sunday 
Aug. 20 he went to church at that place in 
good health. While there he was seized 
with a pain in the chest, supposed to re- 
sult from rheumatism, which subsequently 
affected the heart. He died on Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday his body passed through 
Wigan, with the first intelligence of his 
sudden death, on its way to the family re- 
sidence. 

He married, in 1828, Mary-Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Woodcock, esq. of 
Bank House, near Wigan : by whom he had 
issue one son, Ralph, and two daughters. 
The former was drowned, together with 
his cousin, in the Lake of Windermere 
about a year ago. 


Puitie BARKER Wess, Esa. F.L.S. 

Aug. 31. At Paris, from cholera, aged 
62, Philip Barker Webb, esq. of Milford 
House, Surrey, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Linnean and Horti- 
cultural Societies, but resident for many 
years past at Paris, in the Avenue Mar- 
boeuf, Champs Elysées. 

Mr. Webb was the son of Philip Carteret 
Webb, esq. of Milford Liouse near Godal- 
ming, who died in 1793 ; and grandson of 
Philip Carteret Webb, esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 
Solicitor to the Treasury, the collector of 
a very large library, memoirs of whom will 
be found in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. ii. 279, vii. 457; Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, vol. i. p. 620. 

Mr. Webb became attached in early life 
to the study of natural history, more 
especially botany, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Linnean Society in 1818. Early in 
1826 he set out on a botanizing excursion 
in Spain, where, during two years, he 
visited the whole of that fertile region which 
extends along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, from the foot of the Pyrenees to 
the mouth ofthe Guadalquiver. He then 
examined the plants throughout the greater 
part of Portugal, from Braga in the north 
to the chains of Cintra and Arribida in the 
south; and, crossing to the coast of Africa, 
continued his botanical researches from the 
mountains around Tetuan to the south of 
Cape Spartel. From thence, accompanied 
by a Spanish naturalist, Don José Naudo, 
who had assisted in forming his herbarium, 
he proceeded to Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. At Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Don 
Naudo had occasion to return to Europe, 
and Mr. Webb formed the acquaintance 
of M. Sabin Berthelot, a French traveller 
of much scientific intelligence, who had 
been eight years in the island, and was 
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zealously engaged in studying its physical 
geography, statistics, and natural history. 
Occupied with the same views, and guided 
by the same energy, these gentlemen re- 
solved to join company and examine the 
entire group of the Canary Islands, and 
two years were spent by them in forming 
collections of plants, shells, insects, fishes, 
and birds, and in investigating geological 
and physical phenomena. In 1833 or 
1834 they returned to Paris, laden heavily 
with specimens, the fruit of their re- 
searches, and on the recommendation of 
M. Guizot, then Minister of Public In- 
struction, the French Government voted 
a sum of money for their publication. 
M. Berthelot undertook to write the narra- 
tive, the statistical, and the ethnological 
portions of the work, and Mr. Webb the 
descriptions and geographical history of 
the flowering plants. The first of these 
divisions is illustrated with 60 plates of 
landscapes, costumes, &c., and the second 
with 278 plates. The remaining portions 
of the collection were described by the com- 
bined assistance of different Parisian natu- 
ralists: M. Valenciennes described the 
fishes, M. Alcide d’Orbigny the mollusca 
and shells, Dr. Montagne the sea-weeds, 
M. Moquin-Tandon the birds, M. Gervais 
the reptiles, and MM. Brilé, Lucas, and 
Macquart the insects. The work was pub- 
lished in 106 livraisons, with 441 plates, 
and forms several large quarto volumes. 
It occupied fifteen years in the publication. 
Mr. Webb was a gentleman of indepen- 
dent fortune, and wholly occupied himself 
with his natural-history pursuits. His 
herbarium is said to rank in Paris next 
to the renowned one of M. Benjamin 
Delessert, and is left in his will to his 
‘* dear friend the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” 
He visited England about two years since; 
and was zealously engaged in his botanical 
studies up to the very moment of his me- 
lancholy death. Besides the great work 
above mentioned, he published a Prodro- 
mus of his Spanish Herbarium, and an 
occasional botanical paper in the Annales 
des Sciences, of which the following are 
the titles: Iter Hispaniense ; or, a Synopsis 
of Plants collected in the S. Provinces of 
Spain and Poriugal.—Otia Hispanica, 
1853.—Fragmenta Florule thiopico- 
/Egyptiace, 1854.—Sur le Groupe des 
Ulicinées.—Sur le Genre Retama, &c. 
‘* His published works are remarkable for 
the knowledge of the literature of botany 
which they display, the classical elegance 
of the language, and the minute accuracy of 
his observations, though the latter too 
often led him to overlook general truths 
in specialities and to multiply species in an 
excessive degree.” —Lilerary Gazette. 
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Henry Powe tt Cottrns, Ese. 

Aug. 22. Aged 78, Henry Powell Col- 
lins, esq. of Hatch Beauchamp Park, near 
Taunton, a magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Somersetshire. 

He was the second son of John Collins, 
esq. of the same place, by Miss Jane 
Langford, of Hertfordshire; and suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Hatch Beauchamp 
on the death of his elder brother John 
Rowe Collins, esq. Major of the Somerset 
Yencible Cavalry, in the year 1807. 

The gentleman now deceased was for- 
merly a Captain in the 4th Dragoon 
Guards. At the general election of 1812 
he was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Taunton, without a contest, in 
conjunction with Alexander Baring, esq. 
He sat until the dissolution of 1818, but 
in that year lost his election, the poll 
terminating for 
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Alexander Baring, esq. . 
Sir W. Burroughs, Bart. 
Henry Powell Collins, esq. 


Mr. Collins supported the Tory party. 
He served the office of High Sheriff of 
Somerset in 1827. 

He married at Dean-Lizard, in Dorset- 
shire, June 4, 1800, Dorothea, daughter 
of Sir John Lethbridge, Bart. of Sandhill 


Park ; and had issue an only child, Doro- 
thea Jacintha, married in 1822 to Wil- 
liam Gore Langton, esq. of Newton Park, 
Somersetshire, and dying March 26, 1827, 
left issue an only son, the present William 
Gore Langton, esq. M.P. for West So- 
merset, who by the death of Mr. Collins 
acquires a large accession of fortune. 


Joun F. M. Dovasrton, Esa. M.A. 

Aug. 8. At his residence, the Nursery 
Villa, Westfelton, near Oswestry, Salop, 
John Freeman Milward Dovaston, esq. 
M.A., and Barrister-at-law. 

He was the only son of John Dovaston, 
esq. a gentleman who by much application, 
aided by ingenuity and native talent, gained 
considerable knowledge in various sci- 
ences, natural philosophy and languages. 
From his father the subject of this notice 
derived much of his taste for literature and 
attachment to natural history and planting. 
He was born Dec. 30th, 1782, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of instruction at Os- 
westry School, under the Rev. Eusebius 
Edwards. From thence he was transferred 
to the Grammar School at Shrewsbury, 
where he was a pupil in 1798, when the 
Rev. Samuel Butler (afterwards Bishop of 
Lichfield) was appointed to the head 
mastership, and of whom, as a preceptor, 
he always spoke in the warmest terms of 
affection and respect. On leaving Shrews- 
bury school he entered at Christ Church 


College, Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. 
1804, M.A. 1807: He was called to the bar, 
Middle Temple, on the 12th June, 1807. 

By the death of his father in 1808, he 
became possessed of an easy competency, 
and the small patrimonial estate at West- 
felton, where his progenitors had resided 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth. There, 
by judicious care and planting, he con- 
tributed greatly to improve the grounds 
surrounding his residence, which afforded 
him not only ample occupation, but an 
agreeable recreation, and further rendered 
them a source of attraction to many literary 
friends and intellectual visitors. 

During his residence in the Metropolis 
he exercised himself in literature, and was 
for some time engaged to write Dramatic 
criticisms for a morning paper. In the 
year 1811 he published ‘“ FitzGwarine, a 
Ballad of the Welsh Borders ; with other 
poems, legendary, incidental and hu- 
mourous.’’ <A second issue appeared in 
1816, comprising many additional poems 
and sonnets ; and to these, in 1825, were 
appended, the ‘‘ Elfin Bride,’’ ‘ British 
Melodies,’’ &c. forming an 8vo volume of 
460 pages. The British Melodies were 
originally published in 1817, under the 
patronage of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, with the music by Clementi, in 
two volumes, under the title of ““ A Se- 
lection of British Melodies, with Sympho- 
nies, Harmonies and Accompaniments, by 
Mr. Clifton, &c.”’ ‘‘ Floribella,’”’ a poem, 
succeeded these, in 4to. In 1839 ‘* Lec- 
tures on Natural History and National 
Melody.” To various periodicals he like- 
wise contributed essays and articles on 
different subjects, which display vigorous 
and faithful descriptions of natural history ; 
and his intimacy and friendship with Mr. 
Thomas Bewick, induced him to write 
sketches of the life and character of that 
celebrated naturalist and engraver. To 
assist in-charitable purposes Mr. Dovaston 
has also composed several prologues and 
epilogues for plays in which he has himself 
taken a prominent part. As an ardent 
admirer of Shakspere, he entered deeply 
into the spirit of the writings of the im- 
mortal bard, and possessing a retentive 
memory, he could readily quote with feel- 
ing and emotion most of the bright crea- 
tions and beautiful images with which his 
productions abound. 

Mr. Dovaston was a gentleman of con- 
siderable learning and varied acquirements; 
his mind could diffuse itselfin ample gene- 
ralizations on most subjects of polite and 
ancient literature; his familiarity with 
the classics was vividand correct. In the 
sciences of botany and ornithology he 
had considerable skill, and in music he 
evinced much critical taste, both in theory 
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and practice. He was well versed in an- 
cient book lore; to which his select and 
voluminous library gave full testimony. 

In his mid-day of vigour and health he 
had an almost unlimited fund of discourse 
on all matters, seasoned with lively wit and 
humour, and his versatility in anecdotes 
and facetious stories, which were expres- 
sively told in a manner peculiar to him- 
self, rendered his company very amusing 
and instructive. His political sympathies 
coincided with what is called the liberal 
party ; but, whilst differing to the very 
antipodes in such matters, as well as in re- 
ligious sentiments, from many of his inti- 
mate friends, he on all occasions retained 
their good will. In private life he exer- 
cised a honest and independent spirit, 
combined with a warmth of feeling and 
uprightness of intention. Contented in 
the retirement of his groves, and happy 
among his books and rural employments, 
‘*home ”’ was always a paradise to him, 
and in a letter to the writer of this brief 
sketch, he thus alludes to it: “ I never re- 
turn here, even from a short absence, and 
the cheerful society of intellectual friends, 
but on entering the gate I always breathe, 
to speak classically, a silent aspiration to 
the Penates; or, to say truly, a cordial 
prayer of thanksgiving to ‘Him’ who 
gives me all.’’ 

The evening of his life was unfortunately 
clouded with ill health and depression of 
spirits, which for the last few years confined 
him to his chamber. Mr. Dovaston died 
a bachelor. A profile engraving of him, 
considered to be an excellent likeness, was 
published by his friend Bewick. His re- 
mains were interred in the churchyard at 
Westfelton. H. P. 


Rev. J. W. Wuirraker, D.D. 
Aug. 3. At the vicarage, Blackburn, 
in his 64th year, the Rev. John William 
Whittaker, D.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Blackburn, Hon. Canon of Manchester, 
Dean-Rural of Blackburn, and a Surro- 


ate. 

Dr. Whittaker was born in Manchester, 
and became a member of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, his college and uni- 
versity career being highly successful. 
He took his B.A. degree as thirteenth 
Wrangler in 1814, and proceeded M.A, 


1817, B.D. 1824, D.D. 1830. Some 
time after he became Fellow of St. John’s 
college, he wrote an elaborate work on 
Bellamy’s Translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which attracted the attention 
of Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by whom he was appointed 
Examining Chaplain, an office which he 
held when the vicarage of Blackburn, in 
the gift of that prelate, became vacant in 
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1822, on the demise of the Rev. Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker, LL.D., F.S.A., the 
distinguished historian and archeologist, 
who was succeeded by the subject of 
these remarks. There was, however, no 
connection between these two successive 
Vicars of Blackburn, of the same name 
and county, nor were they in way con- 
nected with the Rev. John Whittaker, 
the Rector of Ruan Lanyhorne, the his- 
torian of Manchester and a native of that 
city. It is worthy of notice that the three 
Whittakers were alike distinguished by 
great force of character, by profound the- 
ological and extensive classical attain- 
ments, and by a kindred love of historical 
and antiquarian research. Dr. Whittaker 
was nominated an honorary Canon of 
Manchester in 1852. In 1825 he was 
married to Mary-Haughton, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Feilden, Bart., 
M.P., of Feniscowles, by whom he had a 
numerous family, of whom nine, six sons 
and three daughters, have survived him. 

Dr. Whittaker will be long and grate- 
fully remembered by churchmen on ac- 
count of his earnest and successful efforts 
to supply his parishioners with the means 
of grace in connection with our apostolic 
church. During his vicariate the follow- 
ing churches were either erected or ap- 
propriated to the services of the national 
church, being twelve in number, with 
large schools connected with them and in- 
creased pastoral ministrations: the old 
parish church rebuilt, on a large and mag- 
nificent scale ; St. Paul’s; St. Michael’s ; 
Holy Trinity; St. Saviour’s, Bamber 
Bridge ; St. Saviour’s, Mellor Brook ; St. 
Stephen’s, Tockholes ; Holy Trinity, Over 
Darwen; St. Mary’s, Mellor; St. James’s, 
Lower Darwen ; Immanuel Church, Fenis- 
cowles, and St. Mark’s, Witton. He was 
patron of twenty-three livings in right of 
his viearage, which was almost as exten- 
sive as an ancient diocese. 

As a controversialist, Dr. Whittaker 
shone pre-eminently in the discussion of 
the questions at issue between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, particularly in his 
celebrated letters to Dr. Wiseman. His 
extensive reading, his penetrating mind, 
his keen powers of analysation, his perfect 
mastery of dialects, rendered him a for- 
midable opponent on any question; but 
especially so on a subject to which he had 
long and specially directed his attention, 
and with whose ramifications he was com- 
pletely familiar. 

The following is a list of Dr. Whitta- 
ker’s publications : 

An Historical and Critical Inquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with Remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s 
New Translation. 8vo, 
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A Supplement to the above, with Ap- 
pendices B. C. and D. 8vo. 

Justification by Faith, a Course of Ser- 
mons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. 

The House of the Great God, a Sermon 
preached in the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Blackburn, Nov. 1, 1826. 4to. 

A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge on Commencement 
Sunday, July 4, 1830. 8vo. 

The Catholic Church, Five Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Black- 
burn, on the occasion of the Commemo- 
ration of the Reformation, observed on the 
4 October, 1835. 12mo. 

A Series of Letters addressed to the 
Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. (after- 
wards Cardinal.) 

Letters to William Eccles, of Black- 
burn, esq. on the Voluntary System. 
2 vols. 

A Sermon preached to the Chartists in 
the Parish Church of Blackburn, Aug. 4, 
1839. This sermon was printed in a 
cheap form, and very extensively and use- 
fully circulated, having been preached to 
a crowded Congregation of disaffected and 
misled operatives. 

A Treatise on the Church of Christ, in- 
tended for Young Persons. 12mo. 1842. 

On Ancient Etymologies, especially 
Celtic, a learned and interesting paper, 
which he read at the Meeting of the 
British Archeological Association, held at 
Manchester, in August 1850, and which 
was afterwards published in the Associa- 
tion’s Report of the Meeting. 

He was also a contributor to various 
periodical publications. 

In his personal habits and deportment, 
Dr. Whittaker was of a studious and re- 
tiring disposition, living chiefly in seclu- 
sion, excepting when the calls of duty, to 
which he was scrupulously attentive, ren- 
dered it requisite for him to step forth 
into public life. On all such occasions 
he manifested his extraordinary aptitude 
for business. With a vigorous and active 
mind, capable of at once grasping all the 
difficulties of a question—with a keen in- 
sight into human nature, and an almost 
intuitive perception of the motives by which 
those with whom he had to deal were 
actuated — few individuals were able to 
manage the ordinary transactions of life 
with greater shrewdness, wisdom, or pene- 
tration. His habits of order were of a 
most exemplary character. He died, after 
a protracted illness, in the bosom of his 
family, and surrounded by the regrets of 
his numerous friends. 

His funeral partook of a public cha- 
racter, and was very numerously attended 
by the mayor and corporation, the clergy, 
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magistrates, and all classes of his parish- 
ioners, the service being impressively per- 
formed by the Bishop of Manchester, who 
wished to mark his respect for Dr. Whitta- 
ker’s learning, piety, and usefulness. 


Tuomas Crorton Croker, Esa. F.S.A. 
Aug. 8. At his house in Old Brompton, 
after a short illness, in his fifty-seventh 
year, Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A., 
-R.I.A.; M.R.S.A. Copenhagen ; 
M. Swed. Arch. S.; and one of the Regis- 
trars of the Literary Fund Society. 

Mr. Croker was the only son of Major 
Thomas Croker of the 38th regiment of 
Foot, who was descended from the an- 
cient Devonshire family of that name, 
branches of which became settlers in the 
South of Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and under the Commonwealth. Major 
Croker was nephew to Thomas Croker, 
esq. one of the Six Clerks in the court of 
Chancery of Ireland, whose only daughter, 
Anne, married Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. 
of Moate in the county of Roscommon, 
and was created Baroness Crofton in 1797. 
Major Croker married in 1796 Maria, then 
the widow of Mr. Fitton, the eldest daugh- 
ter and coheir of Croker Dillon, esq. of 
Baltidaniel, co. Cork; and on the 15th 
Jan. 1798, Thomas Crofton Croker was 
born at the house of his maternal grand- 
father in Buckingham square, Cork; re- 
ceiving his first baptismal name after his 
father, and the second after his godfather 
the Hon. Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. He 
was an only son, and had-one sister, Mrs. 
Eyre Coote of Castle Coote, Kilmallock, 
who survives him. 

His education, we presume, was gained 
in Cork. At the age of fifteen, on the 
suggestion of his maternal relative Sir 
William Dillon, Bart. he was apprenticed 
in that city with the highly respectable 
mercantile firm of Lecky and Mark, both 
partners being of the Society of Friends. 
His subsequent habits of business, and 
beautifully neat handwriting, may perhaps 
be attributed to the strict discipline of that 
well-conducted establishment. He also 
acquired a ready skill in making sketches, 
particularly in pen and ink, which was very 
useful to him in his antiquarian pursuits. 
He had from boyhood a taste for antiqui- 
ties ; and this was cherished during several 
excursions on foot which he made in the 
South of Ireland between the years 1812 
and 1815, frequently in company with Mr. 
Joseph Humphreys,—a Quaker, who was 
afterwards master of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Claremont near Dublin. Af 
that early period Crofton Croker com- 
menced his collections of the legends and 
songs of the peasantry, and his observa- 
tions of their character and manners, which 
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are interweaved into so many of his sub- 
sequent writings. Some Irish verses which 
he obtained at Gouganebarra in 1813, he 
communicated to the Morning Post in 1815 
in an English translation, and this attracted 
two years later the notice of the poet 
Crabbe: and in 1818 he was thus alluded 
to by Moore in the advertisement appended 
to the seventh number of the Irish Melo- 
dies :— 

‘‘One gentleman in particular, whose 
name I shall feel happy in being allowed 
to mention, has not only sent us nearly 
forty ancient airs, but has communicated 
many curious fragments of Irish poetry, 
and some interesting traditions current in 
the county where he resides, illustrated 
by sketches of the romantic scenery to 
which they refer; all of which, though too 
late for the present number, will be of in- 
finite service to us in the prosecution of 
our task.’’ 

Some of Mr. Croker’s pen-sketches 
were exhibited in 1817 at the second ex- 
hibition of the Cork Society for Promoting 
the Fine Arts: and a plate of Irish anti- 
quities, with the name of 7. C. Croker del. 
appears in a short-lived periodical, called 
‘*The Literary and Political Examiner,’’ 

ublished at Cork in 1818, since which 
he has etched several plates: amongst 
others (in 1820) “The Origin of Painting,” 
from a drawing by Adam Buck in Lady 
Chatterton’s Album. 

Major Croker died on the 22d March, 
1818 ; and the interest of the widow was 
thereupon exerted with Mr. Wilson Croker, 
then Secretary of the Admiralty, who was 
a friend of the family, though not related. 
The application did not meet with imme- 
diate success; but it was not forgotten, 
and in the following February, Crofton, 
having in the mean time repaired to Lon- 
don, was appointed by Mr. Wilson Croker 
aclerk in the Admiralty, on a salary of 
two guineas a week. From this humble 
beginning he rose to positions of consider- 
able trust and emolument in that establish- 
ment. Having devoted his attention to 
the art of lithography, (in which he pur- 
sued some important experiments in con- 
junction with Mr. Coindet, the London 
partner of the house of Engelmann and 
Company,) he introduced it into the Admi- 
ralty as a substitute for transcribing many 
copies of the same order, and other con- 
fidential circulars; and for several years 
he superintended the lithographic press 
which was worked in an upper chamber 
of the Admiralty itself, in order that secrets 
of importance to the public service should 
not be liable to undue publication. Sub- 
sequently he became a Clerk of the first 
class with a salary of 800/.; and when the 
establishment was reduced in Feb. 1850, 
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he stood first for promotion to the office 
of Chief Clerk, and was then placed on 
retirement with a pension of 5807. 

Previously to his quitting Ireland, Mr. 
Crofton Croker’s compositions had been 
chiefly, if not entirely, in verse. Shortly 
after settling in London, he assisted the 
late Mr. Sidney Taylor in the production 
of a weekly paper entitled “The Talisman, 
or Literary Observer ;’’ to which he con- 
tributed several articles on the local anti- 
quities of Ireland. This lasted only from 
June to December 1820. 

It was not until 1824 that Mr. Croker 
published his first, and in one sense his 
greatest, work, the ‘* Researches in the 
South of Ireland.’’ This was formed from 
the notes of his early wanderings; and 
from those of a recent tour made through 
part of the counties of Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick in the year 1821, when Miss 
Nicholson (afterwards Mrs. Croker) and 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson were his companions. 
To those companions the book was chiefly 
indebted for its illustrations: the volume 
was magnificently printed in quarto, like 
books of foreign travel in those days, and 
published by Mr. Murray. 

Early in the spring of 1825 Mr. Crofton 
Croker first published ‘‘ The Fairy Le- 
gends and Traditions of the South of Ire- 
land,”’ in a small volume, illustrated by 
some highly fanciful woodcuts, drawn by 
Mr. W. H. Brooke. It appeared origi- 
nally without his name, in consequence of 
its being in some measure a joint produc- 
tion. Mr. Croker had lost his manuscript, 
and to replace it he availed himself of the 
assistance of Dr. Maginn, Mr. (now the 
Rt. Hon. David R.) Pigot, “ Friend Hum- 
phreys,’”’ and Mr. Keightley. The tale of 
Daniel O’ Rourke in particular, which was 
the most popular of any, was in the auto- 
graph of Mr. Humphreys, touched up by 
Dr. Maginn, and finally very much altered 
by Mr. Croker,—to all of whom its legend 
had been perfectly familiar. Subsequently, 
in order to remove all competing claims 
of authorship, particularly those advanced 
in the name of Mr. Keightley, Mr. Croker, 
in preparing his third edition in 1834, 
when three volumes were compressed 
into one, reduced the number of his tales 
from fifty to forty. But we ate antici- 
pating the final state of the work before 
detailing its earlier progress. The first 
volume, soon after its publication, was 
favourably noticed in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, 2s well as by all the 
minor critics; and so complete was its 
success, that both author and publisher 
were anxious to continue the series so well 
begun. Mr. Croker was consequently 
commissioned to revisit the South of Ire- 
land to glean further materials, and for 
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that purpose he spent some weeks there 
in the summer of 1825. A second edition 
of the first volume was published in 1826, 
illustrated with etchings after sketches 
by Maclise, who came from Cork like the 
author, and is mentioned in the preface by 
Mr. Croker as “a young Irish artist of 
considerable promise, who I trust will re- 
ceive that patronage he so justly merits.’’ 
The second series was published in two 
volumes at the close of 1827. In 1825 a 
German translation was published at Hesse 
Cassel by the brothers Grimm; and in 
1828 a French translation, by Mons. P. 
A. Dufaur, appeared at Paris, under the 
title of “Contes Irlandais.” In 1834 
Mr. Croker produced his edition in one 
volume as part of the series of Murray’s 
Family Library. 

The Fairy Legends brought Crofton 
Croker a long and highly complimentary 
letter from Sir Walter Scott, written in 
1825, which has been printed in the pre- 
face to the edition of 1834; and on the 
20th Oct. 1826, he had a personal intro- 
duction to the great novelist at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lockhart in Pall Mall, a 
meeting which is thus chronicled in Scott’s 
Journal: ‘‘ At breakfast, Crofton Croker, 
author of the Irish Fairy Tales, little as a 
dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, and of easy 
prepossessing manners—something like 
Tom Moore. Here were also Terry, Allan 
Cunningham, Newton, and others.”’ 

The same winter Croker wrote for 
Terry’s theatre, the Adelphi, the words of 
a Pantomime, called “ Harlequin and the 
Eagle; or, the Man in the Moon and his 
Wife.”. This production was twice printed, 
the second edition in 1828, uniformly with 
the Irish Fairy Legends, under the title 
of ‘‘ Daniel O’Rourke ; or, Rhymes of a 
Pantomime founded on that story.’’ 

Mr. Croker had already been a contri- 
butor to some of the Annuals then fashion- 
able, particularly the Amulet, Literary 
Souvenir, and Friendship’s Offering ; when 
in 1827 he undertook the editorship of one 
intended especially for juveniles, called 
“The Christmas Box,’’ which was pub- 
lished by the present well-known novelist, 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, then a bookseller 
in Old Bond Street. To this miscellany, 
which was only sustained for two years, 
Miss Edgeworth contributed her tale of 
‘‘Garryowen, or the Snow- Woman,” 
which was afterwards published separately ; 
and among the shorter contributions were 
some from Sir Walter Scott, Theodore 
Hook, Charles Lamb, Dr. Maginn, and 
Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Croker attributed its 
cessation to the objections taken to a too 
powerfully written ghost story, entitled 
‘* Little Willie Bell,’’ which was -inserted 
by the publisher himself. In 1828 we find 
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Mr. Croker a contributor to the Keepsake, 
and in 1829 again to the Amulet. 

‘At this period he had commenced his 
intimate association with the antiquaries 
of the metropolis. He was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, and a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, in the year 1827. In the fol- 
lowing year, when residing for the summer 
at Bromley in Kent, he superintended the 
excavations then carried on among various 
domestic and sepulchral foundations of the 
Roman era lying near Cesar’s Camp at 
Holwood in that neighbourhood, and of 
which an account was communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries by the late 
Alfred John Kempe, esq. F.S.A. These 
researches led to the formation of a very 
agreeable club called the Society of Novio- 
magians, from among the members of the 
parent Society of Antiquaries, which has 
subsisted until the present day; and, with 
various modifications in its body of mem- 
bers, Mr. Croker till within a short time 
of his death had been its perpetual Pre- 
sident. It has already been noticed in 
these biographical pages of our Obituary 
on the occasions of the decease of its 
‘* poet laureate’? Mr. Brandreth in 1841, 
its ‘‘ treasurer’? Mr. Lemon of the State 
Paper Office in 1835, its ‘‘ vice-president’? 
Mr, Kempe in 1846, its ‘‘ secretary’? Mr. 
W. H. Rosser in 1848, and its ‘‘comp- 
troller’? Mr. Saunders in 1854. 

Mr. Croker made several communica- 
tions to the Society of Antiquaries ; but 
no memoir of his is printed in the Archreo- 
logia. In 1829 he sent a paper on Irish 
subterranean chambers, and in 1830 one 
on Druidical remains at Lough Gur; and 
in 1832 he exhibited some ancient wea- 
pons. The paper on Lough Gur was 
afterwards published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Feb. 1833. In 1830 he 
liberally presented to the Society of Anti- 
quaries the drawings made by Murphy the 
architect for his great work on the palace 
of Batalha in Portuga]. In the same year 
(probably in consequence) he was nomi- 
nated a member of the Council of the So- 
ciety; upon which he again served in 
1848-9, having been an Auditor of the 
previous year’s accounts. 

In 1828 he unexpectedly received a fresh 
cargo of Irish legendary lore. Mr. R. 
Adolphus Lynch, who had served at Water- 
loo, and on the peace retired to Killarney 
on the half-pay of the King’s German 
Legion, had been a schoolfellow of Croker’s, 
and perused his Fairy Legends with en- 
thusiasm. Being himself of a poetical 
spirit, he had become deeply versed in the 
superstitions of the country people of his 
vicinity, and was provoked by Mr. Croker’s 
book to try his own hand at authorship. 
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He came to London with his collections, 
and the result was that (backed by Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth) Mr. Croker pur- 
chased his materials, for the sum of thirty 
guineas, and made arrangements for their 
publication, with additions of his own, 
under the title of “ Legends of the Lakes; 
or, Sayings and Doings at Killarney; col- 
lected chiefly from the manuscripts of R. 
Adolphus Lynch, esq. H. P. King’s Ger- 
man Legion. By T. Crofton Croker.”’ 
This work was published by Ebers (Ains- 
worth’s successor) in two small octavo 
volumes in 1829. Maclise gratuitously 
sketched the illustrations to this work. A 
second edition, compressed into one vo- 
lume, as a Guide to the Lakes, appeared 
in 1831. 

In 1832 Mr. Croker produced two no- 
velettes. The first, ‘‘The Adventures 
of Barney Mahoney,’’ an Irish servant in 
England, was found highly amusing by 
the reading public. The other, ‘‘ My 
Village versus Our Village,” was less suc- 
cessful. The glow of broad Irish humour 
was wanting, and it took a dark and un- 
attractive view of English domestic life. 

In 1835 Mr. Croker undertook to edit, 
“ with comments for the curious,’’ some 
* Landscape Illustrations of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies.’” The speculation was under- 
taken by Moore’s publisher, Mr. Power, 
but only one number appeared. 

In 1837 he edited the Journal of a Tour 
through Ireland in 1644, translated from 
the French of Mons. de la Boullaye le 
Gouz, in which he was assisted with seve- 
ral notes and criticisms by those well- 
known scholars, Mr. James Roche of Cork, 
the Rev. Francis Mahony (alias Father 
Prout), and Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. 
In the same year Mr. Croker also edited, 
in two volumes octavo, a “ Memoir of 
Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels 
in 1798,” from Holt’s autobiographical 
manuscript in the possession of Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, This was published by Mr. 
Colburn. 

In 1839 he edited, with extensive notes, 
** The Popular Songs of Ireland.’”? They 
were published, not in the best style, also 
by Colburn. 

Mr. Croker took part in the formation 
of the Camden Society in 1839, and was 
still more actively engaged in founding the 
Percy Society in 1840. He served on the 
council of the former society until 1846, 
and on that of the latter until its dissolu- 
tion in 1852, except a very short interval 
in 1844. For the Camden Society he 
edited ‘‘ Narratives illustrative of the Con- 
tests in Ireland in 1641 and 1690;’’ and 
for the latter, 1. Historical Songs of Ire- 
land, illustrative of the Revolutionary 
—_ between James II. and William 
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IIL., printed in 1841; 2. A Kerry Pasto- 
ral, in imitation of the First Eclogue of 
Virgil, 1843; 3. The Keens of the South 
of Ireland, as illustrative of Irish Political 
and Domestic History, Manners, Music, 
and Superstitions, 1843; 4. Popular Songs 
illustrative of the French Invasions of Ire- 
land, in four parts, 1845, 6,7; 5. The 
Autobiography of Mary Countess of War- 
wick, 1848; 6. Beleeve as you List, a lost 
play of Massinger, 1249. This last led to 
an unfortunate rupture with Mr. Payne 
Collier; who, having inserted in the Shake- 
speare Society’s Papers, vol. iv. a list of 
errata in the play, provoked Mr. Croker 
to make a reply, which he printed and 
circulated privately, ‘‘ protesting against 
the injustice of the anonymous criticism,” 
and on “the injurious effects of one lite- 
rary association criticising the publications 
of another.”’ 

When the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1843, Mr. Crofton 
Croker became one of the members of the 
Committee; and when the disruption of the 
body occurred in the ensuing year he ad- 
hered to the party of Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham (now Lord Londesborough) and Mr. 
Pettigrew. Subsequently, in 1845, he be- 
came one of the Secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation, and zealously devoted his time to 
the furtherance of its business; but at 
length he withdrew, as we understand, 
from being unable to persuade the Council 
to hold its meetings in a room of its own. 

Mr. Croker was also a member of the 
United Service Institution, from 1832; 
of the Irish Archeological Society, 1841 
to 1844; the Numismatic Society of Lon- 
don, from 1845, and one of its Council in 
1847-8 ; the Hakluyt Society, from 1847; 
and the Antiquaries Club, from the same 
year. He received a diploma of fellowship 
from the Royal Antiquarian Society of 
Copenhagen in 1833, and from the Swedish 
Archeological Society in 1845. Having 
become a member of the Literary Fund 
Society in 1828, he was elected one of 
its three Registrars in 1837, on the re- 
signation of the Rev. Dr. Croly, and he 
continued to occupy that office until his 
death. 

To the numerous literary productions of 
Mr. Croker which we have already enume- 
rated, we have to add “‘A Walk from 
Hyde Park Corner to Fulham,” with several 
illustrations by Mr. Fairholt, which was 
published in various numbers of Fraser’s 
Magazine during the year 1845; and some 
account of the contents of Rosamond’s 
Bower (his residence during eight years 
at Percy’s Cross near Parson’s Green), 
which was privately printed for the Novio- 
magian Society in 1843. He also com- 
municated some interesting anecdotes and 
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local notes to the Literary Circular issued 
by Willis the bookseller. For his friend 
Lord Londesborough,—or rather for “ my 
Lady,’’ he wrote “ Recollections of Old 
Christmas: a Masque, performed at Grim- 
ston, Tuesday, Dec. 24, 1850;’’ and “A 
Catalogue of a Collection of Ancient and 
Medizeval Rings and personal Ornaments 
formed for Lady Londesborough, 1853,” 
both of which were privately printed—the 
former a mere jeu d’esprit, written ex- 
pressly to be performed by Lord Londes- 
borough’s children and the children of the 
late Lord Rendlesham, but the latter a 
work of very considerable research. His 
last production has been an elaborate paper 
on various discoveries of Gold Plates in Ire- 
land, published in Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
Collectanea Antiqua: and to this we add the 
following announcement taken from the 
American papers :—‘‘ A curious work, 
printed in England, has just been published 
in the United States. Itis entitled Notes 
from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his 
Music Publisher, James Power. It is 
prefaced by a letter of explanation from 
Crofton Croker, so recently deceased.”’ 

Amongst his uncompleted projects was 
a history of the ancient town of Kilmal- 
lock, in the county of Cork, so remarkable 
for its numerous ruins: a portion of this 
was once actually in type. In 1833 he 
proposed a book to be entitled “ Recol- 
lections of Cork, its Harbour, and Vici- 
nity,” and in 1836 “The Life of Roger 
Boyle, first Earl of Orrery and Baron 
Broghill,’’ intended to extend to three vo- 
lumes octavo: the materials of which were 
to have been derived from the De Clifford 
papers, and others in the State Paper 
Office, the Admiralty, and the library of 
the Royal Irish Academy. He was a con- 
stant contributor to the early volumes of 
Fraser’s Magazine, occasionally to the 
New Monthly, and frequently to the Lite- 
rary Gazette. Besides the memoir on the 
antiquities of Lough Gur already men- 
tioned, he communicated to our pages the 
fac-simile of a (perhaps unique) autograph 
of the Poet Spenser, in our number for 
April, 1832; and occasionally matters of 
less note. 

Mr. Croker was, all his life, a collector 
of antiquarian and literary curiosities. Mr. 
Thomas Wright, in the introductory chap- 
ter to his History of Ireland, observes, 
“This general notion of the light thrown 
on the ethnography of ancient Ireland by 
thedistribution of its antiquities, is founded 
chiefly on the information given me by 
Mr. Crofton Croker, who has formed a 
remarkably interesting private museum of 
Irish antiquities, and who has studied 
them with more care than any other anti- 
quary with whom I am acquainted.’’ We 
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understand that these collections, which 
include some important MSS., are now 
preparing for public sale. 

Mr. Croker married, in the year 1830, - 
Marianne, youngest daughter of Francis 
Nicholson, one of the founders of the 
English Water-colour School; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he has left issue 
an only child, T. F. Dillon Croker, who 
is a clerk in the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. 

There are several portraits of Mr. 
Croker. An early whole-length, seated, 
by Maclise, is in the possession of Richard 
Sainthill, esq. of Cork. A whole-length, 
standing, also by Maclise, was published 
in Fraser’s Magazine for Feb. 1831; and 
is a characteristic likeness. Another, less 
like, appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine for August 1849 ; accompanied 
by a long memoir, for which the materials 
were evidently furnished by himself. He 
occurs as one of the figures in Maclise’s 
* Snap-Apple Night ’’—certainly the best 
published likeness of him; and he ap- 
pears, in very characteristic miniature, in 
the view of Druidical Remains at Gur 
Lough in our Magazine for Feb, 1833. 


Dr. Stocks, F.L.S. 

Sept. At Cottingham, near Hull, aged 
28, John Ellerton Stocks, M.D., F.L.S. a 
member of the Bombay medical staff. 

Dr. Stocks was a native of Cottingham. 
From his earliest youth he displayed re- 
markable talents, both at school and at 
University College, London, where he was 
distinguished no less for the vigour of his 
understanding and the manliness of his 
character, than for his singularly amiable, 
cheerful, and engaging disposition. 

He was appointed to the Bombay medi- 
cal staff in 184-. He spent the greater 
part of his term of service in Scinde, at first 
as vaccinator, and latterly as inspector of 
drugs. So great was his knowledge of the 
native character, and such was the confi- 
dence he inspired in those around him, that 
he was enabled to penetrate further into 
Beluchistan than any previous traveller 
had done since our armies quitted A ffghan- 
istan ; his singleness of purpose and re- 
markable tact disarming suspicion even 
amongst the most jealous of the native 
princes. The zeal and ability displayed in 
his journeys induced the Bombay Govern- 
ment to appoint Dr. Stocks to the impor- 
tant and responsible office of Conservator 
of Forests, during Dr. Gibson’s absence on 
furlough. On the return of that officer, 
he was enabled to carry out his long 
cherished intention of visiting Europe on 
furlough, chiefly for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the results of his scientific investi- 
gations. He — England during 
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the winter of 1853, bringing extensive col- 
lections of plants, which were temporarily 
deposited at Kew. After visiting his re- 
lations in the Isle of Man, he took up iis 
abode at Kew, and devoted himself with 
much zeal and energy to the arrangement 
of his herbarium, and the preparation of a 
work on the geography, natural history, 
arts, and manufactures of Scinde. 

During his residence at Kew he suffered 
much from neuralgic pains in the head and 
neck, which he considered a sequel of 
intermittent fever, but which were in 
reality caused by far more serious disease ; 
and, having completed the arrangement of 
his herbarium, he started upon a tour in 
the north of England, hoping thereby to 
throw off his painful affection, and to 
return with improved health and renewed 
vigour to his winter’s labours. At the 
expiration of the period he had assigned to 
his absence, his friends were anxiously 
looking forward to his return to Kew, 
when they received the sad intelligence of 
his decease. During his stay with some 


very intimate friends at the place of his 
birth, he was seized with an apoplectic 
stroke, from which he partially recovered ; 
but a second, after an interval of ten days, 
carried him off. 

To an accurate acquaintance with the 


literature and fundamental principles of 
the science of botany, Dr. Stocks united 
an extensive knowledge of Indian plants, 
both systematical and economic; his in- 
formation was varied, extensive, and always 
trustworthy, and he had the power of 
communicating it both with fluency and 
perspicuity. He was as liberal with his 
specimens as with his information. Com- 
plete sets from his collections have been 
communicated to several English and con- 
tinental herbariums; and at the time of 
his death he was preparing the duplicates 
for a general distribution amongst the 
principal museums of Europe. Complete 
sets of the economic products of the 
countries visited by him are deposited in 
the Kew Museum. His letters to Sir W. 
J. Hooker, written during his travels, have 
been published in the Journal of Botany. 
The chief results, however, of his labours 
are embodied in his invaluable MSS. 
which contain a nearly complete account 
of the arts and manufactures of Scinde.— 
Literary Gazette. 


Rev. Davip Lanpssoroveu, D.D. 

Sept. 12. Of cholera, aged 73, the Rev. 
David Landsborough, D.D. Minister of 
the Free Church at Saltcoats, Ayrshire, an 
Associate of the Linnean Society. 

“Dr. Landsborough first acquired ce- 
lebrity in the scientific world by occasional 
notices from his pen of the natural history 
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of his former parish of Stevenston, and 
the shores of Ardrossan, to which he at 
length stood in the relation which Gilbert 
White occupied to his parish of Selborne. 
The natural history of the district became 
his study in the intervals of professional 
duty, to which he ever devoted his chief 
attention and his best affections. All 
branches of the science passed under his 
scrutiny, and he showed an equal aptitude 
for all. He studied the plants, flowering 
and cryptogamic; the shells, land and 
marine; and evolved from the coal-fields 
fresh accessions to fossil botany, of which 
his discovery of Lyginodendron Lands- 
burgii (named by himself, with character- 
istic humour, ‘ Noah’s creel’), is a curious 
example. But it was more especially to 
the alge of Ardrossan and Arran that he 
devoted of late years the leisure saved from 
his pastoral avocations ; and the pages of 
Dr. Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica bear 
ample testimony to the industry and suc- 
cess with which he prosecuted his re- 
searches upon these productive shores. Dr. 
Harvey has acknowledged his contribu- 
tions by giving his name to a little alga— 
viz. Ectocarpus Landsburgii, which the 
Doctor describes in his Popular History of 
British Sea-Weeds as not having ‘ much 
beauty to recommend it,’ adding, ‘ but it 
is a little curiosity. Like the Scotch 
thistle, it is armed at all points, and says 
as plainly as a hundred drawn dirks can 
say it, ‘Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ In 
like manner his friend, Dr. Johnson of 
Berwick, honoured his researches in a kin- 
dred department of study, by naming a 
zoophyte after him—Lepralia Lands- 
borovit. 

‘*The meekness with which he bore his 
scientific honours, and the pious aim which 
he never for a moment lost sight of in pro- 
secuting his scientific pursuits, are plea- 
santly illustrated in his notice of the Le- 
pralia in question, in his ‘ Popular His- 
tory of British Zoophytes :’—‘ Dr. John- 
ston,’ says he, ‘in doing me the honour 
of dedicating this Lepralia specifically to 
me, accompanies the compliment with 
language dictated by all the partiality of 
friendship. ‘ Laudari a laudato’ would 
be very sweet, were there not a depressing 
sense of great shortcomings. When on 
another occasion a friend had given the 
specific name of Landsburgii to a shell, I 
said jestingly to the friend who told me of 
it, ‘Is it possible to sail far down the 
stream of time in a scallop?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
was the reply, ‘the name that is written 
on nature will be had in remembrance 
when sceptres are broken, and thrones 
overturned, and dynasties have passed 
away. The humble name in question 
(he adds) is so faintly inscribed, that the 
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rough wave of time will soon totally efface 
it; but there is a higher and more per- 
manent honour that we should all su- 
premely court—that our names be written 
in the book of life; then, when the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars are darkened, 
we shall shine with the brightness of the 
firmament for ever and ever.’ It was 
thus that Dr. Landsborough ever blended 
the modesty of true science with the piety 
of true religion. His scientific writings 
abound with moral and religious reflec- 
tions ; and we have occasion to know that 
when the publisher of one of his volumes 
objected to the introduction of scriptural 
and evangelical lessons in a book devoted 
to natural science, the author insisted, as 
a sine qua non to his proceeding with the 
work, on his being left at unrestricted 
liberty to write on science in his proper 
character of a Christian minister. 

“To the Scottish Christian Herald, about 
sixteen years ago, he contributed numerous 
scientific and religious papers, the latter in- 
cluding several biographies of parishioners, 
afterwards published separately under the 
title of ‘ Ayrshire Sketches,’ and in which 
we have some incidental glimpses of the 
devoted and affectionate manner in which 
he discharged his pastoral duties. The 
‘Christian Treasury’ afterwards became 
the repository of many agreeable papers 
on plants and animals, which he subse- 
quently embodied in his popular volume 
on ‘Arran,’ his favourite resort, and ce- 
lebrated by him both in poetry and prose. 
Of all his writings, the Arran sketches 
convey the most vivid idea of the author’s 
character, habits, and varied attainments. 
To accompany him in a summer excur- 
sion to that delightful island, and ply the 
dredge in the shelly depths of Lamlash 
Bay, or explore the rock-pools betwixt 
Invercloy and Clachland Point, was a treat 
of no common order; and those who have 
enjoyed it will not soon forget the Doctor’s 
unaffected pleasure in expatiating, for the 
instruction of his companions, on the trea- 
sures won from the deep; or the genial 
enthusiasm with which he scanned each 
successive hawl of the full-charged dredge, 
‘ reaping the harvest of a quiet eye.’ The 
children of the manse were early trained 
to neat-handedness in preserving sea-weeds 
for the herbarium, and the collections 
which have issued from the happy home at 
Stevenston, Rockvale, and latterly at Salt- 
coats, have been admired by thousands for 
their picturesque beauty, and the sale of 
hundreds of elegant volumes has for years 
past contributed bountifully to church and 
school. A large proportion of the Doctor’s 
correspondence consisted in the inter- 
change and distribution of sea-weeds, zoo- 
phytes, and shells, specimens of which he 
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sent broad and wide over the kingdom with 
no slack hand. How will his corres- 
pondents miss his familiar letters inclosing 
the last-found alga—his friends, the cheer- 
ful and benignant smile which welcomed 
them to his home and heart !’’—Scottish 
Guardian. 


Miss Jang LANGTON. 

Aug. 12. At 4, Royal Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, in her 79th year, Miss 
Jane Langton. 

She was the daughter of Bennet Lang- 
ton, esq. of Langton, co. Berwick, and the 
Countess of Rothes ; Bennet Langton, Dr. 
Johnson’s highly-esteemed friend, having 
married the widow of John 8th Earl of 
Rothes, But Miss Langton was chiefly re- 
markable as the goddaughter of the great 
Dr. Johnson. 

Descended, by her father’s side, from one 
of the oldest families in England, and, by 
her mother’s, allied to the noble houses of 
Rothes and Haddington, she was infinitely 
more proud of being Johnson’s god- 
daughter than anything that could be de- 
rived from the boast of heraldry. 

Those who had the happiness of know- 
ing Miss Langton sincerely feel the loss 
they have sustained. With much sweet- 
ness and dignity of manner she united 
the kindest feelings towards those around 
her, and, what was far more estimable and 
important, she had a deep sense of re- 
ligion, which proved her support and com- 
fort as her end drew nigh. 

She was indeed a person in whom it was 
impossible not to be interested; tens of 
thousands having read of her, and many, 
it may be hoped, having profited by the 
admirable letter addressed to her by her 
illustrious godfather, and published in the 
numerous editions of Boswell’s world- 
famous book. ‘That careful and dis- 
interested biographer, as if delighted to 
record such a pleasing instance of John- 
son’s considerate attention to the little girl, 
says, that the letter to her was written in 
a large round hand; as those can testify 
who have seen it in her possession. The 
following passage from Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson will bear repetition in this me- 
moir : 

“ What follows is a beautiful specimen 
of his gentleness and complacency to a 
young lady, his godchild, one of the 
daughters of his friend Mr. Langton, then, 
I think, in her seventh year. He took 
the trouble to write it in a large round 
hand, nearly resembling printed characters, 
that she might have the satisfaction of 
reading it herself. The original lies be- 
fore me, but shall be faithfully restored to 
her; and I dare say will be preserved by 
her as a jewel, as long as she lives. 
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‘To Miss Jane Langton, in Rochester, 
Kent. 
‘May 10, 1784. 

‘ My dearest Miss Jenny,—I am sorry 
that your pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered; but when I am 
not pretty well, I do not always write 
plain enough for young ladies. I am glad, 
my dear, to see that you write so well, and 
hope that you mind your pen, your book, 
and your needle, for they are all necessary. 
Your books will give you knowledge, and 
make you respected ; and your needle will 
find you useful employment when you do 
not care to read. When you are a little 
older I hope you will be very diligent in 
learning arithmetick ; and, above all, that 
through your whole life you will carefully 
say your prayers and read your Bible. I 
am, my dear, your most humble servant, 

*Sam. Jounson.’”’ 

It is due to Miss Langton’s memory to 
say in reference to this valuable communi- 
cation, that she did not lose sight of the 
advice whichit contains. To say her prayers 
and read her Bible formed part of her 
daily life ; and the efforts of her needle were 
remarkably pleasing and useful. The 
friends to whom she occasionally presented 
little specimens of her handiwork would, 
she knew, value them the more highly for 
their having the words interwoven“ Worked 
It was 


by Dr. Johnson’s goddaughter.’’ 
delightful to see her in her room at Rich- 
mond, sitting, with her graceful figure pe- 
culiarly upright at an advanced period of 
life, and welcoming with a kindly smile 


those friends who culled to visit her. That 
smile, added to the benevolent expression 
of her large blue eyes, seemed to revive 
much of her former beauty. On these 
occasions it was impossible not to asso- 
ciate at once the recollections of Johnson 
with this amiable lady. She always wore, 
as a brooch, a beautiful miniature of the 
Doctor. Ona bracket near the mantel- 
piece stood the china mug in which he 
used to mix his lemonade. On another 
bracket were the small china tea cup and 
saucer, from which he had imbibed so often 
draughts of his favourite beverage,—those 
draughts, ‘‘ which cheer, but not inebri- 
ate.’”?’ There were engraved portraits of 
him in various periods of his age ; a good 
bust ; and, above all, neatly framed and 
glazed, was the highly-prized letter ad- 
dressed by Johnson to herself, in the last 
year of his life. 

Connected with this treasure, is an 
interesting fact which must not be omitted. 
Mr. Croker, as a friend of Miss Langton 
and editor of Boswell’s Life, would, she 
felt sure, justly appreciate this relic. She 
accordingly proposed to leave it to him in 
her will, and apprised him of her inten- 
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tion. Subsequently, however, whether in- 
fluenced by the natural remonstrance of 
some members of her family, or by the 
suggestions of her own well-balanced mind, 
it occurred to her that such a possession 
ought to continue in the family ; and she 
wrote to Mr Croker expressing a wish to 
recall the intended bequest. The reply of 
Mr. Croker was a most kind, prompt, and 
cordial acquiescence in her view of the 
subject, and was every way worthy of a 
generous mind. Should his answer be 
found among her papers, it would be a 
fitting accompaniment to Johnson’s own 
letter, and be often looked upon with sen- 
timents of respect by its possessor, who- 
ever he may be. 

Miss Langton was one of the victims of 
that mysterious agent of death, the cholera. 
Attacked on Friday the 11th of August by 
illness, at first apparently slight, she soon 
became worse, and had then all the atten- 
tion which four able physicians could give, 
but never rallied. She was sensible to the 
last, and died between 12 and 1 on the 
following day. From the time of her re- 
ceiving what she felt to be her awful sum- 
mons, she endured comparatively little 
bodily pain. She had the most humble 
and becoming feelings of her own un- 
worthiness, and of the blessings of salva- 
tion held out in the Gospel. Her state of 
tranquil hope and faith in the merits and 
intercession of her Saviour and Redeemer, 
is a source of peculiar comfort to her sur- 
viving relatives and friends. 


CuAR.ts Buack, Ese, 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Charles Black, 
esq. for many years the junior partner of 
the enterprising publishing firm of A. and 
C. Black. 

One of the best guide-books to the city 
of Edinburgh and the environs, was the 
individual work of Mr. Charles Black. 
This unpretending work contains no little 
sound and valuable criticism on the works 
of art comprehended within the range of 
the volume. 

Though he did not take a prominent 
part in public matters, there were few who 
took a more lively interest in every scheme 
tending either to the external improvement 
of the city, or the social advancement of 
the inhabitants. From his general know- 
ledge and active business habits, he was a 
man admirably qualified to bear his part in 
the conduct of the extensive literary under- 
takings of the firm. Independent of his 
talents within his own and primary sphere, 
he was a man of cultivated taste, possess- 
ing a fine perception of the beautiful, both 
in nature and art, while his amiable and 
courteous disposition was experienced by 
all who came in contact with him, 
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For a considerable time past he had been 
in a feeble state of health, but attended to 
business as long as he was able to quit his 
residence, for few have bore up against 
severe physical sufferings with greater 
resolution. It had, however, been long 
too evident to his friends that he was 
marked out for a comparatively early dis- 
solution. 


Mrs. Jupson. 

June. In America, aged about 40, 
Mrs. Emily C. Judson, a popular au- 
thoress, first known to the public by her 
nomme de plume of ‘* Fanny Forester.’’ 

She was born in the interior of the State 
of New York; and she has celebrated her 
birthplace by the name of Alderbrook. 
Her maiden name was Chubbuck; and 
after the completion of her own education, 
she was for some years a teacher in the 
Female Seminary at Utica, New York. 
She commenced her literary career by 
contributing several poems to the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine ; and soon after wrote 
some little works, illustrative of practical 
religion, for the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. She afterwards contri- 
buted to several other periodical publica- 
tions ; and on commencing to write for 
the New Mirror, published in New York, 


she assumed the name of Fanny Forester. 
Mr. Willis, the editor, was liberal in his 
praises, and confirmed the writer’s predi- 


Jection for literary employment. After 
two or three years’ devotion to her pen, 
however, the health of Fanny Forester 
was found to fail; and on that account 
she repaired to Philadelphia, to pass the 
winter of 1845-6 in the house of the Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, a Baptist minister. It was 
there she met the Rev. Adoniram Judson, 
a missionary in India. He was already a 
second time a widower, and much older 
than Miss Chubbuck ; but from admira- 
tion of his Christian heroism, and a desire 
to assist in the education of his orphan 
children, she determined to leave her own 
friends and share the perils of his lot. 
Dr. Judson and Miss Chubbuck were mar- 
ried in July 1846, and they immediately 
repaired to his former station at Moul- 
mein, in Burmah, where they continued 
to reside, the reverend missionary devot- 
ing himself to the completion of his great 
work on the Burman language, while his 
wife was the guiding angel of his children. 
Towards the close of 1847 Mrs. Judson 
gave birth to a daughter, and her newly- 
awakened maternal tenderness is beauti- 
fully expressed in her poem ‘‘ My Bird.” 
Her domestic happiness was not to endure. 
Dr. Judson’s health failed; and on a 
voyage to the Mauritius he died at sea, on 
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the 12th April 1850. His widow and 
children returned to the United States. 

Mrs. Judson’s works are, ‘‘ Alder- 
brook : a Collection of Fanny Forester’s 
Village Sketches and Poems,’’ in two 
volumes, Boston, 1846; and a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson, Dr. 
Judson’s second wife, published in New 
York, 1849. Some specimens of her com- 
position will be found in ‘* Woman’s 
Record,’’ by Mrs. Hale, 1853, together 
with her portrait. 


EpWaARpD WILLIAMS. 

Lately. At the workhouse of Pen-y- 
bont, Glamorganshire, aged 80, the well 
known Welsh bard and writer, Edward 
Williams (Iolo Fardd Glas). 

He had graduated as a bard in con- 
formity to the custom and privilege of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain; and was one 
of the most laborious writers, considering 
his station in life, of any age and any 
country. By trade he was a cooper, and, 
as long as he could, adhered to it as a 
means of gaining his livelihood ; and when 
old age and infirmity prevented his doing 
so any longer, his celebrity as a Welsh 
writer could not help him toa crust of 
bread. He commenced a Geographical 
Dictionary, and proceeded with it as far as 
the letter L; but it was discontinued, pro- 
bably for want of support. He afterwards 
brought out an Explanatory Dictionary, in 
Welsh, of considerable size, which was 
printed at Brecon. About twelve years 
ago he published a volume of poems. He 
gained many prizes at Eisteddfodau for 
compositions in prose and verse, and wrote 
a Welsh stanza when an inmate of a work- 
house, for which another obtained the 
prize and honour at an Eisteddfod. He 
thus ended a laborious life, deserving of 
a better fate than the prison-house of 
poverty. It was two miles from the de- 
grading scene of his deathbed to the place 
where the old bard was to take his final 
rest, and thither he was taken in a cart, 
and in Caety churchyard, among the pau- 
pers of Pen-y-bont workhouse, lies the 
once celebrated Iolo Fardd Glas !—Ches- 
ter Courant. 


Mr. Samvuet Nixon. 

Aug. 2. At Kennington place, Ken- 
nington Common, aged 51, Mr. Samuel 
Nixon, sculptor. 

Not one in a thousand, perhaps, of the 
vast multitude that is daily entering the 
city from London Bridge, thinks of the 
sculptor of the fine statue of William the 
Fourth that faces the bridge at the junction 
of Cannon Street and Gracechurch Street ; 
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and the city is so sparingly adorned with 
similar works of art, that this statue, from 
its conspicuous position, is a striking and 
imposing object. Examined closely it will 
be found a masterpiece of its kind. The 
sculptor was Samuel Nixon; and one 
wonders that a hand so clever, which exe- 
cuted sofinean ornament, was not employed 
by the Corporation to execute other 
statues, particularly of some of those great 
benefactors to the city of whom no monu- 
ments are yet to be found. Mr. Nixon, 
indeed, was employed to sculpture a 
statue of John Carpenter, who, in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, left 900/. per annum 
for the purpose of educating and maintain- 
ing four poor boys, a bequest which, a few 
years since, led to the establishment of the 
City of London School, in which the statue 
of Carpenter is placed. For this statue 
Nixon was paid, we understand, 150/. 
What he received for the more pretending 
one of King William we do not know. But 
it is well known he and others considered 
he was not only inadequately remunerated, 
but that even his expenses were not paid. 
We understand that he contracted to exe- 
cute the statue for a certain sum, which 
no doubt was duly paid; but the statue 
was sculptured in Scotch granite, a ma- 
terial difficult to work, and the expenses 
attending the conscientious execution of 
the contract severely crippled the artist. 
He himself said he never thoroughly re- 
covered from the losses he sustained by 
the execution of a work which is one of 
the chief ornaments of the City of London, 
and which is admired by all who are 
capable of appreciating artistic genius. 
Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A., the architect of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, employed Nixon to 
execute the decorations of that building. 
The choice does great credit to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Hardwick, for not only are 
all the exterior embellishments done in 
good taste, but the ‘‘ Four Seasons ’’ which 
stand at the foot of the principal staircase, 
a work of the highest merit, were both 
designed and executed by Nixon. Here 
again we cannot but regret that a mind 
which could conceive and a hand which 
could execute such beautiful personifica- 
tions, should have been so little employed. 
The reason is no doubt partly to be sought 
in the retiring manners and unselfish cha- 
racter which usually accompany true 
genius. These characteristics Mr. Nixon 
possessed in an eminent degree ; his time 
and talents were expended on works far in- 
commensurate with his capabilities. <A 
sculptor who could achieve such produc- 
tions as the “ Four Seasons ’’ and the gra- 
nite statue of William the Fourth is not 
properly employed in mere mechanical 
operations. He had recently been em- 
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ployed principally in sepulchral sculpture, 
and had executed numerous works of a 
superior character in that class, many of 
which have been sent to Canada. 

Of Mr. Nixon’s parentage and early life 
we know nothing: but we believe that Mr. 
Nixon, an excellent painter in glass, is his 
surviving brother. His workshop, and, 
we think, his residence for some time, 
was in White Horse Yard, Bishopsgate. 
He was much respected by those who 
knew him. 


Mr. G. B. Sowersy, F.L.S. 

July 26. Aged 64, Mr. George Bret- 
tingham Sowerby, F.L.S. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby was a son of the 
well-known James Sowerby, engraver, and 
proprietor of Sir James Smith’s English 
Botany, and himself author of several 
works of high repute in natural history, 
British mineralogy, exotic mineralogy, 
British fungi, &c. He applied himself 
more particularly to conchology. In1818 
he contributed a valuable paper to the 
Linnean Society, on Brachiopodous Mol- 
lusca, and in 1822 he commenced the 
publication of The Genera of Recent and 
Fossil Shells, which continued to upwards 
of forty numbers, but was never completed. 
The engravings of this important work, 
nearly two hundred in number, were exe- 
cuted by the author’s elder brother, Mr. 
James De Carle Sowerby, the well-known 
Secretary of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s Park. In 1825, Mr. Sowerby 
helped to establish and publish a Zoologi- 
cal Journal, which was carried on with 
much spirit through the united exertions 
of the leading zoologists of the day, and 
was continued for ten years. In 1830, 
Mr. Sowerby commenced the publication 
of a work on species of shells, entitled 
Species Conchyliorum, but only one part 
appeared. A second part was prepared, 
but not published. 

Mr. Sowerby possessed a very extensive 
knowledge of shells, and assisted largely 
in naming the eminent collection formed 
by Mr. Hugh Cuming; he also traded 
largely in shells and minerals, and was 
always held in high repute asa thoroughly 
honest dealer. He was greatly respected 
among connoisseurs, and his opinion as to 
the rarity and value of a specimen was 
always to be depended on. Mr. Sowerby 
has left a large family, all more or less 
interested and employed professionally in 
natural history, and his name is ho- 
nourably perpetuated in the works of a 
son, no less distinguished for his concho- 
logical writings than for his drawings. 
—Lilerary Gazette. 
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July 20. At Montreal, Lower Canada, aged 53, 
of cholera, the Rev. Ponsonby Lowther’, eldest son 
of the late George Lowther, esq. of pton 
hall, co. Somerset. 

Aug.9. At Ramsgate, aged 71, the Rev. Charles 
Worsley, M.A. of Finchley, Middlesex, formerly 
Minister of St. Thomas’s church, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. He has left a widow and six children. 

Aug.21. At St. Thomas’s hospital, from injuries 
received in a collision on the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, at Croydon, aged 28, the Rev. William Mac- 
bean Willis, M.A. Curate of Horsmonden, Kent. He 
was the eldest son of the late Charles Willis, esq. 
of Cranbrook ; and was of Brazenose coll. Oxf. B.A. 
1847, M.A. 1850. He had been only six weeks 
married. He was travelling to London in an ex- 
cursion train, which being much after its time ran 
against an engine at the Croydon station, and was 
thrown against a ballast train on the adjoining 
rails, and eight carriages were broken by the col- 
lision. One other person, a gardener, was killed, 
and many seriously injured. The Coroner’s juries 
on both the deceased returned a verdict of Man- 
slaughter against the driver of the excursion train. 

Aug. 30. At Dowdeswell, Glouc. aged 83, the 
Rev. Charles Coxwell, of Ablington house, in that 
county, and Rector of Dowdeswell (1826). He was 
of Exeter coll. Oxford, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794. He 
was the representative of a family seated at Ab- 
lington from the reign of Elizabeth, and was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, by Mary, 
dau. of Joseph Small, esq. of Cirencester. He 
married in 1796, Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Rogers, LL.B. of Dowdeswell, and leaves, 
with other issue, a son and heir, who (having taken 
the surname and arms of Rogers) is the present 
Richard Rogers Coxwell Rogers, esq. 

At Market Weighton, Yorksh. aged 73, the Rev. 
Henry Mitton, Rector of Harswell, in that county 
(1816), and of Wold Newton, co. Lincoln (1833). 
He was of University college, Oxford, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807. 

Aug. 31. At Kendal, the Rev. Thomas Wharton, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. Cuthbert’s, Thetford, 
and for thirty years Incumbent of St. John’s 
chapel, St. John’s-wood, Marylebone (from 1824), 

Sept. 1. At Leamington, aged 28, the Rev. Aden 
Brooks, M.A. fourth son of the late Rev. Ley 
Brooks. He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

At Southport, the Rev. Thomas Woodward, 
Rector of Hopton Wafers, Shropshire. He was 
the second son of the late Thomas Woodward, esq. 
of Egremont. He was a member of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1831. 

At Weston on the Green, Oxfordshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. Andrew Hughes Matthews, Vicar of that 
parish (1822) and Rector of Tilbrook, Beds. (1829), 
anda magistrate for the county of Oxford. He 
was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1798, M.A. 
1801, B.D. 1809. Mr. Matthews was one of the 
most active magistrates of Oxfordshire, taking a 
greater share than any one in the details of ac- 
counts, and other important business. He was 
Vice - Chairman of the Quarter Sessions from 
1842 until January last. He has left a widow 
and nine children. His eldest son is the senior 
Captain of the Oxfordshire Militia, and two sons 
are clergymen. 

Sept. 2. At Tavistock, the Rev. Samuel Jessop, 
late Curate of South Petherston, Somersetshire. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 16, 1853. At Melbourn, Victoria, aged 65, 
retired Commander Robert Jacomb, R.N. He 
entered in 1800 as first-class volunteer in the Fis- 
gard 36, and served on the Home station untll 
promoted to Lieutenant in 1807. He was after- 
wardsin the Impetueux 84, Dragon 74, Donegal 74, 
and other ships; in the Scipion, Lion, and Pre- 
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sident flag-ships of Sir Robert Stopford, whom he 

assisted at the reduction of Java, and flag-Lieu- 

tenant to Rear-Adm. T. B. Martin, in the Prince 

Frederick. He was on full pay for fourteen years, 

= accepted the rank of retired Commander in 
842. 


Nov. 25. At Bendigo, Australia, aged 26, A. J. 
Maynard, second son of Wm. Buckby, esq. yon 
House, co. Armagh, grandson of the late Grey 
Hazlerigg, esq. of Noseley Hall, Leic. 

Jan. .. 1854. In a small island of the White 
river, a branch of the Nile, Mr. Edwin Atkins, 
naturalist. For several years, in conjunction with 
his brother John, the present proprietor, he ma- 
naged the Liverpool Zoological Gardens. In 1852 
he started for the interior of Africa and had ex- 
plored some almost unknown tracts. 

Feb.1. At aa aged 59, of cholera, Annie, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. D. G. Duff, Bombay army. 
Her two daughters had both been married on the 
17th of the preceding month: the elder, Georgina- 
Annie-Chalmers, to Fred. Langford Yonge, esq. 
16th N. Inf., and the younger, Eliza-Jane, to 
Hely Frederick Bolton, esq. 12th N. Inf. 

Feb. 17. At Warwick, aged 68, Henry Belcher, 
esq. solicitor, of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 24. At Auchorabawn, Lieut.-Col. Donald 
M‘Neill, late of 79th Highlanders. 

Feb. 28. At Tobago, aged 37, Thomas Ovington 
Gowdie, esq. son of the late Mr. David Gowdie, 
silk gauze manufacturer, Glasgow. 

March6. At Geelong, aged 26, Ashby, youngest 
son of the late Dr. Ashby Smith, of Bloomsbury-sq. 

March8. At Cork, Capt. Richard Gumbleton 
Daunt, late of 98th Regt. 

March 23. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Anne, wife 
of Edward Wood, esq. 

March 30. At the rectory, St. Mary de Castro, 
Guernsey, aged 20, James Mainguy, esq. of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. James 
Mainguy. 

April 3. At Sydney, N.S.W. Capt. Webster, late 
11th Regt. eldest son of the late Richard Webster, 
esq. 4th R.I. Dragoon Guards. 

April 10. At Plymouth, Capt. William Pender 
Roberts, R.N. a Deputy Lieut. of Cornwall. He 
entered the navy in 1797, and having served in 
various ships was made Lieutenant in the Ocean 98 
in 1805. Having served for thirteen years on full 
pay, he was made Commander in 1812, and ac- 
cepted the rank of retired Captain in 1845. He 
was elected Mayor of Penryn in Sept. 1822. He 
married in 1819 Harriet, second dau. of Capt. 
Rowland, of Penzance. 

April 15. At Dublin, aged 72, Commander 
Richard Bluett, R.N. He entered the service in 
1793 in the Druid 32; and in 1799 assisted at the 
capture of the Spanish frigate El Thetis, laden 
with specie, from which his prize-money amounted 
to 8007. In 1800 he was made Lieutenant in the 
Magnificent 74; and having served for 17 years on 
full pay, was made Commander in 1816. 

April 23, At Liverpool, aged 73, retired Com- 
mander Robert Hughes, R.N. He entered the 
service in 1797, on board l’Aigle 38, and in 1798 
was wrecked off Tunis. In the same year he be- 
came midshipman of the Marlborough 74, which 
was also lost, off Bellisle, in 1800. He subsequently 
served in several other ships, altogether for seven- 
teen years on full pay. After sharing in the cap- 
ture of Curagoa he was made Lieut. 1807. In 
1809 he served in the siege of Cadiz, and distin- 
guished himself in the defence of Tarragona. He 
went on half-pay in 1814, and accepted his retired 
rank in 1842. 

April 29. In Egremont-place, New Road, aged 
69, Commander Edward Gascoigne Palmer, R.N. 
He entered the navy in 1803 on board the Do- 
negal 74, and before he obtained his first com- 
mission in 1809 had seen much active service. In 
1808 he was wounded by the fire of a polacca near 
Corfu. When Lieutenant of the Rinaldo 10, in 
1809, he was badly wounded in the leg, at the 
capture of the Maraudenur privateer; and in the 
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Caledonia 120, the flag-ship of Lord Exmouth, in 
1814, he witnessed the fall of Genoa, Altogether 
he served more than thirty-six years on full pay : 
yet he had only recently obtained the rank of a 
retired Commander, and the Greenwich out-pen- 
sion. He married in 1831 Harriet, widow of 
Diggles Bayley, esq. of Cape Coast Castle. 

May 12. Aged 42, John Kimnell, esq. surgeon, 
of Warwick. 

May 15. Aged 83, widow Ann Brown, better 
known as “ Mrs. Aston,” for about half a century 
a practising midwife in Coventry. 

fay 17. On board the screw-steamer Mauritius, 
Lieut. Aubone Stewart Surtees, 41st Madras N. I. 

May 18. At Knightsbridge, aged 86, Edward 
Wakefield, esq. author of “ Ireland, Political and 
Statistical.” 

May 19. In London, in his 80th year, Henry 
Revell Reynolds, esq. late Chief Commissioner of 
the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

May 23. At Panwell, Lieut. George Grant 
Murray, 3d Bombay European Regt. 

May 29. At Monghyr, Capt. Henry Tanner, 
Bengal Invalid Estab. Capt. 1806, Inv. 1815. 

June 1. At Meerut, aged 26, Lieut. George 
Richard Smith, 52d Bengal N. Inf. 

June 4, At Kilbride, by falling from his horse, 
when riding from dining with Lord Walter Butler 
at Garryricken, George W. Stevenson, esq. a ma- 
gistrate of the co. Kilkenny, eldest son of the Rey. 
C. B. Stevenson, Rector of Callan. 

June6. At Kamptre, Lieut.-Col. William Brem- 
ner, 4ist Madras N. Inf. cadet 1820, Lt.-Col. 1846. 

June il. At Kirnedy, aged 24, William Henry 
Clarke, esq. 26th Madras N. I. fourth son of the 
late Robert Clark, esq. of the Rookery, Lower 
Tooting. 

At Goondra, near Deesa, Major Jolin Watkins, 
23d Bombay,N. Light Inf. cadet 1819, Lieut.-Col, 
in the army 1846, in the regiment 1853. 

June 16. At Nusseerabad, Surgeon Malcolm- 
son, 3d Madras Cav. 

June l7. At Ahmednugger, of cholera, Lieut. 
H. M. Marshall, Bombay Art. 

June 18. In Guernsey, aged 73, Sir Wm. Col- 
lings, Colonel of the Royal Guernsey Militia. He 
was the second son of John Collings, esq. by the 
dau. of Philip Mauger, esq. In 1822 he was ap- 
pointed Jurat of the Royal Court, and for his ser- 
vices in that office he received the honour of 
knighthood in 1838. He married in 1811 the 
fourth dau. of John Lukis, esq. of the Grange, 
Guernsey. 

June 24. At Clarmont,in the Mauritius, Ed- 
ward Chapman, esq. a Member of Council in that 
island. 

At Rangoon, aged 35, John William Firminger, 
assistant surgeon 19th Madras N.I., youngest son 
of Thomas Firminger, esq. LL.D. of Edmonton. 

June 26. At Barrackpore, Bengal, aged 24, 
Ensign Fredk. Duncan Tulloch, 48th Bengal N. Inf. 
sixth son of Major-Gen. John Tulloch, C.B. 

June 2. At Palameottah, aged 43, Brevet- 
Major Thomas Back, 2d Madras N. Inf. 

June 29. At Jakatalla, in the Nielgherry-hills, 
aged 23, Lieut. John Charles King, H.M.’s 74th 
Highlanders. 

July 3. Suddenly, of apoplexy, on the railway 
platform at Bristol, aged 64, Frederic Axford, esq. 
of Weston-super-Mare, to which place he had 
been a great benefactor. He was formerly a 
timber-merchant atBridgwater, and for many years 
an alderman and magistrate of that borough, of 
which he was mayor, once before, and twice after, 
the passing of the Municipal Reform Act. At the 
first election of town-councillors he was elected at 
the head of a list of twenty-four. Ife has left a 
widow and children. 

July 4, At Rhodes, on his way from Beyrout to 
Constantinople, after visiting Upper Exypt, Pales- 
tine, and Syria, James Edward Winterbottom, esq. 
of East Woodhay, Hants, member of several scien- 
tific societies. 

July 5. At Ceylon, Lieut. G. E. Hunter, H.M.’s 
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15th Regt. third son of J. A. Hunter, esq. of 
Ormsby Lodge, Ham, Richmond. 

July 11. At Galaha Estate, Kandy, Ceylon, John 
Leven Bell, esq. coffee-planter, second son of the 
late Dr. Bell, Dundee. 

July 13. On Malabar-hill, near Bombay, Capt. 
Eliot Tottenham Peacocke, Ist Grenadiers Bom- 
bay N.1., and Acting Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. 
of the Army, second son of the late Col. Stephen 
Peacocke, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

July 14. At Varna, William, third surviving 
son of the late James Eddowes, esq. of South 
Shields. 

July 15. At Beechwood villa, near Selkirk, 
James Murray, esq. of Philiphaugh. He was the 
last surviving son of John Murray, esq. M.P. for 
Selkirkshire, and grandson of John Murray, esq. 
M.P. Heritable Sheriff of the same county, by Ele- 
anora, dau. of Lord Basil Hamilton, son of Wil- 
liam Duke of Hamilton. He married in 1809 
Mary-Dale, dau. of Henry Hughes, esq. of Wor- 
cester, and has left, with other issue, a son and 
successor, John Nesbitt Murray, esq. now of 
Philiphaugh. 

July 18. At Washington, aged 55, Colonel the 
Hon. George C. Washington, of Rockville, Mary- 
land, formerly member of Congress for Montgo- 
mery county ; one of the few remaining relatives 
of the great Washington. In 1852 he was nomi- 
nated by the native Americans for Vice-President, 
as a competitor with Daniel Webster, but he de- 
clined the nomination. 

July 20. At Washington, Major-General Nathan 
Towson, Paymaster-general of the army of the 
United States. 

July 23. At sea, on board the Bengal steamer, 
off Ceylon, aged 24, Harry C. Saunders, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, second son of Charles A. 
Saunders, esq. of Westbourne Lodge. 

July 24. At La Chine, near Montreal, aged 33, 
Anne, wife of Edward M. Hopkins, esq. eldest 
dau. of Capt. Ogden, Sheriff of Three Rivers, 
Canada. 

July 2%. At Quebec, of cholera, Lieut.-Col. 
George Hogarth, C.B. of H.M. 26th Regt. He was 
appointed Ensign 1825, Lieutenant 1829, Captain 

1839, Major 1846, Lieut.-Colonel 1846. He served 
in the China campaign in various actions, and 
commanded the left wing of the 26th at the assault 
of the city of Chin Kiang Foo. He had the China 
medal. 

July 26. At Hamburg, aged nearly 19, Ulysses- 
Borr, only son of Edward Digby, esq. R.N. of Os- 
berston House, Kildare, and Plymouth, Devon. 

At Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
aged 27, Henry, fourth son of John Melhuish, esq. 
of Upper Tooting. 

At Nice, in her 67th year, Mary Sabilia, wife of 
Vincent Novello, esq. 

July 31. On board H.M. ship Furious, in the 
Black Sea, aged 29, John Walrond Cleave, esq. R.N. 

At Darlington, Canada West, aged 33, John- 
Henry, third son of the late William Holmes, esq. 
of Erookfield, near Arundel, Sussex. 

At the British Camp, Light Division, in Turkey, 
of cholera, Charles Henry Massy, esq. 77th Regt. 
eldest son of John Massy, of Kingswell House, 
Tipperary. 

Lately, At Naples, aged 52, Zenaida Charlotte 
Julia Bonaparte, Princess of Canino. She was 
born at Paris July 8, 1802, the elder dau. of 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, by Julia Maria 
Clary, sister of the present Queen Dowager of 
Sweden, the widow of Bernadotte. She was mar- 
ried at Brussels on the 20th June, 1822, to her 
cousin Charles, son of Lucien Prince of Canino, 
and to which title he succeeded in 1840. She 
had twelve children: eight of whom are still 
living, three sons and five daughters. The three 
elder daughters are the Marchioness of Roc- 
cagiovine, the Countess Primoli, and the Countess 
de Campello. The eldest son is the Prince de 
Musignano. The princess was a highly educated 
and accomplished woman, speaking Italian, Ger- 
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man, and English equally well. Her charitable 
disposition, the goodness of her heart, and her 
mental abilities, rendered her society delightful. 

Henry J. Baldwin, esq. Commissioner of the In- 
solvent Court in Ireland (salary 2000/.). He 
was the law adviser of the Castle during the 
stormy period of the State Trials in 1848-9, and 
at one time was named for the office of Solicitor- 
General. 

Hugh Barton, esq. of Straffan, Kildare. He 
has died possessed of personalty estimated at 
100,0002. 

Georgiana, widow of the Rey. Nathaniel Dimock, 
of East Malling. She has bequeathed 1,000/. 
to the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the like sum to the Society for the 
Propagation’ of the Gospel. 

Mr. William Fontaine. During a very few years 
he established and successfully conducted no 
fewer than fifteen separate places of business in 
London, as a soap-maker, tallow-chandler, and 
oilman ; and he has died worth 16,0007. personalty, 
which he has bequeathed to his widow. 

Mary Anne, wife of Thomas Haire, M.D. of 
Lewes. She has bequeathed to the Blind Asy- 
lum 500/., to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 200/., 
to the Sailors’ Female Orphan Home Institution 
200/., Royal Asylum for Destitute Females, 200/., 
Society for the Protection of Females, 200/., Infant 
Orphan Asylum, 200/., Philanthropic Society, 200/., 
Guardian Society, London, 200/., Sussex County 
Hospital, 2007., Society for aiding Foreigners in 
Distress, 1007. and the Lewes Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, 807. 

At Denny, co. Stirling, aged 91, Mr. Robert 
Kerr, who married six wives. 

Grogan Morgan, esq. a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county of Wexford. 

In George-st. Euston-sq. aged 29, Capt. Robert 
Hole Walters, 3ist Regt. He entered the service 
in 1843, and in 1851 with the 73rd Regt. served 
in the Kafir war, where he was severely wounded 
on the 10th September. 

Aug. 1. In Queen’s-sq. Westminster, aged 74, 
Thomas Elde Darby, esq. He was educated at 
Cambridge; and, being one of the detenus at Ver- 
dun, was long a prisoner in France. He subse- 
quently held an official appointment under our 
Ambassador at Paris; and for forty years few 
mixed more generally with all classes of public 
men. He enjoyed a pension for his services. 
Mrs. Eleanor Darby, author of “ The Sweet 
South” and other poems, is left his widow, with 
four children. 

At Toronto, the Hon. Robert Sympson Jameson, 
late Attorney-Gen. and Chancellor of Canada. 

At Therapta, aged 51, Gilbert Farquhar Mathi- 
son, esq. of the Old Palace, Richmond. 

Aug.2. At Chudleigh, aged 23, Frederick- 
William, only son of the late Rear-Adm. Andrew, 

B 


At the Camp, Monastere, Turkey, aged 42, Major 
George Charles Rawdon Levinge, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, next brother and heir presump- 
tive to Sir Richard Levinge, of Knockdrin castle, 
co. Westmeath, Bart. He was the second son of 
the late Sir Richard, by the Hon. Elizabeth-Anne 
Parkyns, eldest dau. of Thomas-Boothby first Lord 
Rancliffe. He commanded the Royal Artillery 
during the whole of the Kafir campaign under Sir 
Benj. D’Urban in 1835. He died from an over- 
dose of opium, administered by himself in an 
attack of diarrhoea. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, aged 31, David 
James Miller, formerly of Wapping-wall, ship- 
builder. He was drowned by the capsizing of a 
yacht, in which he was sailing on the bay. 

Aug. 4. At Varna, aged 32, George Potter, esq. 
Commander of the Australian Royal Mail Com- 
pany’s steam transport Sydney. 

Aug. 5. At Durris House, near Aberdeen, aged 
81, Anthony Mactier, esq. 

_dug.6. Of cholera, in the English camp at 
Kosliska, Turkey, aged 29, Serjeant Frederick 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XLII. 
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William Cave, of the 75th Regt. third son of Mr 
George Cave, auctioneer, Wisbech. 

At Castellamare, near Naples, aged 24, William 
Fowler Jones, esq. Capt. 57th Regt. youngest son 
of the late William Fowler Jones, esq. of Ash- 
hurst Park, Kent. 

At Leckie, the widow of Charles Alex. Moir, 
esq. of that place. 
oun Munich, Daniel Solomon, Baron de Salis 

lio. 

Aug.7. At Montreal, Canada East, aged 38, 
John William Johnstone, Capt. 26th Regt. 

At Biarrits, near Bayonne, aged 18, Harriet 
Cecilia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Fred. J. H. Reeves, 
of East Sheen. 

Aug. 8. At St. Louis, Mobile, in America, Mr. 
Henry Lynne. He served under Macready during 
his management of Drury-lane Theatre, and sub- 
sequently starred at the Princess’s with Miss 
Cushman and Mr. Wallack. Latterly, he has 
been successful in America. He was a man ofin- 
telligence, and at one time edited a Hampshire 


paper. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 60, D. Fraser, esq. 
C.E. late of Islington, London. 

At Charmouth, Miss Hull, sister of Dr. Hull. 

At Tunbridge-wells, George Hope Skead, esq. 
R.N., Secretary to the R.N. Benevolent Society. 

At Brixton, aged 48, Frances-Sarah, eldest dau. 
of William Stevens, esq. 

Aug. 9. On board 11.M.S. Royal George, in the 
Baltic, aged 23, Lieut. Thomas Mallock Frampton 
Bond, R.N. second son of the late Charles Bond, 
esq. of Axminster. Whilst on the island of Nargen, 
with a party of his shipmates, he was accidentally 
and mortally wounded by a shot from a pistol 
in the hands of a companion. 

At Bournemouth, James Bryden, esq. of Cleve- 
land-terrace, Hyde Park. 

At Deptford parsonage, aged 17, Henry Waller, 
second son of the Rev. W. Hi. P. Bulmer, incum- 
bent of Deptford. 

At Langley, Bucks, at the Rev. Henry Fyffe’s, 
Mary-Ann, widow of J. F. Edginton, esq. 

At Brighton, of apoplexy, while bathing, the 
wife of Robert Lewis, esq. of Maddox-st. 

At Tiverton, aged 21, Henry Stuart, 5th son of 
the late William Stillman, esq. surgeon, of Steeple 
Ashton, Wilts. 

Aug. 10. At Egham, aged 74, Miss Ann H. EF, 
Allport. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Anne, widow of Charles 
Bayley, esq. only dau, of John Gaunt, esq. of Den- 
ham Mount, Bucks. 

At the residence of Thomas Robinson, esq. aged 
85, Ann, widow of Alexander Hutchison, esq. of 
Clapton and Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, 

At Kreuznach-on-the-Rhine, aged 63, Frederick 
Henry Lindsay, esq. First Assistant to the Mili- 
tary Secretary at the Horse Guards. 

At New Brighton, aged 48, Edward Rogers, of 
Stourbridge, youngest son of the late Daniel 
Rogers, esq. of Wassel-grove. 

Aug. 11. Aged 65, Elizabeth, relict of W. J. 
Ebden, gent. of Fressingfield. 

In Chester-terrace, Eaton-sq. Major Henry Gor- 
don, 38th M.N.I. son of the late Col. Rt. Gordon, 
23d Light Dragoons. He was a cadet of 1826, 
Captain in the Madras army 1842, in his regiment 
1845, 

Aged 33, Maria, wife of the Rev. John Lock- 

ood 


wood, 

At Dawlish, Eliza, wife of the Rey. John Mar- 
tin, M.A. 

At Portici, near Naples, of cholera, aged 53, the 
Chevalier Macedonio Melloni. He was born at 
Parma, and appointed Director of the Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory on the summit of Mount Vesuvius 
in 1839, on the recommendation of Arago and Hum- 
boldt, but dismissed from political motives. He 
had received the gold Rumford medal from the 
Royal Society of London, and was well known to 
Professor Faraday, Dr. Brewster, and other scien- 
tific men in England. 
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In the island of Ischia, aged 87, Fras. Moore, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 61, George Rowning, esq. of 
Ayr, N.B., formerly of Newmarket. 

In Bedford-st. Covent-garden, aged 91, Mr. 
Samuel Rogers, surgeon, formerly of Hendon and 
Kilburn. 

James Sutton, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

At Lossiemouth, near Elgin, N.B. aged 71, 
William Thorn, esq. retired Paymaster R.N. 

In Chester-sq. aged 74, Louisa, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Vialls, and dau. of the late Mr. Ser- 
jeant Marshall. 

Aug. 12. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lieut.-Col. 
Charies Brook, of the Madras Army (retired 1828). 

At Paravadi, Bulgaria, of cholera, aged 28, Capt. 
Wm. Wentworth Grant Dilke, of the 77th Regt. 
only son of William Dilke, esq. of Chichester. 

At Ledsund, on board H.M.S. “ James Watt,” 
Baltic Fleet, after an attack of cholera, aged 13, 
Alfred Manners Fairlie, Naval Cadet, third son of 
John Fairlie, esq. Cheveley-park, Newmarket. 
The deceased was buried, with full naval honours, 
in one of the Aland Isles. 

At Harrington-st. Hampstead-road, aged 46, 
Mr. Charles James Fox, late of Warminster. 

Aged 20, John-Henry, son of Joseph Lamb, esq. 
J.P. of Axwell Park, Durham. His death was 
caused by lock-jaw, arising from injuries received 
by the explosion of his powder-fiask in an attempt 
to destroy a wasps’-nest. 

At the residence of his mother, Chew Magna, 
aged 31, Alfred Milward, esq. of Clifton, and late 
of Keynsham, Somerset. 

Aged 71, Samuel Shaen, esq. of Crix, Essex. 

At Finchley, at the residence of W. P. Rew, esq. 
aged 64, Euphemia, relict of William Sibbald, esq. 
M.D. of Maidstone, late Physician to the Forces. 

Aged 27, Henry Delmar Van Toll, esq. of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, late of the 74th Highlanders. 

At the camp, Guerekier, near Varna, Lieut. 
William Turner, 93d Highlanders, eldest son of 
the late Major-Gen. William Turner, C.B. Col. Ist 
Bombay Cavalry. 

At Freckenham, aged 69, Phebe, widow of 
William Westrope, gent. of Freckenham Hall. 

Aug.13. At Hastings, aged 64, Francis-George- 
Charles Briand, esq. of Park-terr. Highbury. 

At Barrington-park, the Right Hon. Frances 
dowager Lady Dynevor. She was the third dau. 
of Thomas first Viscount Sydney, by Elizabeth 
eldest dau, and coh. of Richard Powys, esq. of 
Hintlesham, Suffolk; and was sister to Mary- 
Elizabeth Countess of Chatham and Harriet- 
Catharine Duchess of Buccleuch. She was mar- 
ried in 1794, and left a widow in 1852, having had 
issue the present Lord Dynevor and many other 
children. 

At Munich, Anne, wife of William Earle, esy. 
of Liverpool. 

At the Parsonage, Owston, co. Leic. aged 16, 
Jane, fourth dau, of the Rey. Charles Heycock. 

At Heavitree, aged 86, Elizabeth, widow of 
—_ James, M.D. and mother of Mrs. Hovenden, 

ath. 

Aged 53, Alice-Usher, wife of William Perrott 
Ingram, esq. of Rawcliffe, near Goole. 

Aged 64, Thomas Page, esq. of Southgate-road, 
Islington, late of Abbot’s Hall, Mistley, Essex. 

At Islington, aged 35, Sarak-Lucy, widow of 
Thomas Robert Rackstrow, esq. of Hamilton-pl. 
New-road. 

At Milton, near Sittingbourne, George Ray, esq. 
and on the 17th, aged 61, Elizabeth, his widow. 

Aged 42, the wife of J.C. Robinson, esq. of 
Syston, Leic. fourth dau. of the late Philip Gil- 
bert, esq. of Old Brompton. 

At the residence of the Rev. J. J. Rowe, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter, aged 87, Elizabeth, widow of Hugh 
James, M.D. of Jamaica. 

In Brook-st. Hanover-sq. aged 66, Catherine, 
widow of Stanley Stokes, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 

Aug. 14. At Bideford, aged 54, William Bailey, 
esq. for many years a wine-merchant of that town. 
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At East Barnet, aged 56, Maria, relict of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Edw. Barnes, G.C.B. who died in 1838: 
see his memoir in our vol. x. p. 320. 

At Norwich, aged 38, Robert George Canham, 
esq. late of Hilgay, Norfolk. 

Aged 35, Mr. A. Cooke, one of the principal per- 
formers at Astley’s Amphitheatre, and brother of 
the proprietor. He died of Asiatic cholera, having 
been seized with premonitory symptoms on the 
previous day while in a railway train between 
Margate and London. He has left a very nume- 
rous family. 

Aged 50, John J. Cremer, esq. late of Brompton. 

At Stoke, near Plymouth, aged 73, Thomas Cum- 
ming, esq. 

At Richmond, Miss Ann Helder, of New Or- 
mond-st. . 

In Middleton-road, Dalston, Philip Israel, esq. 
many years resident in Hull. 

At Walthamstow, Miss Laprimaudaye. 

At Glenariff, co. Antrim, in his 82d year, Ran- 
dell M‘Donnell, esq. He was the fifth son of John 
M‘Donnell, of Glenariff, and cousin to the Hon. 
Alex. M‘Donnell, of Tyrone House, Dublin. He 
married a niece of Alex. M‘Donnell, esq. Glass- 
mullin, and leaves three daughters and two sons. 
The latter are, Alexander of Great Denmark-st. 
Dublin, and John, a Captain in the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen. 

Aged 74, George Hansom Millman, esq. of Ches- 
ter-pl. Lambeth, and late of Chartham Deanery, 
Kent. 

At Brompton, aged 66, Ann, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Robt. Outlaw, Rector of Longford, Salop. 

At Tiverton, aged 86, Peter Taylor Robertson, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 8th Regt. 

At Gallipoli, aged 24, Capt. Samuel B. Mooly 
Skinner, 4th Foot, only son of the late Capt. Skin- 
ner, late of the 26th Regt. 

Aug. 15, At Hammersmith, Maria, relict of 
Wm. Brien, esq. of Bath. 

Emilie-Catherine, third dau. of John Frederick 
William Fesenmeyer, esq. of Park-terr. Highbury. 

At Brompton, aged 65, Euphan, widow of Lieut. 
William Firman, R.N. 

At his residence, Hall Cross Hill, Doncaster, 
aged 67, John Hargrove, esq. formerly one of the 
proprietors of the York Herald. 

In Upper Seymour-street West, Connaught-sq. 
aged 80, James Loveday, esq. 

In New-st. Spring-gardens, aged 19, Emmeline- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Charles Scott 
Stokes, esq. 

At Waddon Lodge, Croydon, aged 78, David 
Taylor, esq. of Aden-terr. Stoke Newington. 

At Varna, of cholera, while serving as Assistant 
Commissary of Ordnance, aged 31, Henry Wright, 
esq. late of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, third 
son of Augustus Wright, esq. Ordnance Store- 
keeper, Priddy’s Hard. 

Killed by a cannon shot at the taking of Bomar- 
sund, aged 19, the Hon. Cameron Wrottesley, 
Lieut. R.E. youngest son of Lord Wrottesley. 

Aug. 16. At Albury, Collings M. Carre, esq. 

At Holford house, near Bridgwater, aged 83, 
George Haynan, esq. a kind friend of the neigh- 
bouring poor. He has left a widow. 

At Broughty-ferry, David Hunter, esq. son of 
the late Gen. Hunter, of Burnside, Forfarshire. 

At Erith, Kent, Richard Lott Knight, esq. late 
75th Reg. He was placed on the half-pay of the 
2d Foot in 1823. 

In Lendon, of epilepsy, aged 45, Joseph Slater, 
esq. only son of the late Joseph Slater, esq. of 
Newman-street, Oxford-street. 

Aged 85, Harriett, relict of the Rev. Wetenhall 
Sneyd, Vicar of Newchurch, Isle of Wight. 

At Hackney, in consequence of having been 
knocked down by an omnibus, Captain Spear- 
man, Royal Eng. He served for many years in 
Canada, and was the author of a work on For- 
tification, which is held in great esteem by the 
military profession. 

At Norwich, Lieut.-Col. Partlett Starling, late 
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of the 32d Bengal N. Inf. He was at the taking 
of Bhurtpore, and wounded in the leg by a stray 
shot, after the battle was supposed to be concluded. 

In Park-place, Paddington-green, aged 65, John 
Watson, esq. solicitor. 

At Bognor, Mary, wife of the Venerable John 
Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

Aug. 17. At Walmer, aged 67, Ann-Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Boyes, esq. 

At Camden-road-villas, near Highgate, Anna 
Maria, widow of James Carter, esq. of Portsmouth. 

At Westcott, near Collumpton, Eliza Lawrence, 
wife (for upwards of fifty-three years) of J. W. 
Crosse, esq. 

At Darlington, aged 45, John Dalton, esq. 
youngest son of the late Rey. James Dalton, Rector 
of Croft. 

At Charlton King’s, Glouc. Frances, dau. of the 
late Rev. Anthony Freston, Rector of Edgeworth. 

At Brighton, Archibald Grahame, esq. of Great 
George-street, Westminster. 

At Freshford, near Bath, aged 79, Alice, relict 
of George Lander, esq. 

At the Elms, near Maldon, Essex, John Piggot, 


esq. 

At Eastbourne, at an advanced age, Frances, 
widow of Capt. William Syme, R.N. 

Aug. 18. At Greenwich, aged 75, Henry La 
Grange Dougan, esq. late brevet Major 4th Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Ramsgate, aged 14 months, Edmund, young- 
est child of Sir Robert Gerrard. 

At Camberwell, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Hudson, esq. late of the East India House. 

At Lewes, aged 35, G. B. Marshall, esq. archi- 
tect, Connaught-terr. Edgware-road. 

Aug. 19. At Halesworth, aged 86, Elizabeth, 
eldest sister of Robert Baas, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict 
of Robert Farthing Beauchamp, esq. of Walford 
House, Somersetsh. 

At Sheffield, aged 74, William Blackwell, esq. 

In Norfolk-cresc. Hyde-park, aged 52, Thomas 
Carfrae, esq. 

At Woodlands, near Doncaster, aged 62, Hannah- 
Mary-de-Cardonnel, relict of J. E. G. Elmsall, esq. 

Aged 85, Martha, relict of John Farran, esq. of 
Chester-pl. Kennington. 

In London, aged 30, Mary-Annette, wife of Jo- 
seph Holt, esq. Headingly Cliff, near Leeds. 

At Mells Park, aged 8 months, Edward-Strang- 
ways, son of the Rev. John Horner. 

At the residence of her brother, Newick, Sussex, 
aged 21, Jane-Joan, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut. Edward Jenkins, R.N. and granddau. of 
the late Thomas Nash, esq. of Walberton, Sussex. 

At Camberwell, aged 83, Mary-Bingham, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. Rector 
of All Saints, Southampton. 

At Southampton, aged 68, Elsey, widow of Wil- 
liam Morrice, esq. of Cornwall-terr. Regent’s-park. 

At Bagneres de Bigorre, Hautes Pyrenees, aged 
26, Catherine.Jane, wife of Capt. W. P. Pollock, 
h. p. R. Art. dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Carlile Pollock. 

At Nantloe, near Helston, Sibella, widow of 

Richard Tyacke, esq. of Godolphin, Cornwall. 

At Skelton, in Cleveland, aged 87, Susan-Mary- 
Ann, relict of John Wharton, esq. of Skelton Castle, 
and formerly M.P. for Beverley. 

At Battersea, Sarah, wife of A. A. White, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late George Neville, esq. of Skel- 
brook Park. 

Aug. 20. After a few hours’ illness, Harcourt 
C. Cartwright, esq. of the firm of Mynn, Brothers, 
and Cartwright, hop merchants, Borough. 

At Great Baddow, Essex, aged 61, R. Crabb, esq. 

At Genoa, of fever, consequent on an attack of 
cholera, the Baroness Ferrari, sister to Sir Alex. 
J.E. Cockburn, Attorney-General, and niece to 
the Very Rev. Sir William Cockburn, Bart. Dean 
of York. She was the dau. of the late Alexander 
Cockburn, esq. Envoy to Columbia, by Yolande 
dau, of the Visconti de Vignier of St. Domingo; 
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and was married in 1850 to the Baron Pietro 
Francisco Ferrari, Major in the Sardinian service. 

At Broadgroves, Great Dunmow, Essex, aged 44, 
Margaret-Sophia, wife of C. L. Foakes, esq. and 
youngest dau. of Mrs. Salt, of Little Abington, 
Cambridgeshire. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 75, Richard Ham- 
mond, esq. 

At Broomfield-hall, Essex, aged 34, Elizabeth, 
wife of William Impey, a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

At Stoke by Devonport, aged 80, Frances, 
widow of John Jeffreys, esq. Lieut. R.N. formerly 
of Gosport. 

At Milton, Portsea, aged 86, Thomas Jennings 
esq. R.N. (1805). 

At Hampstead, Hannah-Maria, wife of Joseph 
Luke, esq. surgeon, Claremont-sq. Pentonville, 
and dau. of the late Capt. Robert Beaumont Gal- 
loway, R.M. 

At Blackheath, aged 30, Emma, wife of R. H. 
Rolfe, esq. 

At Brighton, Inger-Maria, wife of the Rey. 
— Davenport Whitehead, Prebendary of Lin- 
coln. 

Aug. 21. At Carlton hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 
65, Samuel Bertie Ambrosse, esq. 

In London, aged 64, Branhall Clarke, esq. 

At Sloley-house, Norfolk, Frances-Maria, relict 
of the Rev. B. Cubitt, and sister of the late Henry 
Kirke White. 

At Hazel Hall, Guildford, aged 67, Rowland 
Goldhawk, esq. 

At the Camp, Giveckla, near Varna, of dysen- 
tery, Lieut. Francis Joseph Harrisson, 79th High- 
landers, second son of E. Harrisson, esq. Tole- 
thorpe House, near Stamford. 

In Albion-pl. Hyde Park-sq. aged 66, Sophia, 
relict of John Morgan, esq. of Bath. 

At his residence, Prince’s-road, Kennington, 
aged 33, Mr. George Hobart Nibbs, wood en- 
graver. 

In Langford-pl. Mary-Ann, widow of Savile 
Craven Henry Ogle, esq. M.P. for South North- 
umberland. 

At Chelsea, aged 75, Charles Pycroft, esq. h. p 
14th foot. 

At Hastings, aged 66, Mrs. Elizabeth Reed, of 
Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, and relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Reed. 

In Jermyn-st. of Asiatic cholera, Mrs. Smith, 
wife of Matthew Smith, esq. of Sheffield. 

At Caversham-rise, Oxon, aged 20,John Thomas, 
second son of the late John Stephens, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 75, John Symonds, esq. late of 
Oxford. 

At Varna, from an attack of cholera, in nine 
hours, Col. Walter Trevelyan, of the second bat- 
talion of the Coldstream Guards. He was the 
second son of the late Rev. Walter Trevelyan (son 
of Sir John Trevelyan, 4th Bart. M.P. for Somerset,) 
by Charlotte, third dau. of John Hudson, esq. of 
Bessingby, co. York, afterwards Lady Carington. 

Aug. 22. At Bayswater, aged 84, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. George Atkinson, of Margate. 

At Belfast, Jane, wife of William Boyd, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Christopher Magnay, esq. 
of East-hill, Wandsworth. 

At Bengeworth, Worc. aged 80, Thomas Beale 
Cooper, esq. M.D. for nearly 50 years a magistrate 
for the counties of Worcester and Gloucester. 

At Larkfield, Chepstow, aged 62, Robt. Evans, 
esq. 

‘Kt Taunton, Caroline, widow of Capt. Richard 
Falkland, R.N. 

At Cambridge, aged 55, Isaac Fisher, esq. in 
the Commission of the Peace for the borough of 
Richmond, an alderman of that borough, and 
manager of the Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank. 

At Camberwell-grove, aged 83, Mrs. Hall, relict 
of Dr. Hall, late of Dulwich. 

Aged 67, John Allnatt Hedges, esq. Town Clerk 
of Wallingford. 

At Woodford, of cholera, aged 71, Mr. William 
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Hedges, chymist ; and on the following day, aged 
64, Ann Hedges, his widow. 

At Whitby, suddenly, aged 63, Philip Heselton, 
esq. late of Great Ayton, Cleveland. 

At Sydenham, Eleanor, youngest dau. of Lau- 
rence Latter, esq. of Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Aged 72, Miss Lydia Leete, of Westminster. 

At Binfield, aged 79, Ann, relict of Charles 
Lewes Parker, esq. of the Royal Military College. 

In Westbourne Park-terrace, aged 57, Charles 
Crawford Parks, esq. late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Scarborough, aged 25, Ann, relict of Samuel 
Patchett, esq. of Bramley, dau. of the late John 
Husler, esq. of Weetwood. 

In Devonshire-st. aged 68, Hy. Barnet Rees, esq. 

At her residence, Norton, near Malton, aged 68, 
Mrs. Ann Rigg, widow of Mr. John Rigg, of the 
Fishergate Nurseries, near York, six of whose 
family were accidentally drowned in the river 
Ouse, on the 19th Aug. 1830. 

At Yeovil, in her80th year, Miss Standard. 

eed Irene, youngest daughter of Frank W. 
Sykes, e 

At Cookham Ilouse, 
wife of Richard Tull, esq. 

Near Grimston-park, Lord Londesborough’s 
seat, aged 31, Mr. Chas. Armstrong, of Manches- 
ter, principal cornet-a-piston in his lordship’s pri- 
vate band, also of Mr. Kohler’s band. 

Aug. 23. In Denbigh-st. aged 57, George Beck- 
ham, esq. one of Her Majesty’s State Pages. 

At Wincanton, aged 53, William Keal Biging, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Edinburgh, the Right Mon. Frances Harrict, 
Countess of Caithness. She was the youngest 
dau. and co-heir of the Very Rev. William Leigh, 
Dean of Hereford, and was in 1813 married to 
the Earl of Caithness, by whom she leaves issue 
two sons. 

At Sible Hedingham, aged 36, Frederick Nunn 
Fitch, esq. surgeon (M.R.C.S. 1838), President of 
the Colchester Medical Society, 1854-5. 

Aged 78, Amelia, relict of Richard Gott, esq. of 
Maize-hill, Greenwich, and formerly of Shrubb’s- 
hill House, Sunning-hill. 

At Great Bookham, Elvina-Rainier, wife of the 
Rev. W. Heberden. 

At Broughton, Kent, aged 65, Solomon Knight, 
esq. of the Wandsworth-road. 

At Forston, aged 33, James Harold Blair Sandon, 
esq. son of B. Sandon, esq. of St. James’s, Medical 
Superintendent of the Dorset County Asyluin. 

At Long Witton, Edward Spencer Trevelyan, 
third son of the late Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. of 
Wallington, Northumberland. He married in 1833 
Catharine-Anne, dau. of John Forster, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Hayes-park, near Uxbrid; Ze, aged 
™ Capt. William Baker, formerly of H.M.’s 34th 

‘oot. 

At Dunmow, aged 71, 
Olives-farm. 

At Thornton, near Pickering, aged 64, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. II. Bellerby, of York, bookseller. 

At Walton-park, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
James W. Campbell, esq. of Walton-park. 

Near Varna, of cholera, aged 28, Capt. George 
Duckworth, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, eldest 
son of William Duckworth, esq. of Beechwood, 
New Forest. 

At Stockwell, Licut.-Col. Folch, eldest son of 
the late Field-Marshal Folch, of the Spanish 
Army, Governor of West Florida. 

At Margate, aged 9, Charlotte-Biundell, fourth 
dau. of Lord Marcus Hill. 

At Buckhill House, Wilts, Elizabeth, wife of 
William Hodgson, esq. of Lewisham, and Great 
James-st. Bedford-row. 

At Clifton, Jane, widow of Edward Kentish, esq. 
M.D. of Bristol, dau. of the late Robert Rankin, 
esq. of Newcastle. 

Aged 67, Thomas Parker, esq. of Hanover-cot- 
tages, St. John’s-wood. 

At Weston Lodge, Weston-super-Mare, aged 66, 


Serks, aged 46, Sarah, 


John Barnard, esq. 
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Francis Hutchinson Synge, esq. a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of Somerset. He was the se- 
cond son of the late Sir Robert Synge, Bart. by 
Margaret, dau. of Theobald Wolfe, esq. uncle of 
Arthur Lord Kilwarden; and married in 1819 
Mary-Anne, dau. of John Paget, esq. of Cranmore 
Hall, Som. who is left his widow. Mr. Synge had 
resided more than twenty years at Weston-super- 
Mare, and contributed much to its prosperity ; and 
two years ago a silver candelabrum was presented 
to him by his fellow-townsmen. 

At Prittlewell, Essex, aged 54, Lieut. George 
Walter, R.M. 

Aug. 25. Aged 77, Mary, relict of Henry Ag- 
lionby, esq. of Nunnery, M.P. for the Eastern 
division of Cumberland. She was the 2d dau. of 
John Matthews, esq. of Wigton Hall, was married 
in 1814, and left a widow in 1840, having had issue 
three daughters. 

At Edinburgh, aged 61, Dandeson Coates Bell, 
late Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals at Bombay. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Julia, dau. of the late 
Charles Borradaile, esq. 

At Eastfield, near York, aged 88, Isabella, relict 
of the Rev. James Britton, D.D. Vicar of Boscall 
and Acklam, Yorkshire. 

At Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 82, Mary, widow of 
Stephen Child, esq. 

At Bicester, aged 43, Mary-Ann, wife of William 
Foster, esq. 

At Kingillie House, Inverness-shire, Josephine, 
2nd dau. of W. H. Hyett, esq. of Painswick, Glouc, 
Aged 50, John Matthews, esq. sol. of Oxford. 

Henrietta-Walker, wife of the Rev. G. H. Parker, 
incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Bethnal-green, dau. 
of the late W. Moore, esq. of Kirby-Muxloe, Leic. 

Aged 32, Harriet, wife of Edward W. Plowright, 
esq. of Jolin-st. Bedford-row. 

At the house of his son-in-law Mr. J. T. Adey, 
Devizes, aged 81, R. H. Weston, esq. 

In Dorset-sq. aged 61, Henry Worsley, esq. 

Aug. 26. Surviving his brother only seven weeks, 
aged 28, Edward-Henry, eldest son of Edward 

Robert Butler, esq. of Cromwell Hall, Finchley. 

At the Manor-house, Ottery St. Mary, aged 59, 
Francis George Coleridge, esq. 

In Pimlico, aged 52, W. F. Eaton, esq 

At Balham, Ann-Maria, eldest dau. 4 the late 
Thomas Gaitskell, esq. 

At Axwell-park, aged 20, John-Henry, third 
surviving son of Joseph Lamb, esq. 

At Llandidno, N.W. drowned while bathing, 
aged 17, James-Falconer, fifth son of the Rev. 
George Pearson, Rector of Castle Camps, and 
brother to Mr. Pennant Pearson, who succeeded, 
on the decease of Lady Feilding, to a part of the 
estates of the late David Pennant, esq. in Flint- 
shire. He had greatly distinguished himself as a 
scholar of the Charter House. 

At Sandgate, aged 60, Susanna, wife of John 
Allen Shuter, esq. 

At Crediton, aged 58, Mary, wife of George 
Tanner, esq. 

Aug. 27. In Thurloe-sq. aged 93, Frances, 
widow of Capt. Dickinson, R.N. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 71, Mary, widow 
of Henry Hepworth Doughty, esq. and relict of 
Thos.Chippen Faulconer,esq.of Newhaven, Sussex. 

Aged 70, James Dunford, esq. Great Newport 
street, Leicester square. 

Aged 37, Mr. Robert Macfarlane, of Byersgreen, 
co. Durham, surgeon, in consequence of being 
thrown from his dog-cart. 

At this residence at Castaniotiza, in Negropont, 
murdered by Greek brigands, aged 30, Henry 
Leeves, esq. British consular agent in that island, 
and his wife, the daughter of Samuel Fletcher, 
esq. of Broomfield, Cheetham, near Manchester, 
to whom he was married about eighteen months 
ago. He was the son of a former chaplain of the 
British mission at Athens. 

In Palace-st. Canterbury, Mr. Henry Palmer, 
Professor of Music, and for many years leader of 
the orchestra of the Canterbury Catch Club, 
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At Camden-road villas, aged 85, Robert Poult- 
ney, esq. 

In Gerrard-st. Soho, aged 34, Charles Watkins 
Tilly, surgeon, eldest son of the late Charles Tilly, 
esq. Comm. R.N. 

In France, Paymaster Charles Fox Turner, 
R.N. late of the Vulture. 

In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. aged 63, Thomas 
Weatherall, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 73, Benjamin Williams, esq. 
late of Whitehall. 

Aug. 28. At Homburg, John Henry Cochrane, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 

At the Green, Richmond, Surrey, aged 52, Ed- 
ward Collins, esq. 

— Cowley, of Winslow, Bucks, M.R.C.S. 
and L.S.A. 

In Euston-pl. aged 57, Stephen Geary, architect. 

At Tipton, Devon, aged 66, Elizabeth-Anne, 
widow of Major R. B. Hunt, R.A. eldest child of 
the late Samuel Archer, esq. of Trelaske. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 75, Miss 
Hurle. 

James Laurie, esq. author of ** The Universal 
Exchange Tables,” and other similar works. 

At Paddington, at an advanced age, James Pyke, 
esq. chief accountant of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company. 

In Bayswater-terrace, Miss Eliza M. Nichol, last 
surviving child of the Rev. John Nichol, Warne- 
ford, Northumberland. 

At Ramsgate, aged 37, Ellen, wife of Thomas 
Sharwood, esq. of Aldersgate-st. and dau. of Ben- 
jamin Kennedy, esq. of Surbiton-hill, Surrey. 

At Hatfield Peverel, Essex, of cholera, aged 17, 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau.; on the same even- 
ing, aged 42, Charlotte, eldest dau.; Aug. 29, 
aged 64, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Shelley; and on 
Aug. 31, aged 67, Mr. Shelley, grocer. 

At the rectory, Hanwood, Salop, Charlotte Ger- 
trude, wife of the Rev. Edward Warter. 

At Battersea, Sarah, wife of A. A. White, esq. 
H.M. Customs, and eldest dau. of the late George 
Nevile, esq. of Skelbroke-park, Yorkshire. Also, 
within a fortnight previous, their two youngest 
children, Arthur, aged 2, and Herbert, aged 2 
months. 

Aug. 29. At Ramsgate, Matilda-Dorothy, wife 
of Henry Ridley Beal, esq. of Stoke Newington, 
and Bedford Row. 

Aged 67, Mr. Samuel Chitney, many years 
training-groom and jockey, of Newmarket. 

At the vicarage, Pucklechurch, Glouc. the resi- 
dence of her son, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rey. Thomas Coney, of Batcombe, Somerset. 

At Hampton Wick, aged 71, Major-Gen. John 
Edward Jones, Colonel-Commandant of the 13th 
Battalion of the Royal Artillery. 

At East Woodhay House, aged 59, Cuthbert 
Johnson, esq. late of Wallington, Berks. 

At Birkenhead, aged 27, Hamilton Laird, esq. 

At Bere Regis, Dorset, aged 16, Sarah-Janc- 
Carrington, only dau. of the Rev. Carrington 
Ley, Vicar. 

At Hillingdon-grove, Middlesex, aged 77, Major 
Charles Stuart. 

At Dover, aged 71, Charles Vardon, esq. for- 
merly of Battersea-rise, and Gloucester-pl. Port- 


man-sq. 

At Rugby, Mary, wife of D. Torrance, esq. M.D. 

At the seat of the Marquis of Sligo, Westport, 
Augusta-Vesey, the second dau. of Col. Hugh 
Baillie, of Red Castle, Ross-shire. 

Aug. 30. George Leeke Baker, esq. of Hyde- 
park-sq. and Hartley Grange, Hants. 

At Brentford, aged 72, Thomas Brunt, esq. late 
of the Royal Horse Guards. 

At Edinburgh, Eliza-Anne, dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Ferguson, of Pitfour, by the Hon. Elizabeth Jane 
Rowley, dau. of Clotworthy first Lord Langford. 

oy Petworth, aged 72, the relict of the Rev. 


. Fry. 
At Woodstock, aged 20, Benjamin, eldest son of 
Benjamin Holloway, esq. solicitor. 
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Ada-Susannah, dau. of Augustus Samuel Per- 
kins, esq. of Chipstead, Kent. 

Suddenly, aged 51, Henry George Read, esq.; and 
on the 3ist, aged 73, George Read, esq. both of 
Northumberland-pl. Commercial-road East. 

At Scotts’ Lodge, Knockholt, near Sevenoaks, 
Charles Ronalds, esq. of Guildford-st. 

At Sandgate, aged 27, Mary-Elizabeth, onl 
dau. of the late John Westlake, esq. of Lostwithiel, 
and afterwards of Cambridge. 

At Hovingham, Yorkshire, aged 87, Anne, relict 
of the Rev. George Worsley, M.A. Rector of Stone- 
grove and Scawtor, dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Cayley, Bart. of Brompton. 

At Kennington, Frances, wife of John Wright, 
esq. Malta. 

Aug. 31. At Barnes, aged 49, the wife of Tho- 
mas Allom, esq. architect. ‘ 

At Dover, Alicia-Arabella, wife of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Francis Cockburn. She was the dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Sandys, by Lady Frances-Alicia, 
dau. of Charles 3d Earl Tankerville. 

At Noranside House, Forfarshire, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of Sir George Macpherson Grant, of Ballin- 
dalloch and Invereshie, the first Baronet. She 
was the eldest dau. of Thomas Carnegie, esq. of 
Craigo, co. Forfar; was married in 1803, and left 
a widow in 1846, having had issue Sir John the 
late Baronet, two other sons, and three daugh- 
ters. 

At Lucker, near Belford, aged 27, Maria-Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. George Prince Hall. 

At Dover, Mabella, dau. of the late Richard 
Salisbury, esq. 

Aged 65, Joseph Shaw, esq. of Thornhill-square, 
Islington. 

At Clifton, aged 55, Frances-Westby, widow of 
Lord William Somerset. She was the daughter 
of Henry Brady, esq. of the county of Clare; 
was married first to Cornelius O’Callaghan, esq. 
of Ballynahinch, and in 1844 became the second 
wife of the Rey. Lord William Somerset, who died 
in Jan. 1851. 

Aged 54, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Spencer, 
esq. surgeon, Earl Shilton. 

At Greenwich, John Griffith Williams, esq. sur- 
geon It.N. second son of the late William Williams, 
esq. of Cefn-y-Cwmmwd, Anglesea, Wales. 

Lately. In the Isle of Wight, W. Bardwell, esq. 


.D., C.E. 

At Chicago, United States of America, George 
Lomax Brown, esq. only surviving son of the late 
J. R. Brown, esq. of Camberwell. 

Aged 47, of cholera, James Dearman, landlord 
of the Old Darnall Cricket Ground Tavern, near 
Doncaster. He commenced his cricketing career 
in 1826. At one time he was considered champion 
of England at single wicket. Having beaten all 
the players in the neighbourhood of his native 
town (Sheffield), a challenge was issued for him 
to play any man in England. The gauntlet was 
taken up by Mr. A. Mynn, who beat the Sheffield 
champion. This was the first time he had had to 
succumb in a single match. 

At Port Louis, Mauritius, of cholera, George 
Fitzgerald, esq. M.R.C.S. 

At Adelaide, Australia, aged 24, William-Platt, 
last surviving son of William Smith, esq. Mount 
Alyn, Denbighsh. formerly of Beechwood, near 
Liverpool. 

Sept. 1. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 24, 
Elizabeth-Anna-Sybill, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Anderson, esq. late of Thornton. 

At Lambeth, Mary, wife of Mr. W. Boulton, 
sculptor, &c. and only child of the late Mr. Thos, 
Bellerby, of Warwick. 

At Camberwell, aged 35, Josiah E. Denham, 
esq. of the firm of Denham and Smith, shipbrokers, 
eldest son of the late Rev. David Denham, of 
Margate and Southwark. 

Aged 39, Montague Denys, esq. late 77th Regt. 
second son of Sir George Denys, Bart. 

Franklin, youngest son of Edwin Hill, esq. of 
Bruce-castle, Tottenham. 
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At Therapia, aged 52, Gilbert Farquhar Mathi- 
son, esq. of the Old Palace, Richmond. 

At Hackney, aged 61, John Pearson, esq. 

At Crick, Northamptonsh. aged 81, Mrs. Swain- 
son, widow of John Timothy Swainson, esq. for- 
merly Secretary to H.M. Board of Customs, and 
elie of the Rev. C. L. Swainson, Rector of Crick. 

At Clifton, aged 78, Mary, widow of John Sy- 
monds, esq. late of Oxford. 

At Ealing, aged 68, Louisa Charlotte Walter ; 
also, on the 2d Sept. aged 19, Marian Charlotte 
Walter, niece of the above. 

At Bisham, Bucks, Elizabeth-Burne, wife of R. 
W. Weedon, esq. youngest dau. of George Claver- 
ing Redman, esq. of St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 

Of cholera, aged 49, John Wright, esq. of Noel- 
st. Soho, and Fulham; and, aged 23, his nephew, 
William Wright Hammond, son of Mr. W. F. 
Hammond, of Limehouse. 

. At Knightsbridge, Elizabeth-Ann, 
widow “of the late Capt. James Askey, R.N. 

At Avening-lodge, Stroud, Glouc. aged 46, James 
Harrison Cholmeley, esq. formerly Major 8th Hus- 
sars, second son of the late Sir Montague Cholme- 
ley, Bart. of Easton Hall, Linc. brother of Sir 
Montague J. Cholmeley, Bart. and brother-in-law 
of the Rev. R. Abercrombie Johnstone, Rector of 
Ingrave, Essex. 

In Berwick-st. Soho, aged 29, Charles Harrison, 
esq. surgeon. 

Aged 83, Richard Porter, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Lucerne, Switzerland, aged 33, Thomas Ed- 
ward Rendall, of Trinity college, Oxford. 

At Blackwater, Hants, aged 78, Jno. Scovell, esq. 

At Lancaster, aged 89, Lazarus Threlfall, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Stamford-hill, the widow of James 
Browne, esq. 

James Courtney, esq. of the Grove, Clapham- 
road, and Water-lane, City. 

At Westerham, Meliscent, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Drinkwater, esq. 

At Reigate, George Drummond, esq. of Brigh- 
ton, surgeon, brother to Messrs. John and William 
Drummond, solicitors, Croydon. 

At Buckland, Dover, aged 70, Sophia, eldest and 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. A. Fielding, 
Vicar of Hackington. 

At Brighton, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of Henry 
Jackson, esq. of Lewes. 

At Deal, Philip Kingsford, esq. late of St. John’s 
Coll. Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, bar- 
om. He was called to the bar Nov. 19, 
1847. 

At Little Chelsea, aged (6, Miss Mary Ann Sophia 
Lovett, youngest dau. of the late Richard Lovett, 
esq. of Tyler-street. 

At Shurland House, Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppy, 
aged 42, Jno. eldest son of the late Jno. Pratt, esq. 

In Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 84, Robert 
Pyper, esq. M.D. late 4th Dragoon Guards. 

In Great Pulteney-st. Mr. John Shorman, who, 
with his father before him, was Collector of Taxes 
in St. James’s parish, for at least 40 years, and a 
devoted friend and officer of the Sunday School 
Union. 

At Cambridge, Sarah-Pomfret, wife of Elliot 
Smith, esq. 

In he aged 63, Joseph Pouget, esq. 

At Clifton, Harriett- Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
the late John Paine Tudway, esq. M.P. for Wells. 

At Havant, Hants, aged 34, James Thomas Wal- 
ker, esq. H. M. Acting Consul, Foo-chow-foo, 
China. 

In London, aged 51, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Wood, esq. eldest dau. of the late Wm. Goffe, esq. 
of Pitt House, near Romsey. 

Sept. 4. Aged 48, Charles Bentley, esq. of 
Mornington-place, Hampstead-road, Member of 
the Water Colour Society. 

Aged 30, Mary, wife of Henry D. Davies, esq. of 
Springgrove House, Hounslow. 

At the vicarage, Loose, Kent, Charlotte-Farish- 
Dornford, youngest dau. of the Rev. Rich. Boys, 
late Senior Chaplain at St. Helena. 
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At Southampton, aged 90, Mrs. Esther Gardiner. 

Aged 79, Capt. C. T. Hall, Albany-st. Regent’s- 
park, riding-master. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, aged 43, Robert-Henry, 
third son of the late Thomas Whitty Hallett, esq. 
of Axminster. 

Aged 79, Thomas Moore Musgrave, esq. post- 
master of Bath. 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 58, Miss Maria North, 
late of Leven Hall, Garth, Yorkshire. 

At Lubeck, of cholera, Frances, wife of Wm. 
John Pawson, esq. of Shawdon, Northumberland. 
She was the dau. of the late William Fife, esq. and 
sister of Sir John Fife. She has lefttwo children, 
a son and a daughter. 

At Noirmont Manor House, Jersey, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, widow of Commissary-General Pipon. 

Of cholera, aged 28, Augusta-Harriett, wife of 
Mr. C. J. Smith, of Wardour-st.; also, on the 6th 
Sept. her mother, the wife of J. W. Childe, esq. of 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 

At Honiton, Mr. William Woodgates, for more 
than 30 years proprietor of the Honiton Classical 
and Mathematical Academy. 

Sept.5. At Brighton, aged 66, Deborah, widow 
of Hananel De Castro, esq. 

At Worcester, Matilda-Ann, eldest dau. of S. P. 
Denning, esq. of Dulwich, and sister to the Rev. 
S. P. Denning, Head Master of Worcester College 
School. She was seized with sudden illness whilst 
attending a concert in the College Hall, and be- 
fore its termination she was a corpse. She had 
been present in the Cathedral in the morning, and 
excitement of the brain induced apoplexy. 

At Dunoon, Argylesh. aged 69, Mrs. Margaret 
Marshall Duff, late of Queen Ann-st. 

At Hessle, near Hull, aged 22, Emily-Cornwell, 
wife of Joseph Lewis Eamonson, esq. 

At New-cross, aged 76, Donald Grant, esq. late 
of H. M. Ordnance Department. 

At Bayswater, Madame Harriquet. She pos- 
sessed property to the amount of 30,000/. or 40,0007. 
for which there are no claimants, as she had no 
relatives or friends. At the time of her death 
there were found bank-notes and other available 
securities to the extent of 16,0007. the bank-notes 
being stitched in various parts of her dress. Two 
or three years ago she had a large hotel in Paris, 
and more recently was engaged in dressmaking in 
Park-st. Grosvenor-square. An inquest was held, 
suspicions being excited as to the cause of her 
death, when it was proved to have been the result 
of extravasation of blood on the brain. 

At Sherbourne, Dorset, aged 71, John Nettle- 
ship, esq. late of Tickhill, Yorksh. 

At Ipswich, aged 24, Fanny-Mercy, wife of 
Arthur S. Ridley, esq. of Newgate-st. 

At Southampton, Mrs. J. A. Vanrenen, relict of 
Col. J. Vanrenen, Bengal Army. 

At Bathford, aged 76, George Yeeles, esq. the 
oldest member of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. 

Sept. 6. At Canterbury, aged 51, Letitia, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. W. J. Abdy, Rector of St. 
John’s, Southwark. 

At Stepney, aged 81, John Baldey, esq. late of 
H. M. Customs. 

At Ipswich, M. de Saint Felix, professor of lan- 
guages, and late French master at the Colchester 

Royal Grammar School. 

Joseph Flemming, esq. of Camden Town. 

Aged 50, Arthur W. Hyde, esq. only son of the 
late Robert Hyde, esq. of the Stand House, Fermoy, 
co. Cork. 

In Battersea-fields, aged 72, Thomas William 
Kilsby, esq. late Governor of Clerkenwell Prison. 

At Ampleforth, aged 51, Ellin, wife of John 
King, esq. surgeon, and dau. of the late Rev. 
Anthony Germain, Vicar of Ampleforth. 

At Pond House, Dulwich, aged 65, Mary, wife 
of John George Marzetti, esq. 

At Reading, Anne, wife of Lieut. Thos. Rogers, 
R.N. only child of the late John How, esq. of 
Lymington, Hants. 
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At Mount Falinge, Lanc. aged 68, Clement 
—_ esq. justice of the peace for Lancash. and 
Yorksh. 

In Northwick-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 32, 
Henry Keith Stewart, esq. second son of the late 
Hon. James H. K. Stewart, C.B. and grandson of 
John 7th Earl of Galloway. 

At Portsea, aged 48, Robert Tenant, esq. 

At Notley-place, near Braintree, aged 26, 
—- eldest surviving son of R. C. Tomlinson, 
esq. R.N. 

At Worksop, Notts. aged 29, Maria-Lister, wife 
of Wm. Henry Wilcockson, esq. and second dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry White, Rector of Claugh- 
ton, Lanc. 

At the rectory, Sutton Mandeville, Wilts. Caro- 
line-Delia, wife of the Rev. J. Wyndham. 

Sept. 7. In Burton-crese. aged 64, Catherine- 
Margaret, wife of Thomas Burgon, esq. of the 
British Museum, and only dau. of the late Cheva- 
lier Ambrose Hermann De Cramer, Austrian Con- 
sul at Smyrna. 

At Gravesend, aged 51, Eliza-Hope, wife of Dr. 
William Cox. 

At Gledstone, Yorkshire, Eleanor-Hannah-KRich- 
ardson-Currer, youngest dau. of the Rev. D. R. 

toundell. 

At Southport, Lanc. Mary-Anne, widow of 
Hy. Gaskell, esq. Southworth House, near Wigan. 
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At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, John Harwood, esq. 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

At Cardiff, aged 18, Eustatia-Donnelly, only 
dau. of the late Antonio Homfray, esq. M.D. 

At Manderston, Berwickshire, Jane, widow of 
Gen. the Hon. William Mordaunt Maitland, uncle 
to the present Earl of Lauderdale. She was the 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Walker, and wife first of 
Dalhousie Watherston, esq. of Manderston. She 
was married secondly, in 1810, to General Mait- 
land (to whom she was second wife), and was left 
his widow in 1841. 

At Sandgate, of cholera, aged 58, after 24 hours’ 

illness, Susannah, relict of Joseph Nalder, esq. of 
Grove-pl. Hackney ; also, on the 5th Sept. 
22, after 12 hours’ suffering, her younger dau. 
Annie; on the 6th Sept. aged 26 months, Percy 
Nalder, grandchild and nephew of the above; 
also, on the 8th Sept. after lingering five days, 
and removal to her parents’ residence, aged 13 
months, his sister, Frances-Eveline. 

Aged 61, William Churchey Oriel, esq. of Marl- 
borough-pl. St. John’s-wood, Major H.E.I.C.’s.S. 

At Putney, Flora-Fanny, eldest dau. of Sir 
Erskine Perry, M.P. 

At Camberwell, aged 79, Joseph Rainbow, esq. 
many years secretary to the London Life Asso- 
ciation, and to the Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary 
at Margate. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Szpr. 22. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
52 5 29 2 25 11 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8s. d. 8. d. 8s. d. 
36 11 45 10 36 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 25. 


The supply at market is very moderate, and the quantities are very short of expecta- 
tion. The sales made have been from 18/. to 214, The imports from abroad have been 


very extensive. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 47. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 16s. to 2¢. 2s.—Clover, 41. 4s. to 61. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. 
Beef ..ceccceccceced& 20.to 58. Od. 
Mutton thenmserea 4d. to 5s. 0d. 
Veal .cccccccccccecdts Sa.tode. 4a. 
BOGE occ cccececscctts C8. to a. Se, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Szrt. 25. 
Beasts........- 4,668 Calves 248 
Sheep and Lambs 31,190 Pigs 420 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 22. 


Walls Endz, &c. 18s. 6d. to 24s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 16s. Od. to 26s. 6d. 





416 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1854, both inclusive. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 





J. Bs NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





